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F India has ceased to be a land of romance, it is still a land of 
mystery. ‘The age of adventure and magic affluence has 
given place to an age of philanthropic experiment, of energetic 
commercial development, and of settled unheroic government. 
The conscience of England is turned Eastwards, as its enterprise 
was in the last century. But as we were then unscrupulous, we 
are now ignorant. Our sense of responsibility has not yet led 
us to a patient study of those unsensational details which are 
the necessary elements of the question in which we profess to 
feel so deep an interest. 

We have undertaken to effect from without, and quickly, for 
Indian society all that is done for English society by a thousand 
organisations inwoven in its fabric, the happy growth of ages. 
{Vol. CVIII. No. CCXIV.}—New Series, Vol. LII. No, II. T 
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We have not only to provide for military defence, to suppress 
crime, and administer justice. Government action has covered 
India with railways. ‘he huge system of canal irrigation, the 
maintenance of roads and communications, public works of all 
kinds, from townhalls to village drains, every department and 
every grade of education, the hospitals and the jails, are all the 
care of Government. It has assumed the duties of industrial 
and scientific research. If the country is free from the diffi- 
culties of a poor-law, famines are periodic, and we have 
undertaken to provide adequate relief. It may safely be said 
that even in the Presidency towns none of the municipal insti- 
tutions which we have fostered with such care could exist for a 
day without the constant supervision and co-operation of Govern- 
ment. Again, Government is not merely in theory and fact 
owner of all the land, but interferes between the various classes 
of sub-proprietors to an extent hardly intelligible in this country. 
The higher officials are everywhere the recognised leaders of 
society, native as well as European, while non-official English- 
men of every class, as members of the ruling race, have with 
natives a certain indefinable prestige and authority. From this 
rapid survey of the functions of Indian administrators it will 
be seen how many are their opportunities, and how wide is their 
influence. It must be remembered that their work is done for a 
people of whom very few understand and sympathise with their 
aims, while many are confessedly hostile, and that while, as a 
nation, we aim at reforming native society, we are pledged to 
respect their usages and abstain from all interference with their 
religion. The question, then, whether we are using our national 
power in the most effective way for the good of India, is one of 
singular delicacy and complexity, and is peculiarly unsuited for 
sensational or spasmodic treatment. We are not responsible for 
the conduct of individuals, whether missionaries or merchants, 
or cold-weather tourists; but for the general policy and temper 
of our rule we are responsible. Our mission is not merely to 
develop the material resources of the country—to make it a 
better field for English enterprise and a more fruitful source of 
England’s wealth and greatness. These are at best means to 
an end, or inducements addressed to our more selfish feelings. 
We dare not justify our holding of the country save by the plea 
that we hold it in trust for humanity. Divided as we are by 
religious and social strife, we are yet agreed that righteousness 
and culture, freedom and health, are blessings worth conferring ; 
and while we believe that mere good government in the Western 
sense will give free air for the growth of the better elements 
which exist in native society, we hold that in India Government 
has a social power which should be directly used to stimulate 
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their development. Onur officials need not be missionaries, but 
should work in a missionary spirit. 

What then are the points with which a healthy national 
conscience should concern itself? We admit the primary 
importance of taking steps to secure our military position. 
Our rule has at least given the country blessings of peace 
and order it had never known before. Were its stability 
threatened from without, every element of disorder within 
would be let loose; the delicate organisation which our ~ 
care alone maintains, and which has nowhere struck root in 
native society, would perish, and India would relapse into the 
anarchy from which we rescued it. It may safely be predicted 
that if we ever suffer an irretrievable defeat on Indian soil, we 
shall leave the land, not to European rivals, but to its native 
chiefs, and that the still-remembered woes of Maratha and Pin- 
dari raids will be forgotten amid the ravages of new oppressors. 
The partial disorders of the Mutiny and the difficulties experi- 
enced in dealing with local famines may suggest what miseries 
one year of doubtful conflict, would entail. Let enthusiasts 
remember that on the security of our position depends the lives 
of at least fifty millions of men whom we have called into being, 
and acknowledge that humanity forbids us to be indifferent to 
any dangers which threaten it. 

We acknowledge, too, the importance of those questions of 
finance and public works, which, even in this country, from time 
to time attract attention, and in India form, with foreign policy 
and purely personal or class interests, the chief matter of discussion 
in the press. But we regret that in discussing the means of securing 
our influence we forget to inquire how we use it, and that statistics 
of material progress are accepted as evidence of the fulfilment 
of a mission we are fond of describing as moral and intellectual. 
It is not enough that we enable the country to support a larger 
population, unless, year by year, we approach more nearly to 
success in securing to each unit of that population personal 
freedom and safety, reasonable comfort, higher .morality, and 
greater intelligence. Our best defence is the goodwill of the 
people, and ¢hat, sooner or later, we shall secure if only we 
deserve it. Finance is not an isolated science. On the side of 
income its premises are everything that is known as to the 
temper and condition of the people. On the side of expenditure 
economy and efficiency are convertible terms. Thus the admini- 
stration of justice, education, and social relations are subjects of 
the highest importance and interest, not only in themselves, but 
as factors of the more pressing questions of defence and finance. 

Is our judicial system adapted to the requirements of the 
people, or is it the result of mechanical adherence to English 
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precedents? Is it efficient as regards its immediate object? 
Does it incidentally raise or debase those whom it affects? Is 
the system of education judicious? Is it efficiently worked ? 
What are the duties of the Civil Service, the training and the 
interests of which are so much discussed? Are the ablest and 
most honest workers selected for the most important posts ? 
These are questions which, one would suppose, ought to receive 
the attention of the large class of persons who profess an interest 
in India. Yet they are never heard of in the press or Parlia- 
ment. The reason is obvious. The public has quick emotions 
and sluggish intelligence. It directs its attention but slowly to 
the cure of evils which are not of an urgent, vivid, and intelli- 
gible complexion. Missionary societies, whose agents do much 
for civilisation in India, profess at home to have but one object in 
view—evangeiisation—and to regard as unworthy all aims lower 
than that. What remains of philanthropic effort is devoted 
to special objects, such as prison reform or female education. 
The House of Commons seems practically to have deputed its 
consultative functions on Indian affairs to a small but zealous 
cluster of members. Of the efforts of this forlorn band we 
would speak with respect and gratitude. Every interest is re- 
presented, and the result of study and experience in the most 
varied field is brought to bear. The interests of English indus- 
tries, the grievances of individuals—whether dispossessed princes 
or sub-lieutenants—and of classes of officials, find ready expo- 
nents. Finance, foreign relations, public works, defence—these 
departments are, as we know, discussed with wearying iteration. 
But not even Mr. Fawcett—the wisest and most sympathising 
friend India has found in the House of Commons—has ever 
ventured to extend inquiry to the direct relations between 
Government and the people other than those which they have 
as tax-collectors and tax-payers. The accepted doctrine seems to 
be that Parliament is to construct the machine, to see that it 
is duly provided with fuel, that each part is duly oiled, and 
that mischievous passers-by can do it no harm; and then care 
not to inquire whether it grinds grain or sand. Or, to use 
another illustration, we open the flood-gates ; we regulate the 
force and volume of the stream; we criticise every straw and 
bubble on the surface, and forget to ask whether it flows to 
make meadows green or to form deadly swamps. 

The duty of inquiry is indeed so obvious, that its admitted 
neglect seems to imply that the subject is regarded as peculiarly 
difficult or repulsive. Let us inquire whether it really is so. 
The elements are, on the one hand, the beliefs, the modes of 
thought, the temper, and institutions of the people, and on the 
other, the nature and working of our district administration. 
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From a purely esthetic and philosophic point of view, no study 
would seem more attractive than that of early Indian history 
and literature. Comparative philology and religion, historical 
jurisprudence, and sociology now engross the attention once 
paid to the niceties of scholarship, the quibbles of religious 
controversy, the pedantry of lawyers, and fanciful assumptions 
as to the early condition of man. No study has proved more 
fruitful in results forming the groundwork or affecting the 
conclusions of these than that of the customs and beliefs, the ~ 
traditions and antiquities, of the various races of Hindustan. 
And in few have more brilliant contributions to literature been 
made. We do not allude to the vast and silent store which lies 
entombed in the records of Government. It is inaccessible, and, 
if accessible, would probably prove too technical to be intelligible 
to English readers, Nor do we include the splendid labours of 
Oriental scholars, whom (to our shame be it said) Continental 
nations have produced, as compared to us, in inverse ratio to 
their wealth and interest in the East. We must content our- 
selves with referring to the writings of Mr. Max Miiller to show 
that all the best-assured results of modern philological, religious, 
and ethnological inquiry are due to the discovery of a Sanscrit 
Janguage and literature. But for that we might still be seeking 
to discover affinities between Greek and Hebrew and to iden- 
tify the English people with the Lost Tribes. No writer who 
wishes to convince should venture to convey an opinion of Sir 
Henry Maine’s in any words but his own. He says (Vill. 
Comm., 3d ed. p. 22), “'I'wo kinds of knowledge are indis- 
pensable if the study of historical and philosophical juris- 
prudence is to be carried very far in England—knowledge of 
India and knowledge of Roman law; of India because it is 
the great repository of verifiable phenomena of ancient usage 
and ancient juridical thought.” The writings of Mr. A. C., 
Lyall, if less systematic than those of Mr. Miiller and Sir H. 
Maine, cover the whole range of subjects treated by both. At 
once a poet and a philosopher, he interprets to Englishmen that 
Indian life his wide and varied experience has given him 
exceptional opportunities of studying in language hardly less 
picturesque than that of Mr. Pater treating of the Renaissance 
or Mr. Arnold paying a last tribute to George Sand. The 
labours of the late Professor Wilson and Dean Milman, of 
Professor Monier Williams and Mr. Ralph Griffiths, have given 
graceful English form to the ‘best productions of Hindu genius 
in dramatic and epic poetry. Most of the other works popular 
with natives have been translated, including the Book of Friendly 
Counsel, the great Hindu text-book on the conduct of life, and 
one of the earliest compendiums of the Aryan tales which are 
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told in our nurseries to-day, as through long centuries they have 
been told on Asian highlands or by Grecian seas. Indian folk- 
lore in general has proved not less attractive than that of more 
familiar climes. ‘The hymus of the Vedas, the oldest literature 
of the Aryan, perhaps of any race, have been translated and 
illustrated by Professor Miller and Dr. J. Muir. Nor are we 
less rich in specimens of the literature of our Musulman fellow- 
subjects. The playful genial common-sense of Sadi, the tender 
mysticism of Hafiz, the epic vigour of Firdusi are familiar to 
students of literature. Perhaps no voice out of the past speaks 
in such moving tones to the hearts of living men as the resigned, 
despondent strains of Amar Khaiyyam, the free-thinking poet 
of Persia. We recommend readers who are anxious to form an 
estimate of the material results of native forms of civilisation 
before they were affected by Western influence to spend a 
few hours in an examination of Mr. Fergusson’s “History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture.” There is, unfortunately, no 
historical literature of the Hindu period before the Musulman 
invasion. Yet splendid results have been obtained by the patient 
study of ancient remains and inscriptions, coins, traditions, the 
evidence of language and literature. Auy one who knows from 
such a book as Mr. Fergusson’s “Tree and Serpent Worship” 
what light the remains of ancient art throw on the relations 
of the peoples, the beliefs, the institutions of to-day to those 
of prehistoric :times, will join with us in wishing that more 
systematic and extensive efforts may be made to lay bare the 
secrets which jungles and the waste of ages conceal. 

The history of the people of India has yet to be written. Mill's 
great work is said to be philosophic. It is certainly dull. Asa 
history of a commercial company, of dynasties, of wars, of English 
legislation, it is useful. But of all those matters which make 
up the sum of national life he was absolutely ignorant. He was 
more than ignorant, for he did not feel his want of knowledge. 
He sympathised with natives in the bulk. He knew nothing of 
natives individually. The works of Thornton and Kaye are 
eloquent monuments of the courage and virtues of Englishmen. 
But they cover only the English period, and are written from 
a purely English standpoint. Elphinstone is recognised as 
classical. Cold, stately, elegant, his work does not attain the 
true ideal of history. From the Musulman conquest to the 
establishment of English rule, the condition of the Hindus, 
social, religious, and intellectual, was practically stationary. 
The fabric of society as we found it was the result of move- 
ments and development spread over at least 2500 years. In 
Elphinstone’s time, little if anything was known of the 
institutions of the Vedic age, the growth of Brahminism, the 
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long struggle with Buddhism, the Brahminical revival and 
the establishment of modern Hinduism. Of the literature, 
the science, and the philosophy, so far as it was known, he 
gives an appreciative account. The portion devoted to the 
Musulman period, if somewhat overloaded with detail, is 
accurate and interesting. But amid the rise and fall of 
dynasties and the splendours and the follies of sovereigns, the 
history of the people, even of the Musulman people, is lost 
sight of. We observe that Elphinstone is still the sole text- - 
book of Early Indian History prescribed for the study of 
selected candidates for the Civil Service. Although the place 
and mode of their training has so long been a subject of dis- 
cussion, those whom it is the fashion to call the future governors 
of India are allowed to enter on their mission ignorant of what 
is most essential to enable them to understand and sympathise 
with the mass of the people committed to their care. Of 
Mr. Wheeler’s contributions to Indian history we need not here 
speak in detail. His analysis of the great Hindu epics is valu- 
able and interesting. But we must protest against the mode of 
criticism by which he hopes to separate fact from legend. He 
believes neither in the sun-myth nor deceased-ancestor theory. 
His canon is at all events simple. Were he content to point out 
the cases in which the Brahminical reviser has added or altered 
to make the traces of .pre-Brahminical usage appear consistent 
with their pretensions and doctrines, we should congratulate him 
on having made solid additions to our knowledge. But, assuming 
that the traditions arose from real events, he tries to ascertain 
what they were by rejecting as mythical all that appears physi- 
cally or morally improbable and accepting what remains as true. 
The gravity with which Mr, Wheeler applies his method is at 
times almost comical. To Oriental scholarship Mr. Wheeler 
does not pretend, and he seems to have made but little use of 
some of the most interesting results of the researches of others. 
In the recently published volume on the Musulman period, his 
faults of style, or rather patchwork of styles—childish, bombas- 
tic, pedagogic—are even more distressing than in the earlier 
volumes. He sees clearly enough, what few of his predecessors 
have seen, that it is the business of the historian to trace the 
tendencies of thought and feeling which led to political change, 
and which in mere annals are kept from view by the gloomy 
record ‘of wars and crimes to which they gave rise; yet the 
promise of philosophic treatment is but imperfectly fulfilled. 
The conclusion to which most readers will be led is that Indian 
history has been more affected by individual caprice than by 
those developments of Musulman belief which Mr. Wheeler 
classifies so carefully, or by sporadic revivals of Hindu spirit. 
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Mr. Wheeler’s work is rather a collection of papers on various 
points connected with Indian history than a history of the people 
in the true sense. Dr. Hunter’s works are admirable, both as to 
matter and style, and suggest that he, if any one, is fitted to 
remove from English literature the reproach of having no account 
of India at once philosophic and readable. 

We have now, we believe, referred to the principal works from 
which ordinary readers can get anything like accurate informa- 
tion as to the past of India. The books of travel and adventure 
and personal experience, which year after year appear and perish, 
have familiarised the public with the external and more pic- 
turesque aspects of Indian life. ‘They are sometimes amusing, 
and, when the writers resist the temptation of giving their views 
on subjects of which they have no real knowledge, are harm- 
less, 

While, then, it is to be regretted that scholars and officials 
of experience have not contributed more to popular literature, and 
that those who have contributed have given greater prominence 
to the unessential than to the essential, it appears that every 
Englishman who cares to know what natives have been and have 
done, will find that the difficulty of the study is at least not 
greater than its interest. But as to what natives are now, espe- 
cially in their relations to Government, and how far their institu- 
tions have been affected by ours, and how far ours are adapted 
to their needs, we know of no definite trustworthy authority. 
Yet the ignorance of the English public is only equalled by 
their desire of information, Every returned official has felt the 
difficulty of answering questions which reveal such curious pre- 
conceptions of the nature of the problem to be solved as, “Is caste 
declining? Do natives like our rule? Do Europeans ill-treat 
them still? Will there be another mutiny? Is Christianity 
spreading ?” 

We believe that our dealings ‘with the people may be ex- 
plained without the use of those technicalities which generally 
render discussions on Indian ‘subjects so terrible to English 
readers. We believe that in an age which follows with feverish 
interest all traces of man’s action in the past, some account of 
an experiment at government novel in the world’s whole history 
will prove of interest, and that in a country which so vehemently 
condemns the alien misrule of Turkey some readers may be 
found dispassionate enough to join us in inquiring whether the 
faults we condemn in the Turkish system are not to be found in 
some degree in our own. 

India is nota nation. It consists of an aggregate of various 
tribes of various races who have been for the first time united 
under our rule. Some have been in the country since before the 
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dawn of history. Others were still strangers when we entered. 
The physical features vary, and of course the climate. Besides 
Islam and Hinduism (itself a vague term which includes the 
most inconsistent beliefs), the Sikh faith of the Panjab, and the 
Buddhist of Burmah, there are all shades of what, for want of a 
better word, may be called savage religions. ‘There are more 
than a million native Christians. Englishmen are not the only 
residents who maintain an alien nationality. Parsis—descen- 
dants of Persian exiles—and Armenian Christians are found in 
influential communities. The population of mixed European 
and native extraction in all the great cities is large and 
rapidly increasing. We are not rash enough to attempt a 
general description of the features, natural and social, of dis- 
tricts so dissimilar as those of the parched sandy plains of 
the Panjab, with their population of hardy, warlike Sikhs 
and Pathans—those of the flat, fertile, swampy plains of Ben- 
gal, with their teeming masses of weak and subtle Hindus, ° 
Hinduised aborigines and Mohammadanised Hindus—those of 
the hills and highlands of Bombay, with their hosts of fierce, 
cunning Marathas, and those of the wild jungle-covered hills 
of Central India, sparsely peopled by simple aborigines. The 
province known as the North-Western Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency is generally considered to present the most favourable 
specimen of the results of our régime. The districts which form 
it were annexed at a time when we had acquired some experience 
of civil rule over natives. It is the home of the purest Hindus 
and the purest Musulmans. The character of the people is 
superior to that of the people of other provinces, excepting the 
Panjab, and if it is not superior to that of Panjabis, it has been 
much longer under our influence. No province has been so 
fortunate in the personal character of its rulers. Popular educa- 
tion originated there. Its system of land revenue combines the 
several advantages attributed to those of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. We propose, then, to give such an account of the past 
history of the Hindu population of the N.W.P. (= North- 
Western Provinces) as is necessary to a proper understanding 
of its present condition and capabilities, and we shall sometimes 
illustrate the past by a reference to its influence in the present. 
We hope hereafter to complete our survey by giving an account 
of the existing condition of a typical district. 

As in treating of Indian subjects the only safe rule is to 
assume that readers are absolutely ignorant of all the data, we 
must ask the indulgence of the better informed while we try to 
explain facts which we hope will soon be familiar to schoolboys. 

At a time beyond the range of history, and even of tradition, the 
men from whom are descended, not the Hindus only, but, with 
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trifling exceptions, all the nations of Europe, dwelt in the high 
central plateau of Asia. The evidence of language shows that 
they were a pastoral people, acquainted with many of the more 
common appliances of civilisation. Family relations were fully 
developed among them, and it is probable that no other principle 
of social cohesion was known, except, perhaps, slavery resulting 
from conquest. From time to time, as population outgrew the 
means of subsistence, large bodies migrated, some to the West 
to be the ancestors of the European nations—some to Persia— 
some by the Hindu Kush to India. We know that they were 
established in the Panjab at least 1500 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The Hindus of to-day reverence not merely as of 
divine authority, but as a present divinity, the Vedas, a collec- 
tion of hymns and texts, of which the oldest are shown, by the 
criticism of European scholars, to have been composed in India 
some centuries before the Homeric poems were composed in 
Greece. It is as difficult to summarise the religious notions 
they imply as to prepare a description of Christianity which 
shall be true at once of the faith of a Styrian peasant and of 
that of an English rationalising divine. They pray for victory 
over their foes, for increase to their herds, for many children. 
There are texts which Mr. Matthew Arnold would say are pro- 
jected at some vague object of consciousness which makes for 
success and happiness, if not for righteousness. Others address 
the elements, the heavenly bodies—the serene and terrible 
aspects of the sky—the clouds and rain—each at different times 
in different aspects as all powerful beings. Sometimes one 
element or aspect is expressly said to be supreme. In other 
texts a power of nature is invoked by a name that plainly indi- 
cates that it is identified with some one who has done great and 
helpful deeds on earth. We would venture to suggest that 
neither Mr. Miiller’s nor Mr. Spencer’s theories explain al] the 
facts. ‘here is in man a tendency—whence derived we know 
not—to regard devotionally anything that powerfully impresses 
him. We call it hero-worship when applied to living men. An 
astronomer may speak without devotion of the sun’s rising ; but 
the man to whom his light means warmth in cold forests and 
safety from lurking foes must regard it with wistful emotion. 
he sun when thus regarded with emotion is called a divinity. 
We shall hereafter see how many divinities the Hindu makes 
for himself in this way. In later Vedic hymns homage is paid 
to the instruments of sacrifice, to the horse and to the cow. On 
the other hand, reverence to ancestors is a prominent feature in 
the Vedic hymns and in modern Hindu worship. The two ten- 
dencies, to regard nature devotionally and to regard ancestors 
devotionally, are shown combined in the accepted belief that 
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the great heroes of Hindu tradition were sprung from the sun 
and moon. Indeed, to this day, a genealogical tree, in which 
the descent is traced from one or other of these illustrious an- 
cestors, is part of the small library of every Rajput family of 
distinction. Conceptions of causation and the supernatural had 
no place in the minds of early men. The phenomena of the 
universe and the deeds of their mighty ones filled them with a 
vague awe, as the sight of the wilder aspects of nature fills us. 
Forms of worship were the expression of this awe. The early 
Hindus did not consciously personify the powers of nature. 
They did not consciously deify their heroes or their foes. To all 
these they ascribed one common attribute—that of inspiring awe. 
The identity of the cultus, and of the feeling which underlay the 
cultus, suggested the occasional identification of the objects of 
worship. In many cases no doubt the poetical expressions of 
primitive language led the men of later times to regard the 
powers and phenomena of nature as persons. And once the 
tale-constructing faculty was called into activity to explain the 
identifications of which we have spoken, the age of deliberate 
mythopoeism commenced. ‘Tlius the earliest structural theo- 
logy was anthropomorphic. Gradually as men’s mental faculties 
grew, and they learned to ask the cause of things, they recog- 
nised the awful as the unknown, and called it divine. The 
longing for more detailed knowledge of causes—in the absence 
of scientific methods of inquiry—suggested theogonic elaboration. 
Finally, the idea of one supreme being was an abstraction from 
the attributes ascribed to the various beings thus invented, and 
from that notion of spirit as distinct from body, the origin of 
which we need not here discuss. This is not the place to give 
detailed evidence of our positions We believe the laws of mind 
explain, as the history of Hindu thought illustrate it. English- 
men who seek a basis for morality in a knowledge of the divine 
can hardly wonder if the Hindus dragged in the awful to explain 
existence. 

The composition of the Vedas extended over centuries. They 
represent the Aryans as engaged in constant struggle with 
the aborigines, who are spoken of as dwelling in towns and 
attacking in organised hosts. The names by which they are 
called are applied elsewhere to demons and monsters, and it is 
often impossible to say whether the hymns pray for help against 
human or ghostly foes. The aboriginal tribes dwelling in the 
plains were finally absorbed by their conquerors, whose social 
fabric and religious belief were much affected, as we shall here- 
after see, by the process. Those who dwelt in the mountains 
remain there still. The criminal pursuits which have given to 
some of them a bad notoriety are probably but the remains of 
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the old feud between Aryan and aborigine. As civilisation and 
civil courts extend, they are fast sacrificing to the Hindu money- 
lender the independence they asserted against the Hindu war- 
riors. The Hindus or Aryans themselves are represented in the 
earlier hymns as leading a purely agricultural life. In the later 
they have cities and armies. ‘The influence of two classes 
appears to grow perceptible—of the warriors, fierce and sensual 
in their worship and aspirations—of the bards, peaceful and 
spiritual. In the earliest hymns there is no reference to caste, 
to widow-burning, or to any of those institutions which form the 
most objectionable features of modern Hinduism, while few of 
the gods now popular are so much as named. ‘The Aryans con- 
quered India rather by multiplying and colonising than by 
regular expeditions. Within what time they were settled where 
we now find them, it would be useless to speculate. But the 
story of the incidents of their early struggles are preserved in 
the two great epics which to-day have a hold on the mind of the 
people, such as no book has ever had elsewhere, except perhaps 
Homer and the Bible. One of them—the Mahabharata—is the 
story of the war between two sets of cousins for the chiefship 
of a tribe whose settlement was near the modern Delhi. The 
poem, as we have it now, consists so much of matter added to 
the original legend by Brahmin compilers to support the pre- 
tensions and teaching of their order, that its historical value is 
slight. Yet this much appears, that whereas there is little that 
is distinctly Brahminic in the unalloyed elements, the social and 
religious usages on which the story turns are in many cases utterly 
repugnant to the Brahminical teachings of the present day. Thus 
the Brahmin or bard class are treated as inferior to the warrior 
or kingly class. Five brothers—the heroes on one side—have 
a wife in common, while animals are used in sacrifice. The 
other poem—the Ramayana—describes an expedition undertaken 
by Rama, an exiled prince of Oudh, to recover his wife, who had 
been carried off by a demon king to Ceylon. With the aid of 
an army of monkeys he succeeds, It is highly probable that 
some such expedition was undertaken by an Aryan prince 
against a powerful non-Aryan (7.e., demon) foe with the aid of 
the aboriginal (monkey) races of the Deccan. In this poem, too, 
Brahminical usage is outraged. Though the poems abound in 
horrible and monstrous details most offensive to European taste, 
there are episodes of marvellous grace and tenderness. No more 
exquisite pictures of the gentle strength of woman in times of 
suffering have ever been drawn than those of Sita and Damy- 
anti. The bounds of probability are transgressed only in describ- 
ing feats of physical strength. Character is delineated with 
singular subtlety and consistency, and everywhere truth, self- 
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restraint, modesty, bravery, and pity are put in marked and 
honourable contrast with the corresponding vices. Hindu audi- 
ences are transpontine in their tastes, and require a large propor- 
tion of blood and thunder to sentiment. Yet it may safely be 
affirmed that of the most subtle traits of feeling not one is lost 
upon the audience that sits in breathless silence hearing read the 
ever-welcome tale of the beauty and anguish and triumphant 
virtue of the heroines of a vanished age. ‘The state of manners 
depicted is in many respects pleasing. Sita and Damyanti both 
married for love. Laws of fair fight are prescribed and respected. 
Hospitality is universal. 

The code known as the Institutes of the Manavas (probably a 
typically pure Aryan tribe), which is believed to have been framed 
about 900 years B.c., marks a distinct stage in the development of 
religious and social ideas. It gives an elaborate and highly arti- 
ficial account of the creation of the universe by the Supreme 
Self-existent Power, or rather of its development from an un- 
discerned idea that existed in his mind. It divides society 
into four classes, each with separate duties and religious rites. 
Highest of all are the Brahmin’, whom we identify with the 
bards or sages of Vedic times. Next come the kingly or warrior 
class, which we identify with the fighting men. The third 
division is that of merchants and cultivators. The fourth, the 
Sudra or servile class) From many remains of old traditions 
embedded in the Brahminical literature we learn that the 
separation of the duties and status of the Brahmin and warrior 
class was not effected without long rivalry. At first, every 
member of the struggling communities bore his share in the 
common defence. The head of the house or tribe performed the 
simple ceremonies of worship. Literature commenced in the 
form of hymns to be used at these. Some individuals or fami- 
lies showed a greater aptitude for their composition than others. 
Powerful families or tribes secured their services. ‘Thus was 
formed a class of bards or literary men. As society developed 
and the aborigines ceased to molest, a class of peaceful workers 
was formed among the pure Aryans, while the aborigines and 
mixed population formed a servile class, excluded from all share 
in the Aryan rites of the three others. But, in all ages, the 
character of the bard is half-divirie. In India, they became 
philosophers and ascetics. The bright cheerful ways of thought 
of early days passed away. The demon-worship, the horrid 
sacrifices of the aborigines, affected them. Power, they thought, 
was to be wrested from the awful beings they reverenced by 
frightful austerities. Man entered into struggle with the gods. 
The great characters of early Brahminical literature are sages 
who, by long penance, had made even gods obey their will, and 
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acquired absolute power over their fellow-men. These pretensions 
naturally procured for them the terrified respect of the people and 
the rivalry of the warrior class, which a similar process of differ- 
entiation had created. The warrior patriarch was naturally the 
ruler of his tribe, and as human nature’is everywhere stronger 
than superstition, he resented the capricious interference of the 
Brahmin with his sway. ‘They, too, resorted to austerities, and 
contributed to the list of early ascetic sages some of its most 
terrible names. 

Thus caste originated in trades unionism. The Brahmins, 
having the control of ritual and literature, secured for themselves 
the first place in power and respect. In the Institutes of the 
Manavas (which, of course, like the various comments on the 
Vedas, was compiled by a Brahmin in the interest of his class), 
they are described as the greatest of created beings. Kings 
must bow to their commands. The people must cherish them. 
All interference with their comfort or privileges is prevented by 
the most barbarous punishments. On the other hand, the whole 
course of their life is rigidly controlled: they are bound to 
minute and harassing observances, and to constant study ; and 
having fulfilled the great Hindu duty of begetting a family of 
sons, they are compelled to adopt the life of a solitary recluse. 
The rules of politics aud administration indicate that society had 
even then assumed the form it wears now. ‘There is mention of 
armies, and ministers, and courts,—of a revenue system, and 
various grades of local officials. Then, as now, the village was 
the political atom—unchanged in the midst of change. The 
rules of law present the usual crudities of primitive codes. 
Religion, or at any rate ritual, pervades the whole life of the 
people. The advantage’ of the individual is the basis of the 
morality enjoined. 

It would appear that at the time the code was compiled, 
Aryan settlements covered a great part of India north of the 
Vindhya range and west of the Brahmaputra. Probably even 
in the most superstitious times, and amongst the most barbarous 
races, there has always existed some germ of philosophy which 
develops unseen round the roots of the popular theology, and 
springs at last into the free air in the shadow of its weakened 
rival. In India, as in Europe, learning was confined to the 
sacerdotal classes, and speculation was permitted only on the 
lines and for the purposes of theology. Now the genius of the 
Hindu religion has ever been practical, not speculative. The 
eternal soul, said the earlier sages, is united to a perishable 
body and in constant transmigrations is harassed by its temporal 
environments, Philosophy, when it appeared above the surface, 
addressed itself to the question which now for more than two 
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thousand years has oppressed Hindu thinkers. How can the 
soul escape the bonds of transmigration ? 

By austerities and sacred rites, said the ascetics and priests of 
whom we have already spoken. Their influence is seen in one 
at least of the six great systems of philosophy which the thought 
of .centuries has bequeathed to modern Hinduism. By true 
knowledge, said students of a more speculative turn. Accord- 
ingly from one point of view or another nearly every department 
of human knowledge become departments of religious know- 
ledge. Grammar was studied in all its branches to ensure the 
purity and intelligibility of the sacred texts. The classical 
Sanscrit, which was the result of this systematic and elaborate 
treatment, is at once the most precise and the most artificial of 
languages. Astronomy and mathematics were studied to ensure 
the due performance of ceremonies. Inductive science was, of 
course, unknown, but the achievements of the Hindus in 
mathematics, having been introduced by the Arabs to Europe, 
are the basis on which the whole fabric of modern science has 
been built up. 

All the great questions of man’s whence and whither were 
debated with feverish zeal. Those who think that the sceptical 
tendencies of to-day are the result of the modern scientific spirit 
may learn with surprise that more than 2000 years ago, before 
evolution and physiology were dreamt of, the question of the 
existence of a soul, and the soul’s relation to the external world 
aud the divine essence, engrossed the interest of bark-clad sages 
in the ‘peaceful hermitages of Indian forests. Every shade of 
belief, from the purest Atheism and Materialism to Theism and 
glowing Transcendentalism, was systematised and elaborated, 
and no modern system of logic or metaphysics is quite unrepre- 
sented in Hindu philosophy. As the connotation of the technical 
terms used is so obscure that the argument is often unintelligible 
to ordinary readers, it is to be hoped that some one who is at 
once a Sanscrit scholar and a metaphysician may be induced 
to devote himself to the task of exhibiting the arguments in 
modern terminology. 

The general tendency of Hindu thought, as shown in the 
ancient systems of philosophy and in the controversies of to-day, 
is to a refined and spiritual Pantheism. ‘That most Hindus are 
idolaters and grossly superstitious is unhappily true; but as the 
system has room for antagonistic superstitions, so it permits of 
the utmost free thought. The. hold it has on society is social 
rather than religious. Any one who is born a Hindu, who does 
not in words deny the authority of the Vedas and the supremacy 
of the Brahmins, and who observes certain forms which are 
regarded as imposed rather by the custom of the family or tribe 
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than by religion, may hold and publish any belief he pleases 
without risk of excommunication. 

While philosophers were speculating and ascetics practising 
fearful penances, the soul of Sakya Muni, a prince of a small 
kingdom in Oudh, was touched with sorrow for the ills and 
sorrows he witnessed among men. He was at once a philosopher 
and an enthusiast. He ridiculed the pretensions of the Brah- 
mins and the authority of the Vedas. He accepted that doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul, and its sufferings in 
one condition for the sins it had committed in another, which 
was and is so popular with Hindu thinkers. Vain is man’s 
effort, he said, to wrest from imaginary gods immunity from 
suffering that must ever attend the soul while it is still in the 
bondage of the flesh. It is his passions and earthly cares that 
forge the chain. Subdue these and the soul is freed from its 
prison, to dwell for ever in a peaceful Nirvana. ‘to those who 
had the grace to do so, he counselled entire withdrawal from 
earthly cares. On the many who would find this too hard a 
saying he enjoined the duties of love, truth, and purity. Sakya 
Muni, or, to use the name by which he is generally known, 
Buddha, lived about 600 years before Christ. His creed had 
made much progress during his lifetime. Three hundred years 
later it was paramount. A Buddhist dynasty reigned from 
Cabul to the Bay of Bengal. The new religion, which had 
owed its first successes to its moral force and purity, further 
propagated itself among the aboriginal or semi-aboriginal 
population by assimilating much of their religious usages. In 
its struggle with Brahminism for a hold on the masses it 
imitated the superstitions of its rival. The process by which 
later Hinduism was developed from the early form is parallel to 
the process by which medieval Catholicism was developed from 
primitive Christianity. In both, kings, prelates, and councils, 
play the same part. If Asoka was the Constantine, Nagarjuna 
was the Gregory the Great of Buddhism. In the first stage, the 
precepts were everything, the teacher nothing. In the next, 
the aboriginal tree and serpent worship plays almost as im- 
portant a part as the Buddhist worship of emblems. In the 
latest, the teacher is adored and his precepts neglected. 

It must be remembered that Buddhism, however strongly 
its primitive features contrast with those of popular Hin- 
duism, was in truth the natural outcome of philosophic 
speculation, and differs little from many schools regarded as 
orthodox. The struggle was rather between Brahmin priests 
and Buddhist priests than between Brahmin doctrine and Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Hinduism, we have already said, is the most 
elastic of religious systems, The most opposed doctrines and 
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practices are tolerated within its pale. After a rivalry of 1200 
years Brahminism triumphed. Buddha is now known in Hin- 
dustan only as one of the incarnations of Vishnu. His images 
do duty in the temples for those of the gods he deposed, and 
nothing remains to show that his creed once flourished in the 
land that gave it birth, except the huge and highly decorated 
topes or mounds in which the relics of Buddhist saints were 
enshrined, and the stately and ornate cave-temples and mona- 
steries which the piety of ages constructed in the living rock. 

Brahminism emerged from the struggle triumphant but 
changed. In its contest with Buddhism it had gained the 
sympathies of the aboriginal elements in the population by 
adopting into its Pantheon the gloomy gods and demons of the 
primitive races. The worship of snakes and trees, the phallic 
mysteries and fetish rites, which we know prevailed among 
some of the most civilised pre-Aryan tribes, became prominent 
features in the Hindu cultus. The primitive people were pro- 
bably originally admitted into Hinduism more to make the 
Aryan polity symmetrical than because they had abandoned 
their old religion. It pleased* the Brahminical pride of the 
compiler of the Institutes of the Manavas to speak of them 
as serfs or Sudras. Perhaps in the more settled Aryan dis- 
tricts they were so, but in large tracts they were more numerous 
and powerful than the new-comers. ‘Thus, long after Behar 
became part of the land of the Aryans, a dynasty of aboriginal’ 
kings flourished there. It was among such populations that: 
Buddhism won its first successes. They were lost to Buddhism 
when their superstitions were incorporated as recognised ele- 
ments in Hinduism. The genuine Brahmins and Rajputs 
(representing the warrior or kingly class) of to-day are no 
doubt pure Aryans; but the mass of the people called Hindu 
are of mixed descent, or are entirely aboriginal, and the popu- 
Jar religion contains as many aboriginal as Aryan elements, 

The course of Hindu religious development may be roughly 
summarised as follows :—'There was first the Vedic cultus of the 
powers of nature and ancestral heroes. Next, asceticism and 
the philosophic conception of Brahma (suggested, perhaps, as 
the name seems to imply, by the phallus worship of the abor- 
gines), the supreme, self-existent soul and source of all things. 
Next, the two previous elements remaining untouched, the 
various deities and observances of the aborigines are absorbed. 
Here the Brahminic passion for systematising comes into play. 
The Supreme Being is still one, but in this unity is a trinity 
of three persons—(1.) Brahma, the creator—the god of philo- 
sophic analysis. (2.) Vishnu, the preserver—the old sun-god 
of the Vedic and pre-Vedic Aryan times. (3.) Siva, the 
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destroyer—the god of the aborigines, identified with Rudra, 
the Vedic god of the sweeping storm. In the modern Hindu 
world there are but two great cults—the worship of Vishnu, 
cheerful, and the fruit of hope and joyful reliance; and the 
worship of Siva, gloomy, and the fruit of fear; but thousands of 
other deities or personifications—Vedic, aboriginal, Brahminical 
—are had in reverence. ‘The ordinary Hindu worshipper is 
content to perform the rites and ceremonies the usage of his 
family prescribes without inquiring into the essence of the 
beings he addresses, or the compatibility of his form of re- 
ligion with that which he sees around him. He _ believes 
vaguely in some kind of future life, transmigrational or other, 
in which the consequences of his acts will follow him, and that 
it is his interest in this world and the next to accumulate merit 
by the due discharge of duties. Therefore to Siva or to Vishnu, 
to the minor deities, to ancestors, to rivers, to cows, to the tools 
of his trade, he performs the rites prescribed by traditional 
usage. The educated Hindu, on the other hand, who professes 
to be orthodox, explains away all the inconsistencies of the cos- 
mogonies and theogonies which Brahminical inventiveness has 
constructed, by saying that the universe has been created more 
than once ; that God is all, and is in all ; that God is soul, and 
soul is God ; that what seems to be is not, and what is does not 
appear ; that Maya or illusion reigns everywhere. In all ages 
ardent attempts have been made to reform Hinduism from 
within by shaking off the chains of caste, and substituting a pure 
spiritual worship for its superstitious observances. Many of 
these movements resulted in the formation of sects which—not 
always in the original purity of their faith—flourish to this day. 
The Sikh nation is one. The Brahmo Samaj of the present age 
is the product, perhaps, as much of the influence of Western 
thought as of the indigenous reforming spirit. Sects, too, not 
hostile to Hinduism abound, the members of which show their 
superior sanctity by ignoring caste and Brahmin pretensions. 
To these orders belong fakirs and the various fraternities of 
monks. 

The practical common sense of the Brahmins is well illus- 
trated by the use they have made of two great tribal traditions 
—that of Rama, hero of the warrior caste, which has been 
already described, and that of Krishna, the hero of a tribe 
which was certainly not Aryan. Both are converted into incar- 
nations of Vishnu. Their story is told with every poetic em- 
bellishment. Episodes are introduced to explain away features 
inconsistent with Brahminical usages. Others are added to 
connect the incidents with the general Brahminic tradition. 
The worship of these incarnations is the chief, and far the most 
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picturesque, feature of the religion of Northern India. Hindu 
maids and matrons are never weary of hearing of the childish 
pranks of the dark comely Krishna—of his sports with the 
milkmaids—of the terrible chastisement he wrought on his 
foes—and of his ever-constant grace to those who loved him. 
Once a year, too, the resources of every town are devoted to 
reproducing with grand processions, gorgeous archaic costumes, 
hideous masks, and great wealth of fireworks, the scene of 
Rama’s victory over the demon Ravana. 

The Sanscrit of the earliest Vedas is the oldest language 
known, and therefore may be supposed to approach most nearly 
to that spoken by the common ancestors of Eastern and Western 
nations before the dispersion. In Sanscrit literature we have 
a complete series of specimens connecting it with the vernacular 
tongues of modern India. The extent to which these are based 
on Sanscrit is a measure of the thoroughness of the Aryan 
conquest. In the plains of the Panjab, Oudh, the N.W.P., 
Bengal, and Bombay, we find that the vocabulary of the spoken 
vernaculars is Aryan with but a slight admixture of aboriginal 
words. In the hilly tracts, the vocabulary is chiefly aboriginal, 
the few Aryan words being of comparatively recent introduction. 
In Madras the vernaculars are non-Aryan. In the ages that 
followed the completion of the Aryan conquest the country was 
divided into a number of kingdoms of the kind described in 
the Institutes of the Manavas, some of which occasionally 
established supremacy over the others. There was considerable 
commerce with the outer world, and Bactrian-Greek and Assyrian 
influence seem to have left some impress on art. The splendid 
state of some of the kings is still traditional. And there is 
every reason to believe that at certain times in certain places, 
while the material condition of the people was better than it is 
now, art in its purest forms flourished, a noble literature arose, 
and learning and science, religion and morality, were had in 
honour. It is hardly to be wondered at that the golden age of 
the Hindu is in the past, not the future. But all these civilisa- 
tions perished in internecine strife or amid the calamities of the 
Musulman invasions. 

Of Hindu art we shall speak hereafter. The fruits of the 
literary activity of the time appear not only in the philosophic 
literature, the vast collections of religious traditions, the gram- 
mars, the manuals of ritual, and the interminable series of com- 
ments on all these and on the Vedas, but in the great epics, the 
exquisitely graceful series of dramas, and several religious and 
historical poems of great merit. 

If the caste system described in the Institutes had ever ex- 
isted, it had ceased to exist in the later times of which we are 
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now treating: it had been modified to suit the facts of society. 
The Brahmins and the warriors still exist as separate orders ; 
but instead of merchants and Sudras, we find an infinite number 
of classes inferior to the two first. The natives have no word 
with the peculiar connotation of the European word “caste.” 
They speak of the orders or classes as “ kinds” or “complexions,” 
using the word “ complexions” probably in the vaguest sense. 
The bond of blood has always been strong in primitive societies. 
Those connected by it adopt common usages. ‘The persistence 
of the usages conserves the tradition of the common descent. 
But, in the East at any rate, communities so united frequently 
adopt common pursuits; and hence, by an easy trausition, 
persons of common pursuits who are not connected by blood 
adopt a fiction of a common descent, and become a caste with 
caste usages. The observable phenomena of Indian society 
support this view. Every caste is subdivided, and these sub- 
divisions are again subdivided. Members of one subdivision are 
sometimes as much debarred from caste intercourse with mem- 
bers of others as strangers would be. Again, while each of such 
subdivisions is held together by the tradition of a common de- 
scent, we find bodies of men of various origin, whom political 
or social accident has thrown together, invent or adopt an epony- 
mous ancestor. By far the largest number of the important 
castes are simply tribes with tribal or even national usages and 
traditions. The system having once struck root, created an 
atmosphere for its further growth. ‘Thus Musulman society in 
India has adopted from the conquered Hindus a class organisa- 
tion hardly distinguishable from the caste system. Castes would 
probably still exist even iff Brahminism had perished. Its work 
has been to conserve and develop that idea of the inferiority of 
certain classes to others which was originally derived from their 
comparative civilisation or political status, or from the nature of 
the functions they discharged. It must be admitted that the effect 
of the system is now to check the natural development of classes 
and individuals. Yet, like most institutions, it owes its strength 
to its utility. India has but for few and brief intervals in its long 
history seen a strong and settled government. Caste institutions 
have supplied the want of tribunals and public opinion: They 
have given fibre to society in ages when it was held together 
neither by kings, nor feudal institutions, nor social co-ordina- 
tion, nor political organisation. It has done its work, and is 
passing away. 

We need not linger over the history of successive waves of 
Musulman invasion. The first great shock came in a.p. 1001. 
In 1193 Delhi, the metropolis of Hinduism, was taken. ‘The 
Rajput population about that city, which formed the bulwark of 
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the race, was driven from its ancient home. Some migrated to 
the sandy hilly region now called after them Rajputana, where, 
under the rule of their ancestral chiefs, Hindu institutions still 
survive in picturesque decrepitude. Others migrated to the 
country on the banks of the Ganges about Benares, where they 
dispossessed or reduced to subjection the half-Hinduised abori- 
ginal tribes, the greatness of whose civilisation cyclopean forts 
and vast irrigation works still attest. Indian history, it cannot 
be too well understood, has been, with few and brief exceptions, 
one of constant disintegration and rearrangement. The tradi- 
tions of most. cultivating communities of the N.W.P. refer the 
commencement of their occupancy to the arrival at a compara- 
tively recent time of the family or families from whom they are 
sprung. Plague, famine, conquest, or growth of numbers com- 
pelled communities to send offshoots to conquer or reclaim land 
elsewhere. But for this castes would be localised. ‘I'he process 
of peaceful migration still continues ; and Government, if it is to 
make adequate provision against the recurrence of famine, must 
transfer whole village communities from the over-populated 
regions to the still virgin soil of Central and North-Eastern 
India. 

By 1203, Musulman armies had reduced to subjection the 
whole N.W.P., Behar, and Bengal. ‘Though they came—whe- 
ther Pathans or Moguls—to conquer, but not to dispossess or 
exterminate, the old population, large bodies of them settled in 
India, especially in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Resistance 
was crushed with merciless severity. The shrines of captured 
towns were destroyed and their wealth plundered ; but, as a rule, 
the Musulman princes were not bigots. Hinduism was taxed 
but tolerated. Yet the social influence and prestige of the con- 
querors (who, unlike us, lived and died among the subject race), 
the occasional persecutions, the temporal advantages held 
out to converts, perhaps, in some cases, sincere preference for 
the new creed, induced many of the Hindus to abandon their 
old religion. The greater part of the Indian Musulmans, espe- 
cially in Eastern Bengal, are converted Hindus. It is hardly 
necessary to describe the nature and tendency of the teachings 
of Islam. In India it has assumed its most tolerant form. ‘The 
sincerest believers are, as a rule, the most peaceful and loyal 
citizens. Although among the lower orders in the large towns 
ignorance has given rise to fanaticism, which finds expression 
sometimes in attacks on their-Hindu neighbours, yet amongst 
the educated many are free-thinkers, while the rationalising 
spirit has given rise to a Broad Church in Islam as well as in 
Christianity. 

To the time of Aurangzeb the history of India is that of the 
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gradual extension and consolidation of the Musulman power, 
broken by the revolts of Hindu chiefs and Musulman governors, 
and intrigues and conspiracies at the imperial court. Occasion- 
ally a Hindu or Mohammadan succeeded in creating and main- 
taining an independent kingdom. Many of the Hindu princi- 
palities remained unsubdued. But all these movements, if they 
troubled the depths of society, did so only by ruffling its surface. 
Husbandmen were sometimes torn from the fields to serve in 
armies, crops were ravaged, and hoards plundered. Freebooting 
barons sprang up to harass peaceful industry. There was no 
police, and might was right. | For the struggle was, in fact, not 
for the duties of sovereignty, but for its dues. 

From time immemorial in India the sovereign power has 
exercised the right of taking a share of the produce of the soil ; 
the amount being determined only by its own moderation or 
discretion. In theory, this was to be collected by Government 
officials. In practice, however, it was in times of order virtually 
farmed out; and as in the East every office has a tendency to 
become hereditary, these official collectors or farmers became in 
many cases quasi-proprietors. In times of disorder local chiefs 
fought with each other for the right of collecting from the culti- 
vators, who were sometimes obliged to pay excessive demands— 
sometimes had to pay the same demand to each of rival claimants, 
and sometimes managed to evade any payment at all. Till lately 
there were in districts of the N.W.P. villages of sturdy Rajputs 
where revenue was exacted only by a display of overwhelming 
military force. In the same way the competitors for the supreme 
power of the state had not only to undertake formal campaigns 
against each other, but were obliged to support the local chiefs 
or landholders who recognised their authority, and to supplant 
or wrest revenue from those who refused to do so. Amid all 
these storms the village communities retained their vitality. 
Their constitution of course varied. But the prevailing type, 
when we assumed the civil government of the country, seems 
to have been substantially identical with that of the Teutonic 
and Slavonian societies. In the Panjab most of the village 
communities even now preserve all the features of the Western 
brotherhoods. The descendants of the founders cultivated the 
lands in common, according to a system agreed on by the com- 
munity, and the produce was divided among the families in 
proportion to their fractional right, according to the Hindu law 
of inheritance. Sometimes the land was let out to strangers 
at arent paid in kind or by services. In villages from which 
the aboriginal communities had been ousted, members of that 
race were found as serfs or tenants. The headman (generally 
the fittest of the family in the most direct line of descent from 
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the founder) and a council of elders managed the affairs of the 
brotherhood and settled their disputes. Each village had its 
staff of paid officials—a spiritual adviser and priest, a barber, a 
washerman, a sweeper, a watchman, and a messenger. In some 
villages where land had been divided among the families for 
separate cultivation, the custom of redistribution was practically 
in abeyance, or part of the land was held in common and part 
in severalty. Sometimes the amount of land held in severalty 
was the measure of the share of the common produce claimable. 
Sometimes an aggrieved sharer could claim an adjustment of 
the land held in severalty to the ratio of ancestral right. 

In the great Revenue Settlement of 1833 we ascertained and 
recorded the customs and usages as they then existed, and thus 
deprived them of all elasticity and power of growth. Legislation 
has since affected every relation of village life. The power we 
have given to each coparcener to claim separation of his share 
of the land and responsibility for the revenue is being largely 
availed of. Many of the ancestral proprietors have been dis- 
possessed in execution of decrees of Civil or Revenue Courts, or 
have voluntarily alienated their shares, and in a generation it 
is probable that the communities of the N.W.P. will offer few 
features to interest students of early institutions. Thus the order 
and tolerance of onr rule has been a greater solvent of indigenous 
social forms than the fierce and troubled ages that preceded it. 
It is the old story of the north wind and the sun. 

The glory of Musulman rule culminated in the reign of the 
Mogul emperor Akbar (1556-1605), a descendant of Timur and 
of Chengiz Khan, wild chiefs whose devasting energy ages before 
had swept away the old populations of Central Asia. By the faith- 
ful of to-day he is execrated as a free-thinker. Speculative inquiry, 
religious and philosophical, was the amusement of his court. 
Priests of all creeds, even Christians, were encouraged to explain 
and defend their beliefs. Among his queens were the daughters 
of Rajput chiefs, and the house of his Christian wife, decorated 
with Christian emblems, is still pointed ont among the fairy- 
like structures of his palace at Fatehpur Sikri. Every depart- 
ment of government was organised, and the ablest men, whether 
Hindus or Musulmans, were selected for administrative posts. 
The revenue system of his great Hindu Finance Minister is 
the basis of ours. During his reign, and that of his successors 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, the network of stately avenues which 
connect the most distant provinces was completed. Every- 
where the public buildings they constructed (whose grace and 
massiveness contrast curiously with the whitewashed hideous- 
nesses of our régime) are delights to the artist and quarries to 
enterprising officers of the Public Works Department. To these 
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princes we owe the fanciful delicacy of Fatehpur Sikri, the 
ornate stateliness of the Diwan-i-Khas at Delhi, and the 
dreamy sensuous lustre of the aj. No cities of the world can 
compete in architectural magnificence with the Mogul capitals, 
Agra and Delhi. But we should do grievous injustice to Hindu 
genius if we failed to point out the influence it has had on 
the development of Indian Musulman art. The characteristic 
features of the style of Northern India at the time of the Musul- 
man conquest were the employment of the architrave supported 
by pillars and brackets, the avoidance of external flat surfaces 
by the introduction of projections and irregularities into walls 
and roofs, the free use of carved ornament (whether floral, 
geometrical, or figure) on surfaces and supports, and especially 
the elaborate ornament and varying shapes of the pillars and 
brackets. On the other hand, the characteristics of the poor and 
undeveloped architecture of the Pathan invaders were the em- 
ployment of the flattened dome, the arch, the flat, coloured wall, 
and the absence of sculptured ornament. Isolated round towers 
were often built. In their first attempts at construction in 
India they used the materials of the Hindu shrines they demol- 
ished as colonnades to support their domes and as ornaments on 
the surface of their walls. Where they had to build with fresh 
material, they were forced to employ the skill of Hindu architects 
and workmen. The general form was Pathan—all the details 
were Hindu. Thus graceful brackets and mouldings were freely 
introduced, and surfaces were covered with delicate sculpture. 
Cupolas were ranged around the central dome, and, finally, the 
minarets were united in one building with the domes and halls. 
In the Mohammadan reaction which followed the death of Akbar, 
Hindu details were gradually eliminated. Sumptuous marbles 
of various colours were used as building material, and where 
further ornament or colour was considered necessary, it was sup- 
plied by mosaics of precious stones, a style which had been intro- 
duced by Italian artists. Modern Delhi was built by Shah Jahan, 
but to the south the ground for twenty miles is covered with 
the ruins of abandoned capitals. ‘There is the mound where the 
heroes of the Mahabharata built their town in the midst of 
lonely forests. ‘here is the fort where Rajput chivalry made its 
last stand against the Pathan invaders. ‘There are the huge 
fortresses of the Pathan kings, and the halls and tombs of their 
Mogul conquerors, Towers, pillars, mosques, pleasure-houses, 
tombs, and wells offer a sequence of architectural examples 
which, in interest and beauty, and the heightening charm of wild 
desolation, rival the monuments of Athens and Rome. 
Meanwhile the composite style of architecture had reacted on 
the Hindu style. So that there are many examples which it 
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would be difficult to assign to either class. The wretched 
examples of classical styles for which English engineers—we 
cannot speak of them as architects—are responsible, have 
further depraved Indian art. Yet it still lives in places where 
Hindu sentiment is strong. At Muttra, the holy city of 
Krishna, are long lines of facades, whose sculptured ornaments 
and delicate balconies of pierced stone-work recall the grace and 
richness of the loggias of Venice and the tracery of Nuremberg. 
At Benares, which is to Hinduism at once what Rome is to 
Catholic Christendom and Oxford once was to English learning, 
are little shrines that may almost serve as tabernacles in a 
Gothic baptistery. 

The more delicate handicrafts, miniature painting, carvings in 
ivory and marble, damascening, metal-work, pottery, weaving, 
have flourished in India from time immemorial. But painting 
and sculpture, except as decorative accessories to architecture, 
are unknown. ‘The ugliness of an idol is generally in proportion 
to its sanctity. We may here perhaps add, to complete our 
survey of native art, that though the Hindu musical system is 
one of great technical elaborateness, the melodies, owing to the 
intervals between the tones being less than in the European 
system, seem to the European ear, with few exceptions, mono- 
tonous and ill defined. 

Literature, too, flourished under the Moguls. Hindustani 
had arisen as a lingua franca from the intercourse of the 
Persian-speaking Pathans with the Hindi-speaking Hindus. 
Hindi, we have already said, is the modern form of spoken 
Sanscrit which prevails in the N.W.P. The grammatical 
forms of Hindustani and the simpler elements of its vocabulary 
have been supplied by Hindi. Persian has given the rest. 
Under native Governments, and under ours till 1835, Persian 
was the court and official language. We have since made the 
vernaculars the official tongue. Hindustani is recognised as 
that of the N.W.P., but in truth, as used by officials, it is not 
a vernacular at all. The spoken dialects of the villagers (all 
classed roughly as Hindi) vary from district to district. Gram- 
matical forms as well as vocabulary vary, so that. a peasant of 
Cawnpore hardly understands the speech of Benares. Now 
Persian is to an Indian official what French is to the European 
diplomatist and litterateur. The natural tendency of men who 
despised the true vernacular was not only to supply the de- 
ficiencies of Hindustani from Persian, but to substitute Persian 
words for the existing Hindi ones. ‘The language, too, of the 
Persian documents they had been familiar with so long kept 
running in their head and came familiarly to their tongue. 
Again, if Persian is the French of India, Arabic is to Persian 
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what Latin was to English in Dr. Johnson’s time. The most 
elegant Persian is that which contains the largest number of 
Arabic words. It results from all this, that while there zs a 
Hindustani language which is intelligible to the Musulman 
population and to the better class of Hindus, especially to those 
who live in cities, the so-called vernacular of our courts is often 
unintelligible to every one who has not had an official training 
or a knowledge of Persian and Arabic. The villagers who have 
the misfortune to be regular attendants at our courts have picked 
up a good many of the high Persian phrases they hear there, 
and reproduce them in a curiously mutilated form in the midst 
of their patois. A great many technical English or Portuguese 
words are intelligible to nearly every one. Hindustani has pro- 
duced no original, spontaneous literature, but most vernacular 
newspapers and law-books are published in it. Translations 
of the great Sanscrit works exist in Hindi, as well as popular 
stories and some admirable national poems, ‘The modern 
literary Hindi is quite as artificial as Hindustani, Sanscrit taking 
the place of Persian. Musulman Indian literature is chiefly in 
Persian or Arabic. It consists of works in every department— 
notably that of history and memoirs. The religious literature, 
both in Sanscrit and Arabic, consists, as a rule, of old stories 
retold or old materials redressed. 

We have thought it convenient to give this brief account of 
the present state of native culture in connection with the reigns 
of the three Mogul princes (Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan) 
whose character and fortune permitted them to give it direc- 
tion and encouragement. We must now resume our review of 
the external events which have affected the condition of the 
N.W.P. 

Aurangzeb, who succeeded Shah Jahan, was a fierce icono- 
clast. Throughout Northern India the ancient shrines were 
despoiled and demolished. Few Western travellers can look upon 
the long line of palaces and temples which form the river front 
of Benares without emotion and delight. Of all the sacred 
buildings, the oldest is the mosque of Aurangzeb, whose minarets, 
rising in stately simplicity, still proclaim the triamph of Islam. 
Behind it are a few exquisite columns and cornices of the 
ancient temple of Bisheshwar, once the glory of Hinduism. All 
else perished. Throughout the city we find patches of squalid 
ruin where pillars which Hindus plundered from Buddhist 
shrines support the crumbling remains of the mosques the 
Musulman constructed from the wreck of the Hindu temples. 
The number would be greater had not an energetic and econo- 
mical Public Works Department seen their value as material 
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for the foundations of the Burna Bridge, and _ successfully 
asserted the superior efficiency of Christianity and brick and 
plaster to Mohammadanism and cut stone as a destroyer of tlie 
remains of ancient art. 

Aurangzeb’s reign was spent in wars against the indepen- 
dent kingdoms of the Deccan, and attempts to check the rising 
power of the Marathas. He died in 1707. In that year the 
East India Company, which, during the century preceding, had, 
in spite of the hostility of the native rulers and their Portuguese 
rivals, maintained factories on the coasts of Madras and Bombay, 
erected into a presidency, under the title of Fort William in 
Bengal, the fortified factory they had established at Calcutta. 
During the reigns of Aurangzeb’s weak successors from 1707 to 
1761, the Mogul power steadily declined. ‘The Sikhs, a reformed 
Hindu sect of the Panjab, which persecution had converted 
into a nation of warriors, troubled the Empire from the west. 
The Prime Minister, throwing off his allegiance to the Mogul 
court, established that independent kingdom of Haidarabad 
which, under the able administration of Sir Salar Jung, is now 
the most flourishing of native states. The Marathas—robber 
bands which under a succession of able leaders became an army 
and a nation—swept in lightly moving hosts over province after 
province that lay between their mountain homes in the Western 
Ghats and Delhi, the imperial city of the Moguls. Three times 
hosts of Afghans or Persians invaded India. They conquered 
the Panjab. ‘T'wice they sacked Delhi. Within, the city was 
rent by the strife of the factions which struggled for power in 
the court. The Jats, a warlike race of obscure origin, un- 
matched for sturdy courage in war and industry in time of 
peace, and the Rohillas, a Pathan people settled in the country 
called after them Rohilkhand, appear upon the scene. It would 
be tedious to describe the various combinations of these warring 
elements. At length in 1761, on the plain of Panipat, a vast 
army of Marathas, with Jats and Rajputs as tributary allies, 
encountered the Afghan host and the Rohilla and imperial 
troops in a final. struggle for supremacy. The Hindus were 
defeated and almost annihilated. Maratha nationality perished, 
and by the withdrawal of the Afghans, the Mogul sovereign was 
left for a little unmolested on his tottering throne amid the 
fragments of his shattered Empire. 

During the whole of this period, the outlying provinces were 
gradually throwing off the yoke of subjection to Delhi. The old 
princes reasserted their independence. The Mogul governors 
became virtually independent. Into the struggles of the various 
powers thus formed the French and English entered as allies. 
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By the close of the period the English had established their 
influence and annihilated the French power in India. In 
Bengal (after Clive’s victory at Plassy) they had deposed the 
sovereign, who still called himself the Viceroy of the Delhi 
Emperor, and placed another on his throne. In 1765, after a 
series of brilliant services rendered to the Emperor against 
Marathas and the Vizier of Oudh, they obtained from him the 
Diwani or civil government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The 
abuses and extortions of which the Company’s officers were 
guilty in the exercise of this power were such that, a few years 
later, the great Clive had to return to check for a time the tide 
of corruption. For a time only. While our armies were en- 
gaged in the great struggle for supremacy in Southern India 
with the ruler of Mysore, and in protecting Bengal from the 
raids of Marathas, the civil officers of the Company were making 
havoc of the resources of the country. We have already pointed 
out how great is the influence of Government as head Jandlord. 
This was the power wielded by a small coterie of English adven- 
turers, whose imaginations but a few years before had hardly 
travelled beyond the warehouses of Fort William. Not merely 
then, but in the management of later acquisitions, the duties of 
government were left to natives, who had obtained their places 
by bribery and finesse, and rewarded themselves by fraud and 
extortion. While the Company’s revenue steadily declined, a 
large part of the land passed into the hands of the native officials 
by fraudulent processes which moderate intelligence and integ- 
rity in English administrators would have rendered impossible. 
While the country was thus misgoverned, a great famine in 1770 
converted fertile regions into wastes, and reduced the population 
of Bengal by more than a third. 

Happily it is not necessary for our purpose to do more than 
allude to the tedious warfare we waged with the Mysore chiefs, 
and Hastings’s relations with the Emperor and Vizier of Oudh, 
his expulsion of the Rohillas, and his treatment of the Rajah 
of Benares, whose semi-independent power was one of the 
strange growths of the time. The Benares districts of the 
N.W.P., were ceded to us in 1775 by the Vizier, and are 
therefore the parts which have been longest under our rule. 
The Maratha power still lingered in broken fragments in the 
west, and at length being consolidated in 1794, became para- 
mount in India except where English influence reigned. 

We can sketch only in rough outline the history of the early 
experiments in the government of an Indian province by the ser- 
vants of a London company, When the administration of the 
revenue and of civil justice was assumed in 1765, that of criminal 
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justice was nominally left in the hands of the native Viceroy of 
Bengal, acting as the deputy of the Delhi Emperor. In a few 
districts round Calcutta the revenue administration was conducted 
by the Company’s English servants, but elsewhere it was left to 
native officers, an imperfect control being exercised over them 
by English residents at Murshidabad and Patna. 

In 1772 the London Directors informed their Indian Governor 
of their intention ‘to take upon themselves by the agency of their 
(European) servants the entire care and management of the reve- 
nues.” Warren Hastings and his Council accordingly proposed a 
new plan of administration, “ adapted to the manners and under- 
standings of the people and the exigencies of the country, adher- 
ing as closely as possible to their ancient usages and institutions.” 
This scheme was the basis of the systems subsequently adopted 
in Bengal, and introduced into the districts of the N.W.P. 
as they were successively annexed. ‘The Tresident and his 
Council, with an establishment of native officers, became a 
Board of Revenue sitting at Calcutta. The whole territory was 
divided into districts, over each of which presided a covenanted 
(European) servant of the Company, with a native deputy and 
staff. This officer was styled a Collector of Revenue, and was, 
in addition to his fiscal duties, to settle disputes, prevent oppres- 
sion, and develop the resources of the country. Natives still 
generally describe by this infelicitous title the officer in whom 
is vested, under the existing régime, the revenue, administrative, 
and magisterial control of a district. Before the Mutiny, when 
lawyers were not as common as they now are, the name conveyed 
to the mass of the people the idea of a benevolent if capricious 
Providence. In each district was a civil court, presided over by the 
Collector, for the decision of all civil suits, except claims to landed 
estates. In each district, too, was a criminal court, in which the 
Musulman law-officers sat to expound the law and adjudicate 
on the facts. But the,Collector was “ to attend to the proceedings, 
and see that the decision was passed in a fair and impartial 
manner, according to the proofs exhibited.” High Courts of 
Appeal and Control were established at Calcutta. The High 
Chi Court was presided over by the President and Council, 
assisted by native officers. The Criminal Court was presided 
over by a native judge, representing the Viceroy. But as 
the Collector was to control the District Criminal Courts, the 
President and Council were to control the High Criminal Court. 
The revenue collections had been farmed out to the highest 
bidders for five years, and jurisdiction in petty criminal cases 
was allowed to the head farmers. The Collectors, too, were in- 
vested with certain police powers. 
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In the civil courts, suits of Musulmans and Hindus regarding 
inheritance, marriage, caste, and religious institutions were to 
be decided in accordance with the laws of the respective com- 
munities. From the earliest period of Musulman rule the 
criminal courts had administered Mohammadan law. <A general 
observance of its principles was enjoined in the new plan, but for 
some of its more barbarous and injudicious features were substi- 
tuted rules more in accordance with Western ideas. 

Suits between Englishmen residing in India were of course to 
be tried according to English law. But as the judges who had 
hitherto exercised jurisdiction im the Mayor’s Court “had never 
been persons educated. in the knowledge of English law, and 
were justly sensible of their. own deficiency,” a Supreme Court of 
Judicature was established under statute by royal charter in 
1774, with English-Jawyers as crown judges. Its jurisdiction 
extended not only to Englishmen but to natives residing in the 
settlement, and to,others rendering themselves amenable to its 
jurisdiction by special contract. In 1780 the Chief-Justice 
became President of the High Civil Court at Calcutta, and in 
that capacity framed rules for the guidance of the subordinate 
courts. ‘he same Act which created the Supreme Court em- 
powered the President and Council of the Factory to make rules 
and regulations for the good government of Bengal. In the 
exercise of this power, the only public opinion which guided 
them was that of men whose minds were imbued with the super- 
stitious reverence for English law which then prevailed. Thus 
the influence of English law on legislation and practice in India 
originated in the necessity of providing a British tribunal for 
British subjects. 

Between 1772 and 1787 great changes of system were intro- 
duced at frequent intervals. The Governor and his Council ceased 
to preside in the High Criminal and Civil Courts. The admini- 
stration of the revenue and civil justice in the districts was 
restored to native officials, under the control of six provincial 
councils. Then the jurisdiction of the councils was restricted to 
revenue matters, and provincial civil courts were established 
under the presidency of covenanted officers. Police work was at 
first made over to native district officers, but was subsequently 
transferred to the judges of the civil courts—the Governor exer- 
cising a general control, 

Lord Cornwallis came to India as Governor-General in 1786 
expressly to inquire into and to redress the injustice which, it 
was alleged, had been done to the various classes of great native 
landholders in British territory. The instructions which he 
received from the Directors professed to be dictated “by the 
necessity of accommodating their views and interests to the 
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existing manners and usages of the people, rather than by any 
abstract theories drawn from other countries or applicable to a 
different state of things.” 

The administrative measures of his rule had a lasting effect 
on the systems adopted for the provinces subsequently annexed. 
The difficulties we experienced in collecting that portion of the 
yearly produce which, according to native custom, formed the 
rent or revenue paid to the state, suggested that an amount 
should be fixed in cash to be paid in perpetuity. The advantages 
which it was supposed would arise from the creation of an 
aristocracy of large landed proprietors on the English system, 
and the expediency of making the class thus created interested 
in the stability of our rule, suggested that the settlement should 
be made with the existing body of middlemen, farmers, or tax- 
collectors—many of whom had but a few years before assumed 
that position, and most of whom had abused it. The cultivating 
community was reduced to the condition of tenants at will of a 
mushroom class of harpies, while the state sacrificed its interest 
in the increased productiveness of land and value of produce. 
Government undertook at the time to legislate for the protection 
of the rights of the tenants, but the promise remained practically 
unfulfilled till our day. ; 

Again, the change from a demand in kind, varying with the 
productiveness of the season, and suspended or remitted as cir- 
cumstances rendered it advisable, to a fixed, rigorously-recurring, 
and somewhat enhanced demand, soon brought a singularly 
thriftless class into hopeless arrear. If, in the first instance, the 
pressure was passed on from the newly-created landlord to the 
tenant, a point was at last reached at which further extortion 
was impossible. In Bengal proper most of the proprietary rights 
we created changed hands ten years after settlement. In the 
Benares districts the settlement was in many instances made 
with the representatives of the village communities, many of 
whom belonged to the most chivalric Rajput races. Partly 
owing to their improvidence, but chiefly owing to the fraudulent 
procedure of the native officials, who were the real depositaries 
of the power nominally exercised by the English “ Collector ” of 
the district, they were declared in arrear. ‘The power of sale 
reserved to Government was exercised, and the estates were in 
many cases bought for nominal sums by the officials who had 
contrived the disaster. As an illustration of the success of the 
scheme for creating a landlord class, it may be mentioned that 
few of these machine-made aristocrats ever ventured near the 
lands they had filched. Similar frauds occurred in other dis- 
tricts of the N.W.P. subsequently settled for terms of years. 
The injuries thus done were afterwards as far as possible re- 
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dressed ; but nothing has been done for the dispossessed pro- 
prietors of Benares. They are still on the land as tenants, and 
the ready support they gave the rebels of Behar in 1857 showed 
how the sense of their wrongs still rankled in their minds. We 
would not overstate the case. ‘The dispossessed proprietors had 
been only some centuries in occupation ; but they had established 
a prescriptive right. The sympathies of the people were and are 
with them, while even the resident descendants of their sup- 
planters are still considered aliens, and are known not as “ Jand- 
lords” but as “auction purchasers.” This is one of a class of 
questions which complacent officialdom ignores, and we do not 
conceal from ourselves the difficulties which would now attend 
an attempt at redress. But one fact must be borne in mind: 
traditions of lost rights of this kind seen imperishable in India. 

In 1787 the functions of civil and criminal justice were again 
united with those of revenue administration, and again the 
Collector presided in the civil courts. He had judicial power 
in petty criminal cases, but in serious cases he had power only 
to apprehend offenders and send them for trial to the Musulman 
judge. The interference of the Company’s Government with 
the proceedings in the native court was confined to recommend- 
ing the mitigation of barbarous punishments. In 1790, however, 
the Governor-General resolved to resume the superintendence of 
criminal justice throughout the provinces. District magistrates 
were appointed to investigate all criminal charges, to punish in 
petty cases, to acquit or commit for trial in serious cases. Courts 
of circuit were constituted, consisting of two covenanted officials 
assisted by Musulmanlaw-officers as assessors. ‘Che High Criminal 
Court consisted of the Governor-General and his Council, assisted 
by the chief Musulman law-officers. Besides being a court of 
appeal, it controlled the general police and judicial administra- 
tion. Justice was still administered according to Musulman 
law. Not till 1791 was the punishment of mutilation forbidden. 
Not till 1792 was it declared that murder could not be com- 
promised by the payment of compensation to the relatives of the 
deceased. In that year, too, police management was transferred 
from the landowners or farmers to the magistrates. Districts 
were divided into jurisdictions of twenty square miles, super- 
intended by a native inspector and staff, subordinate to the 
magistrate, and paid by the Company. 

his transfer of police responsibility marks a distinct stage in 
the history of Hindu society. Originally village communities 
were responsible for the acts of each member. When a stranger 
or a member of the brotherhood obtained by moral or material 
force a preponderating influence in village affairs, the power of 
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coercion passed into his hands. The sovereign, as head land- 
lord, recognised him as the representative of the community in 
revenue matters. ‘The sovereign, as the source of justice, held 
him responsible in criminal matters. It naturally followed that 
he was allowed to exercise public and even judicial functions over 
those for whose acts he was responsible. ach liability involved 
its privilege, and the bundle of liabilities and privileges consti- 
tuted what in our Settlement operations we recognised as a pro- 
prietary right in relation to land. Natives hardly yet under- 
stand that the withdrawal of the liability involved the withdrawal 
of the power. The conception of personal rights has hardly yet 
taken root ; and when, as happens every day, men of influence 
are punished in our courts for enforcing claims recognised by 
public opinion as prescriptive—that is to say, as just—by means 
not warranted by law, popular sentiment is generally on the 
side of the offender. 

In 1793 Lord Cornwallis reduced the mass of rude Regulations 
to the form of a Code, and introduced a new system of judicature. 
The Code was, at the time of the Mutiny, the basis of the Regu- 
lation law of India, and the system of judicature supplied the 
groundwork of the fabric of tribunals that then existed. The 
separate revenue courts were abolished, and a series of civil 
courts of graduated powers were established. The principal 
courts of original jurisdiction were the twenty-six district and 
city courts, presided over by a covenanted servant assisted by 
Hindu and Musulman law-officers and a registrar. From the 
decisions of these courts appeals were allowed to four pro- 
vincial courts, in which three European judges presided with 
the usual native assessors. From the provincial courts appeals 
went to the High Civil Court at Calcutta, in which the Governor- 
General and his Council presided. For the trial of petty suits 
there were four courts, subordinate to the district and city courts, 
namely, the court of the registrar (a covenanted civil servant). 
and three grades of courts of native judges. 

The district and city judges were constituted magistrates 
within their jurisdiction. Commitments were to be made to 
courts of circuit consisting of the judges of the provincial 
(civil) courts and Musulman law-officers. Above all was the 
Chief Criminal Court, consisting of the Governor-General, his 
Council, and the principal Musulman law-officers. In all these 
criminal courts Musulman law (as modified by the Regulations) 
was to be administered. ; 

One measure of Lord Cornwallis claims grateful recognition. 
He reformed the Civil Service. Hitherto their pay had been 
but nominal. In theory they were clerks and factors. In reality 
they were often at once diplomatists and governors of kingdoms. 
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But the discharge of these duties was to be combined with the 
acquirement of the fortune which would alone reward them for 
the perils and dangers of Indian life, and with such management 
of the Company’s mercantile affairs as would satisfy the greedy 
clamour of the English proprietors, who made dividends the 
one test of successful government. Our sketch of their influence 
would be incomplete without some account of the life they led. 
At the Presidency, though the Directors tried to subject them to 
a Spartan code of sumptuary rules, the English vices of the time 
were reproduced with Oriental exaggeration. When their new 
duties summoned them to the isolation of district life, they kept 
up princely establishments. In the memories of those early days, 
which still live among natives, the glories of their kitchens and 
stables vie with the splendour of the Viceroy’s court at Murshida- 
bad. Of culture at first there was little. But Oriental literature 
has never wanted ardent students; and as the service rose toa 
sense of its duties, the difficulties and responsibilities of their 
position developed those faculties of philosophic observation 
which are latent in most English gentlemen. The official 
literature is perhaps unsurpassed, and the art of making Regu- 
lations readable was soon brought to perfection. ‘There were 
few English ladies, and morality was lax. Yet the connections 
formed with native women had at least the advantage of quickly 
familiarising civilians with the language and customs of the 
country, and thus led them to more cordial intercourse with the 
inhabitants. Native opinion hardly condemns such relations ; 
and even if the district officer of early times was less respected, 
he was decidedly more popular than his more decorous successor. 
As years passed, and cofmunication with Europe was facilitated, 
English ladies came in larger numbers. The morality of the 
service increased as its emoluments declined. 

Lord Cornwallis attempted to render the prohibition of illicit 
gains effectual by raising the pay of the service to sums which 
were then magnificent. Henceforth, gross corruption and un- 
scrupulousness were the exception, not the rule. But his 
scheme had one bad feature, which has ever baffled and still 
baffles our efforts to do right. He believed, as his successors 
seem still to believe, that the faculties and energies of a cove- 
nanted civilian in charge of a district are infinite. Therefore, 
when he had ensured his integrity and declared him responsible 
for the good conduct of his native subordinates, he no doubt 
thought that the reign of corruption had ceased. Natives, it was 
said, could not be trusted except under the supervision and 
control of Englishmen. They were declared incapable of filling 
higher office than that of a police inspector or of a petty judge 
in civil cases, at salaries hardly high enough to enable an honest 
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official to live. We believe that India has produced, even in the 
worst times, individual officers, and may, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, produce an official class, not less capable, honest, and 
zealous than the members of any English body ; but we have 
sketched the history of the time in vain if our readers cannot 
conceive what was the material we had at that time for the sub- 
ordinate administration. The people were ignorant, timid, and 
incapable of union. Physical force they knew how to resist. 
Cunning they would employ if they could, but they felt them- 
selves overmatched in the struggle with men who could read and 
write, and knew the law, and had the ear of the Englishman. 
Government was to them a fearful monster, whose mere interfer- 
ence in their affairs was a misfortune, and they invested the hum- 
blest official with a portion of its vague and terrible attributes. 
No doubt in many a solemn mosque and sequestered grove 
thoughtful scholars mourned over the misfortunes of the time, 
but only those who were at once quickwitted and unscrupulous 
could sustain themselves in the struggle for place. It was of 
such men that the official class was composed when we under- 
took to govern, and as they alone possessed the knowledge and 
experience necessary, we were forced to employ them. But (as 
a native poet would say) closing the door of the sanctuary of 
promotion and wide influence, we frightened from the fore-court 
of public employ the very worshippers we ought to have beck- 
oned in. We lost the opportunity of strengthening our rule, and 
improving the tone of the upper classes of native society, by giving 
them an honourable share in the task of government. We lost, 
too, the opportunity of raising the character of the public service 
by their admission. Even now, though much has been done to 
ameliorate the condition of the subordinate service, it numbers 
in its ranks comparatively few members of old and honourable 
families. It consists chiefly of Kayaths—the Hindu accountant 
class—whose plodding, pliable, patient nature peculiarly fits them 
for the monotonous toil of court and office work, and renders them 
agreeable to their English superiors, who, as a rule, admire inde- 
pendence of character in every one but those with whom they have 
immediate dealings. The officials who are not Kayaths are gene- 
rally pupils of our schools and colleges. Many are of the highest 
integrity and ability, but as a rule they do not belong to families 
which have rank and prestige in native esteem. The best speci- 
mens are members of families which, having some property and 
local influence, have from generation to generation thought it 
essential to their good name to be represented in the public ser- 
vice. In no country does simple merit meet with more ready 
recognition than in India, Many of its greatest men have been 
of humble origin. Mere authority secures respect. But the 
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character of a service as a whole depends on the social standing 
of the classes from which its members are drawn. Therefore, 
while we would give free scope to merit of every kind, we desire 
to see in both the covenanted and subordinate services a fair 
proportion of men in whom feelings of honour and habits of com- 
mand are innate. 

The effect of Lord Cornwallis’s scheme was to place in the 
hands of the officials whose integrity was ensured the duties of 
direction and control, and in that of officials to whom corruption 
was habitual and inevitable the duty of conducting inquiries, 
reporting as to facts, and executing processes. The integrity was 
solitary, inexperienced, and not always intelligent. The corrup- 
tion was manifold, experienced, and acute. ‘The result, of course, 
was that the superior was the tool of the inferior, and this at a 
time when the interference of Government was being systematised 
according to new principles, and pushed to lengths unknown 
before. But here we may be asked whether, in truth, native 
society was not accustomed to state systems of judicial adminis- 
tration ; whether all the elaborate directions of the Institutes of 
the Manavas and of the Musulmans were addressed to phantom 
tribunals; whether Kazis and Kotwals are as unreal as the 
legends in which they play so great a part? Unhappily the sor- 
rows of the Hindu people have found no tongue in history. No 
John Ball, no Piers the Ploughman, tell us of the abuses of their 
time. But from all that stands on record, and from the usages 
and ideas that still exist, we infer that there was no general and 
exclusive system of tribunals before our rule. The Institutes 
tell us rather what ought to have been than what was. In times 
of most assured order, state magistrates were appointed to the 
more populous centres, Yet even there each section of the com- 
munity had courts, formal or informal, for the settlement of its 
own disputes. In rural districts, as we have seen, the proprietary 
body, or the person who had usurped its rights, seems to have 
been held responsible even for the criminal acts of individual 
members. Certain police duties are still imposed on their repre- 
sentatives in virtue of this liability, and the efficiency of police 
administration depends a good deal on the sense of its justice 
which still lingers among the people. Every community had 
its panchayet, which, as its etymology implies, was originally a 
court of five members, but subsequently embraced the whole 
body of elders. In questions of breach of caste rules the autho- 
rity of the panchayet is still recognised ; it frequently decides civil 
disputes without the intervention of our courts ; and the decisions, 
though not legally valid, are cheerfully submitted to. Judicious 
judges are generally glad to avail themselves of the services of a 
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panchayet as arbitrators on questions of fact. No institution has 
shown greater elasticity or suitability to the wants of the people. 
They are constituted for different purposes in different ways. 
There may be a panchayet of all the members of one caste, or of 
a family, or of a trade, or of the dwellers in a particular place. 
Their functions are not merely judicial ; they consult on all sub- 
jects affecting the welfare of the class which constitutes them. 
If a cow be stolen, the panchayet decides whether information is 
to be given to the police, or negotiations opened directly with the 
thieves for its recovery. If a riot takes place, rival panchayets 
decide as to the amount of truth to be told and help given to 
the authorities. If the landlord threatens suits for enhancement 
of rent, a panchayet of the tenants decides what steps are to be 
taken to meet the danger. 

Society in India has never been welded into political unity. 
Each class has had to defend itself against other classes and 
against the state; and the council of elders of the primitive Aryan 
brotherhood, which has saved society through centuries of anarchy, 
still maintains a losing struggle with alien institutions which 
the people do not understand and cannot trust. Had we from 
the first sought to foster, control, and develop these popular 
judiciaries, and supplemented their action by a judicious police 
system—had we even rendered them auxiliary in judicial admini- 
stration, as we have toe some degree in municipal, our rule would 
be loved, right would prevail, and a civilising agency would be 
at work in every hamlet. The natives of India, like the Irish 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, do exceedingly desire to see justice 
done. Unhappily we have demoralised the panchayets by refusing 
to recognise them, Their decisions are not always wise, and it 
is to be feared that, in the present state of feeling, if they were 
made legally binding, they would be seldom honest. 

But besides panchayets there were other depositaries of judi- 
cial power. Sometimes a man had acquired such a character 
for wisdom and honesty that his decisions were sought and 
enforced by public opinion. Sometimes a man of power and 
influence was arbiter because he had the means of compelling 
obedience. Lastly, to the man who did not respect public 
opinion in any of its various forms, and could defy the force at 
its disposal, will, limited solely by his resources and the fear of 
retaliation, was the only law. Such men, whether officials or 
not, are the Zalims or violent oppressors of Indian tales. Above 
all was the power of the state, represented not by special judicial 
officers, but by governors who exercised at once revenue, exe- 
cutive, and military functions. Their aid was invoked for the 
suppression of extraordinary and organised crime; for proceed- 
ings against great offenders; for correcting the injustice of the 
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popular tribunals; for settlement of disputes between persons 
who did not admit a common jurisdiction ; and for the infliction 
of punishment on those whom the other agencies had condemned. 
The functions of the state were, in fact, appellate and executive. 
As in England, so in India, the Court of Exchequer (adalat 
diwant) became a civil court. The army being the only execu- 
tive agency at the disposal of the state, the duties of police and 
criminal process were assigned to the military commandant. 
Even now policemen are called by the villagers “ soldiers,” while 
the word that corresponds to our word “ criminal” means literally 
“military.” The appellate jurisdiction being generally exercised 
by the summary disgrace and punishment of the unjust judge, 
was in vigorous and honest hands highly effective, and in the 
tales we have referred to, the virtuous officer of state is a 
favourite contrast to the violent oppressor. At Fatehpur Sikri 
the traveller still admires the desolate court where Akbar gave 
free ear to the grievances of his subjects, and the last of his 
feeble descendants sat daily in the public hall of his palace at 
Delhi to hear complaints of unjust weights or exorbitant tariffs 
while the British guns were thundering from the Ridge. We 
may say, then, without inconsistency, that while the state has 
probably never established an organised and exclusive system of 
tribunals, the administration of justice has ever been, in the eyes 
of the people, the chief attribute of sovereignty. It involves two 
processes—the ascertainment of the facts, and the application to 
them of the principles sanctioned by the usage of the community 
or place, or (where these do not operate) of general equitable 
considerations. Now, though both the Hindu and Musulman 
systems of law contair many absurd rules of evidence, yet in 
practice the widest discretion was allowed to the judge as to the 
selection of means for eliciting the truth. Under weak and dis- 
honest governors nearly all the state officials were venal, and 
many of the informal popular tribunals were no doubt subject to 
corrupt influences; but even where honesty existed, it was less 
esteemed than practical sagacity in finding out the facts. No 
means to this end were improper. Hearsay evidence, extra-judicial 
inquiries, the administration of the most appalling forms of oaths, 
even torture—all were made use of. So much for procedure. As to 
substantive law, there was little difficulty. The Musulman crimi- 
nal law was enforced by the state, while bodies of lawyers with a 
half-religious character were at hand to declare authoritatively, 
for both Hindus and Musulmans, the principles of the civil law of 
each community. The labours of these learned men has pro- 
duced a legal literature as bulky, as subtle, and as intricate as 
our own. We have seen that, when we undertook the adminis- 
tration of justice, we did not attempt to interfere with the sys- 
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tems of substantive law we found prevailing, while the rules of 
procedure, if strange to natives, were at least intelligible to the 
civilian who had to apply them. ‘The mistake we made was 
this: We substituted for an indigenous system of tribunals, 
which, though rough, disorganised, and inefficient, was, at any 
rate, living and capable of development—a system which, even 
if it were efficiently organised, would have had to struggle with 
the influence of the native institutions, but which, in fact, had 
an ineflicient head, and an utterly corrupt organisation. What- 
ever were the original vices of our plan, they were intensified as 
time passed. ‘The increasing influence of English lawyers and 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta led to the continued intrusion 
of English principles of legislation, and to a stream of minute, 
intricate, and ever-varying directions to district officers as to 
the discharge of their duties. Even had these Regulations been 
suited to the circumstances of the people, they were so complex, 
and the procedure they prescribed was so delicate, that a large 
staff of trained English lawyers familiar with Indian life would 
have been required to carry them into effect. In courts presided 
over by one untrained civilian; who was burdened with other 
duties, the system became a pernicious sham. 

Our civil courts have, in most departments of substantive civil 
law, ascertained, defined, and elaborated the rules of native law 
they found generally recognised. But, as Sir H. S. Maine 
remarks in a passage we are reluctantly compelled to abridge, 
“there were many branches of native law in which few positive 
rules of any sort could be discovered. There was no law of 
evidence, hardly any of contract, scarcely any of civil wrong. 
There were no rules of civil procedure, and the Hindu criminal 
law had been entirely superseded by the Musulman system. Into 
all the departments thus scantily filled the English law steadily 
made its way. ‘The higher courts, while they openly borrowed 
English rules from the recognised authorities, used language 
which implied that they believed themselves to be taking them 
from some abstract body of legal principle which lay behind all 
law, while the inferior judges, when they were applying some 
legal rule half-remembered from boyhood, or culled from some 
half-understood English text-book, honestly believed that they 
were following the rule prescribed, to decide ‘by equity and good 
conscience,’ wherever no native law or usage was discoverable. 
Thus the law of evidence, contract, and tort became wholly or 
substantially English, and the procedure of the civil courts repro- 
duced the procedure of Chancery in its worst days.” Above all 
were courts of appeal powerful to reverse just decisions on 
grounds of technical error—powerless to prevent substantial 
miscarriages of justice. Reading the law literature of the time, 
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one would suppose that, ten years before the Mutiny, West- 
minster Hall had migrated to the banks of the Ganges. A 
native gentleman’s recollection of the facts of judicial inquiries 
suggests a far different estimate. “The native clerks sat round 
the court-room. Trom time to time parties or their witnesses 
came in, and one of the clerks recorded what they had to _ 
say. When all the documents in the case were ready, the 
magistrate’s clerk prepared an abstract and report. At two 
his honour came to court and put his stick on the table. 
Then the head clerk read his report, and his honour passed 
orders. Sometimes the guilty were punished ; sometimes 
the innocent. The clerk had great power. Sometimes 
his honour’s orders were reversed, and great criminals went 
free—God knows why.” Many of these clerks, whose salaries 
never reached £50 a year, and who had no property of their 
own to begin with, retired—“ God knows why ”—owners of 
large estates, It is not suggested that this picture is true of 
all times and places. ‘The merit of individuals often triumphed 
over the viciousness of the system. An able magistrate throw- 
ing all his energies into the investigation of one case has often 
stopped the career of an evil-doer, strong in the terror he in- 
spired and of the wealth he lavished. But his success, far from 
being due to the system, was achieved in spite of it. The men 
whose names are household words as friends of right are in 
most cases men who ignored and overstepped the limits of law. 
Native magistrates even now are believed often to be led to a 
decision, not by what they hear in court, but by what they hear 
out of it. While the Englishman consumes his very soul in 
efforts to make a systent of inquiry which is peculiarly fitted to 
suggest and assist the concealment of truth efficacious for its 
discovery, his native colleague, as honest in intention as he, 
adopts the mode dictated by common sense, not law. He 
receives with perfect complacency the evidence, true or false, 
tendered on both sides, wastes no time in cross-examination, 
and finally records a judgment ostensibly based on the evidence, 
but in truth suggested by the consideration of many circum- 
stances which are not in evidence. 

We may in this place conveniently enumerate the laws or 
principles administered in the courts of the Company in 1857. 
‘They were :— 

1. Regulations enacted by the Government of the Presidency 
previously to the English statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, and 
Acts of the Governor-General passed subsequently. 

2. The Hindu civil law in suils between Hindus regarding 
succession, inheritance, marriage, caste, and religious usage. 

3. The Musulman civil law in similar cases between Musulmans. 
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4, In similar cases between natives who were neither Hindus 
nor Musulmans, their laws and customs so far as they could be 
ascertained. 

5. Where no specific rule could be ascertained to exist, the 
dictates of justice, equity, and good conscience. 

6. The Musulman criminal law, 

The unwieldy bulk and complexity of Regulation law had 
long been recognised, and steps taken for codification and reform. 

The effect of the recognition of the native systems was to 
exalt the authority of the sacerdotal written codes over local 
usage, and to give native jurisprudence a fixity and hardness it 
would never have acquired had it remained unaffected by foreign 
systems. The duty of declaring what the direction of law was 
devolved, in most cases, on the native law-officers, and no one 
familiar with Eastern ideas on the subject of judicial morality 
will wonder that they were in the habit of receiving what in the 
East are called “customary gratifications,’ and in the West 
would be called bribes. Yet, where their rulings appear capri- 
cious and arbitrary, the cause may be sought rather in the 
uncertainty and inconsistency df current usages than in any 
deliberate misinterpretation of'the texts. Although the general 
principle of non-interference with native custom has from the 
first been recognised, there have been many instances of inno- 
vation. Thus in 1832 it was declared that in suits between 
persons of different religions, where the rules of the respective 
creeds do not agree, the decision was to be governed by the 
“principles of justice, equity, and good conscience.” An indi- 
cation of the current tendency is observable in the protest that 
‘this provision should not justify the introduction of the 
English or any foreign Jaw.” In 1850 it was declared that no 
law or usage inflicting forfeiture of any rights in consequence 
of exclusion from any communion or caste should be enforced. 
Again in 1856 the remarriage of Hindu widows was legalised 
in defiance of Hindu usage and popular sentiment. The “ dic- 
tates of equity” came, as we have already said, to mean in 
practice the introduction of what the courts understood to be 
principles of English law. 

The Musulman criminal Jaw had been so modified by suc- 
cessive Regulations as to have lost most of its original imperfec- 
tions and sanguinary features. Non-Musulmans could claim 
exemption from trial under it for offences cognisable by the 
general Regulations. ; 

Our judicial system took a fresh departure with the promul- 
gation of the codes of civil and criminal procedure, and the 
penal code soon after the Mutiny. The partially reformed 
system they introduced belongs to the present, not to the past. 
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We have now to continue the 'sketch of the general history 
of the N.W.P., from which the mention of Lord Cornwallis’s 
schemes diverted us. 

When the Marquis of Wellesley became Governor-General in 
1798, what are now the western districts had been tossed to 
and fro between the Emperors, the Viceroy of Oudh, and the 
Marathas. ‘The fort-like aspect of the villages between Cawn- 
pore and Delhi at once strikes the traveller coming from peace- 
ful Bengal. ‘This is a relic of those troubled times when every 
community was a little army ready to do battle for its own. In 
1801, the Governor-General, fearing a combination of the Sikhs 
and Marathas, exacted from the Viceroy of Oudh the cession of 
Allahabad, Rohilkhand, Korah, Azimgarh, and Gorakpur, dis- 
tricts which now form the largest part of the N.W.P. In 
1804, after a vigorous campaign against the Marathas under 
Sindia, in which Agra and Delhi for the first time welcomed 
the presence of our troops, we annexed the fertile country be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jamna called the Doab. The pre- 
sent N.W.P. consist (with trifling exceptions) of the regions 
annexed in 1775, 1801, and 1804. The following year the wes- 
tern portion was the scene of further contest between us and 
‘ the Maratha Holkar and the Jat Raja of Bhartpur. Hence- 
forth till 1857 its fertile fields were tilled in peace. The pro- 
vince, too, was no longer affected by external politics, except 
so faras the gradual consolidation of our rule and continued 
annexations satisfied a people long accustomed to anarchy 
and change that the authority of the little band of strangers 
from beyond the mysterious sea, who, tolerating every creed and 
having no respect of persons, yet claimed and exercised powers 
of civil rule undreamed of by the most imperious of the Moguls, 
was more lasting than that of Maratha marauders, and more 
real than that of puppet emperors. 

The last vestige of Maratha independence perished in 1818. 
For more than a century they had troubled the repose of India. 
Though they lived by the sword, they were not freebooters in 
the ordinary sense of the term. If the fourth part of the pro- 
duce, which they claimed, were paid, they allowed the cultivator 
to enjoy the rest unmolested, while in the land they permanently 
held their civil government was strong and just, and even splen- 
did. They showed in the highest degree that energy, bravery, 
and amenability to discipline which are seldom found to co-exist 
in other Hindu races; but of honour and chivalry they were 
wholly destitute. 

Our disasters in Cabul in 1842 sent a thrill through the 
bazaars of the N.W.P., which is not forgotten yet, while a few 
years later the conquest of the Panjab deprived it of the excite- 
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ment of being the frontier province. Its tenantless cantonments 
are now the nearest approach to the picturesque that English 
rule has yet contributed to Indian scenery. 

With the completion of the Marquis of Wellesley’s conquests 
may be said to commence the growth of English imperial senti- 
ment towards India. Before that, conquest was but an accident 
of commerce.- Henceforth a series of projects of reform engaged 
the attention of Parliament, the Directors, and the Governor- 
General. The establishment of colleges at Haileybury and Cal- 
cutta for the training of those destined for the Company's Civil 
Service, and the narrow limits to which nominations were con- 
fined, gave the service that compact and exclusive character 
which still, even under the competitive system, distinguishes it. 
In 1813 the trade with India was thrown open. In 1833 all 
Englishmen were permitted to hold land there. 

After some temporary and tentative settlements of the terri- 
tory of the N.W.P. annexed in 1801 and 1804, a regular assess- 
ment was commenced in 1833, and completed in 1842. ‘The 
whole land was surveyed and its productiveness estimated. The 
revenue was, as a rule, fixed at-two-thirds of the net assets (¢.e., 
of the rent), the quality of the soil being taken into considera- 
tion as well as the actual state of cultivation. Thus the inte- 
rests of Government were protected, and a stimulus given to the 
development of a country long harried by warfare. 

At the risk of repetition, we must again explain that private 
proprietary rights to land (in the English sense) are unknown 
to native systems, The right of the village communities was a 
right to cultivate. The rent they paid in the form of revenue to 
Government. Thus under Akbar’s settlement each village paid 
one-third of the average gross produce. Under weak Govern- 
ments the right of collection was farmed out. ‘Thus a class of 
quasi-proprietors inferior to the state was formed. It is difficult 
to describe in general terms the way in which these intermediate 
rights arose. A governor assumed charge of a province on the 
understanding that he was to send a certain sum of yearly 
revenue to the imperial treasury. Whatever he could extort 
beyond that was his salary. He made similar arrangements 
with his subordinates, who again, if they could not enter into 
direct relations with the villagers, made arrangements with 
those who could. When the man who in the last resort col- 
lected from the cultivating brotherhood was a man of permanent 
local influence, his status became hardly distinguishable from 
that of a proprietor paying a large land-tax and possessing no 
recognised power of evicting his tenants or enhancing their 
rents or preventing them from sub-letting or alienating. There 
was naturally a constant tendency on his part to exert or 
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acquire these powers. The policy of the Settlement of 1833 was 
to select from the various classes of interests that which ap- 
proached most nearly to the English idea of ownership; to 
allow it to retain a larger share of the rents than would cover 
the expenses of collection and management, and to declare it 
responsible for the regular payment of the rest. In fine, to 
make the right to collect the Government revenue a marketable 
commodity. When no rights resembling those of property were 
apparent, we created and conferred them. Thus we recognised, 
and still recognise, three classes of proprietors:—(1.) Individuals 
or bodies who receive the rents from the cultivators, whether mem- 
bers of the original communities or strangers. (2.) Cultivating 
communities, represented generally by a headman, cultivating 
sometimes jointly and sometimes severally, but with a common 
responsibility. (3.) Cultivating communities or individuals as 
inferior, and individuals or bodies as superior proprietors. The 
Settlement was made for thirty years. Not only were the 
rights and all the incidents of the rights of every proprietor 
recorded, but provision was made for the yearly record of the 
holdings of each tenant, the rents payable, and the amount paid. 
In 1859 an Act was passed consolidating the various attempts 
that had been made to prevent abuse of the landlord’s powers, 
and conferring on certain classes of tenants privileges the policy 
of which is still warmly discussed. 

The benefits resulting from the splendid Settlement work of 
1833-42 were immediate and far-reaching. The officers en- 
gaged in it learned to understand and sympathise with the 
people, who, on the other hand, saw in their operations an 
aspect of Government far different from that which presented 
itself in the courts of law. The general fairness and accu- 
racy of the assessment contrast strongly with the errors of the 
Bengal Settlement, and show how naturally the exercise of power 
had developed in Englishmen the faculties necessary for its 
right use. 

In addition to the revenue, cesses for the maintenance ‘of 
communications and of village schools were fixed. Administra- 
tive District Boards were formed under the presidency of the 
district officer for the management of the funds thus constituted. 
The native members were nominated by Government, and never 
exercised any real power; but by their advice and their local 
influence they contributed much to the efficiency of the out- 
Jay. Money was often wasted owing to the want of perman- 
ency in the tenure of chief district authority and the absence 
of professional knowledge;. but the result was to give the 
N.W.P. a road system of which an English county might be 
proud, The circle school system of 1845 was intended to place 
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a primary school within reach of every villager. Even now, 
though better provision has been made for their maintenance, 
they touch but a very small part of the rural population. In 
1872 the population of the N.W.P. was over thirty millions. 
The number of village schools was 3630, and the nominal number 
of. scholars 130,000. Of these, perhaps 50,000 left school not 
absolutely incapable of reading and writing. The system of 
higher education has done little but provide the state with ser- 
vants educated at its own expense. 

During the administration (1828-35) of Lord William Ben- 
tinck suttee or widow-burning and Thuggism or organised mur- 
der for the sake of theft were suppressed. Isolated instances 
still occur occasionally. The existence of suttee was due less 
to direct religious influences than to the fierce abandonment to 
grief and passion in which Hindu women indulge, and to the 
hardships and constraint which await a Hindu widow. Thug- 
gism is said sometimes to be an institution of the Hindu religion. 
It had about as much connection with it as brigandism has with 
the worship of the Madonna. It was a profession, and, like 
other professions in India, became a kind of caste, with peculiar 
religious observances. 

The restrictions to the employment of natives in the higher 
ranks of the public service imposed by Lord Cornwallis were 
removed by Lord William Bentinck. Several rose to high 
judicial office, but the heads of administrative departments, and 
the executive and judicial head of every district, were still 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. In 1833 an English 
lawyer was added (by Act of Parliament) to the Council of the 
Governor-General to assist him in legislating. Among the men 
who have filled this responsible office have been some of the ablest 
jurists that England has produced. It is no small evidence of 
the impolicy of the mode in which English principles of proce- 
dure were first applied to India, that though society has become 
more complex, and officials by their training have become more 
fitted for administering a strictly technical system, the reforms 
of successive legal members have all tended to simplify the law, 
to concede wider discretion and increased power to tribunals, to 
lessen the importance of technical irregularities, and to prevent 
hardship to the accused rather by ensuring him a fair trial 
in the first instance than by giving him indefinite chances of 
acquittal on appeal. 

In 1853 appointments in the Covenanted Civil Service, which 
had previously been in the gift of members of the Board of 
Directors, were thrown open to competition. It is hard to avoid 
a comparison of the results of the two systems. Neither disclosed 
the faults which @ priori reasoning would suggest. The Hailey- 
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bury men worked in times when individual effort effected much. 
The Competition men are wheels in a huge machine. A Hailey- 
bury man could achieve a great good by an illegality which would 
never come to light. A Competition man must obey the law 
though he knows it works injustice. He would be suspended 
for acts for which the Haileybury man was applauded. The earlier 
race had a clear stage to act upon. Energy, zeal, and common 
sense were alone required to carry out those great and salutary 
measures which turned the waste into a garden. Jonathan Dun- 
can, Commissioner of Benares seventy-five years ago, is still held 
in affectionate memory by the peasants as the author of the security 
they now enjoy. His successor shows as much energy in clearing 
up the history of some insolvent estate as he spent in settling a 
country. Roberts, who settled South Mirzapur, is worshipped 
by the simple aborigines as a god. His successor may perhaps 
some day have to quell an insurrection occasioned (as was that 
of the Santals in 1855) by the introduction of what the Indian 
newspapers are fond of calling our “ scientific system of govern- 
ment.” The history of our recent acquisitions is—first, rapid pro- 
gress under a strong Government with a simple system, than 
stagnation or deterioration under a corrupting system. Now, as 
Competition men in their efforts to do good have to work in the 
fetters of “ scientific government,” it is little to be wondered at if 
they have no great success to point to. They ought to be com- 
pared, not with the great names of the past, but with their 
Haileybury seniors. It is high praise to say that they are not 
inferior. 

The wounds of the Mutiny are still so fresh that its history 
belongs to the present, net the past. The N.W.P. were the 
theatre of all its greater tragedies. Into its causes we do not 
purpose to enter, but the reasons which induced large sections 
of the population to sympathise with and assist the rebels are 
obvious. Our laws had restrained men who thought themselves 
above law ; others felt aggrieved because not recognised as pro- 
prietors at Settlement; others because they had lost their estates 
by sale in execution of Civil Court decrees or for arrears of 
revenue (processes unknown to native systems) ; others because 
by the fraudulent uses to which our laws had been put they lost 
estates, and, rightly perhaps, thought the fault was ours. The 
Musulmans no doubt hoped that the glories of Islam were about 
to revive; while many of those who proved disloyal were old cour- 
tiers or dependents of the Delhi durbar. They felt that while 
we had been tolerant of religion and social usage—a tolerance 
attributable to indifference and to fear—we had shown no wish 
to respect the susceptibilities of our new subjects. We had 
thought honesty better than politeness. We were not merely 
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ignorant of the nwances of etiquette, but outraged its most 
obvious rules. The magistrate’s liveryman was virtually master 
of the ceremonies and fountain of honour. Descendants of the 
Sun were scolded and sneered at in barbarous Hindustani. It 
must in candour be acknowledged that the resentment felt was 
reasonable. Government, except with regard to political appoint- 
ments, has never appeared to attach any importance to the bearing 
of its officers to the natives they have to deal with. It takes no 
pains to ensure that they shall be acquainted with the usages of 
native society, nor does it allow them time to cultivate with it 
such social relations as are possible; while, by a mechanical 
system of transfers and promotions, it robs Government of per- 
sonal influence in a country where personal influence is every- 
thing. 

Lastly, there were many still living whose childhood was 
familiar with the associations of the lawless times that preceded 
our rule. ‘They were weary of the inactivity to which the Pax 
Britannica condemned them. They had much to hope for and 
little to fear, and they found the mere excitement of the struggle 
a gain. . 

Here we must pause. With that great tragedy fitly closes the 
history of a past which, however gloomy and obscure, we must 
study if we are to understand the present. What that present 


is, and what promise it gives for the future, we hope hereafter to 
illustrate in an account of a district of the N.W.P. 
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Art. I].—Torpepo WARFARE. 


1. Submarine Warfare, Offensive and Defensive. By Litv- 
TENANT-COMMANDER J. S. Barnes, U.S.N. New York. 
1869. 

2. Les Machines Infernales (Conferences Militaires Belges). 
Par H. Wavuwermans, Capitaine-en-premier du Génie. 
Bruxelles, 1870. 

3. Livre de Guerre Moderne. Par César L. D’Atpeca. 
Londres. 1872. 


A’ a recent banquet given by the Lord Mayor to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, at which the “usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts” were drunk in due course, the gallant admiral 
who returned thanks for the navy deplored the introduction of 
the “cowardly” system of torpedo warfare, by which an im- 
mense iron-clad can be attacked beneath the water, and be 
blown to atoms by a machine many times smaller than her own 
jollyboat. The reverend audience is reported to have cheered 
the gallant officer’s sentiments. He would probably not take it 
as a compliment—having been thought worthy of speaking in 
such an assemblage—if it were assumed that he were a student 
of the works of John Stuart Mill ; and he may, therefore, be 
ignorant of the fact that he was illustrating in his own person 
the truth of that philosopher's dictum, that the opinion of one 
age is the wonder of the next. The distinguished officer must, 
by his remark, have bronght clearly before those who have noted 
the change of opinion as to the morality of the methods of 
slaughter, the contrast between the sentiments of a levelling, 
inventive generation, and of those bygone ones in whose view 
the art of war was to be conducted with due regard to the inter- 
ests of privileged classes. ‘The admiral merely represented the 
ideas of a former epoch. The Lateran Council of 1139 held 
much the same views as the right reverend prelates who ap- 
plauded him ; it proscribed the use of explosives against men as 
“too murderous, and displeasing to God.” Greek fire had before 
this been characterised as “ treacherous, and enabling any villain 
to kill a gallant cavalier, and the timid and the cowardly to 
attack, under cover and from a distance, brave fighting men.” 
We all know, on excellent authority, that— 


“ Tt was in sooth great pity, so it was, 
This villainous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly.” 
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But, in spite of it, firearms have been used in battles, both by 
land and sea, for some centuries ; and we are not in the habit, 
at least not many of us, of applying to their use the epithet 
“ cowardly” at the present day. Cannon, stigmatised as “ un- 
worthy of a knight,” was found too valuable a weapon not to be 
used. And though the Sire de Joinville could speak of the ex- 
plosive of his day as “la plus orrible chose que oncque je veisse,” 
the knights who followed his master St. Louis in his crusade 
learned from the infidel how to use it, and the employment of 
guns in war was thereby greatly extended. The invention of 
explosive compounds to propel missiles and blow up an enemy’s 
defences could be traced so distinctly to the great Father of 
Evil, that he has been usually accepted as the sponsor of those 
secret and terrible artificial voleanoes which can be exploded 
beneath an assailant’s feet either under the earth or under the 
water ; and, down to the time of our naval campaigns in the 
Baltic, we in general called what are now known as “ torpedoes,” 
“infernal machines.” It is not surprising that the heretics who 
defended Antwerp against the Catholic Duke of Parma should 
avail themselves of the assistance rendered by such ill-named 
contrivances. 

That Satan and his friends on earth had no more an exclusive 
right to their use than, in Rowland Hill’s opinion, he had to the. 
good song-tunes, was soon shown. Au old military writer states 
that he does not at all disapprove of these “inventions, full of 
artifice and warlike stratagem, taught us by subtle ingenuity and 
long practice in war,” which it is quite certain have been used by 
brave captains and praised by them. He thinks, however, that 
some restriction should be placed upon their employment ; and 
it will be comforting to the “ orthodox ” enemies of the Sultan, 
to hear that their use may be permitted, “not of a truth against 
Christians, but against ‘lurks, Tartars, and other unbelievers ;” 
the éxa7ovdo of Western Christendom. 

It has for some time been known that each scientific dis- 
covery has to stand three different criticisms :—1st, That it is not 
true; 2d, that it is against the Bible ; and, 3d, that it is quite 
true, and not at all against the Bible, if it be not actually alluded 
to in the sacred volume. So it has been, to a great extent, with 
inventions in the practical arts, ‘The devil was not to be per- 
mitted even the poor satisfaction of being credited with the in- 
vention of these destructive contrivances. And we have the 
highly orthodox authority of the Jesuit Strada, when writing of 
the infernal machines used at Antwerp, for the conviction that 
to imagine that these contrivances were kindled in the furnaces 
of the realms beneath, springs merely from the vulgar habit of 
counting all that is above our comprehension as above the force 
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of human powers. Even the sponsorial responsibility of the 
Evil One for these implements of destruction in time attached to 
him only in a metaphorical and figurative manner. Thus, when 
we speak of the infernal machines of Fieschi and of the de- 
fenders of Cronstadt in 1854-55, we mean to qualify rather the 
diabolical ingenuity of their contri¥ers than the instruments 
themselves. , 

It was long before the prejudice against this new system of 
warfare, at one time thought contrary to the law of nations, was 
removed. A man named Dupré is said to have discovered a 
secret means of destroying ships, and to have imparted it to his 
Christian Majesty Louis XV. An experiment to test its value 
was made at Versailles in 1759, and was completely successful. 
The King was so struck by the power of the invention, that he 
summoned the inventor to his private room, forbade him ever 
to divulge his terrible secret, and gave him a pension as the 
price of his fidelity to his promise to permit his discovery to die 
with him. 

When the celebrated Fulton, who, as we shall see, was the first 
to give the name of “torpedo” to the new weapon, brought his 
invention under the notice of the authorities in France, the 
Minister of Marine is said to have stigmatised it as fit only for 
Algerines. Marshal Soult declared it “horrible, cowardly, and 
against the laws of war.” Sir Howard Douglas had much the 
same opinion of explosive shells. He denounced their use as 
“an inhuman system prepared for naval warfare in an age of 
enlightened humanity, a merciless, barbarous idea ;” and a bom- 
bardment he spoke of elsewhere as “ a cruel process.” Neverthe- 
less, the explosive shell has now become a projectile universally 
used for cannon of every calibre. So we need have no cause for 
surprise in learning that the Humanitarian Congress which sat 
at St. Petersburg in 1868 admitted the propriety of employing 
torpedoes as a weapon of war. The subjects of the sovereign 
at whose desire congresses have met to soften the laws of war 
have made considerable use of these destructive engines in the 
contest now proceeding in the East. 

As in so many other matters, the Chinese preceded Europeans 
in the use of explosive mines in war. The celebrated warrior 
Kung-Ming is said to have employed them about two hundred 
years before the Christian era. And as even then—in China, 
at least—there was nothing new under the sun, he is declared 
to have owed the idea to his perusal of writings of an age 
anterior to his own. In the West, the practice of undermining 
besieged works was not unknown to the Romans, whose method 
was to dig beneath the threatened bulwark, and prop up the 
superincumbent earth and building with wooden supports. 
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‘When the excavation was completed, the supports—previously 
smeared with some highly combustible compound—were set on 
fire, and on being destroyed, the earth fell in, and with it the 
rampart attached, thereby making a breach which could be 
assaulted. ‘These mines, known to French writers on the art of 
war as mines a@ ruine, were followed, on the invention of gun- 
powder, by explosive mines, in which a quantity of powder was 
inserted in an excavation and ignited from a distance by means 
of a train or match. 

The use of mines in sieges soon became so common, that not 
only did besiegers have recourse to them in their attacks on 
strong places, but the defenders also made use of them as aids to 
defence against the assaulting columns of the enemy. A kind of 
subterranean warfare came into existence, and as the besiegers 
mined, so the garrison countermined to get beneath them, and 
blow both work and workmen into the air. A somewhat elabo- 
rate system of tactics was devised to guide the combatants in 
these curious engagements, (ralleries in which to listen for the 
workmen of the enemy were constructed, and approaches towards 
them were cautiously made until near enough to burst in the 
dividing partition of .earth, then rush upon them and defeat 
them, and put an end to their work. In the revived chivalry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the candidates 
for knighthood conferred during sieges were accustomed to 
keep their nocturnal vigil in the mines constructed by their 
own side, 

From subterranean to submarine warfare the step was not very 
rapid, Various methods of destroying an enemy’s ships, by send- 
ing against them explosive or combustible cargoes, were devised, 
and were employed by the Dutch in their wars of liberation against 
the Spaniards, and by ourselves and other nations. With plans 
of the kind we have become tolerably familiar, from the frequency 
with which they were made use of by the Chinese in our wars 
with them. With their peculiar humour, which tends so much 
to turn into ridicule what mankind in general consent to consider 
as most serious, they have been known to make the explosion of 
a fireship, crammed with gunpowder, a ghastly practical joke. 
In the war of the “Arrow” lorcha, one of her Majesty’s ships, lying 
in a river of China, was fouled by a vessel which had been sent 
floating down the stream with a view to being exploded against 
her and destroying her. When the explosion took place there 
was no loss of life, and little damage was done to the structure 
_of the ship ; but above the gunpowder to be exploded had been 
piled immense quantities of the exceptionably disgusting manure 
with which the Chinese are in the habit of dressing their vege- 
table gardens, and the result of the blow-up was to cover the 
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g, and crew who were on deck with the nauseous 


ship, riggin 
compound, 

The species of attack which consists in disabling or even de- 
stroying a ship by exploding some special charge in contact with 
or in close proximity to her submerged parts was first practised 
in the war of American Independence. Like many other inge- 
nious inventions, we owe it to a native of the New England States 
—a Captain David Bushnell, who was born in Connecticut in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. To his plan belongs the 
additional merit of being intended to be used in combination 
with a submarine boat, in which an operator actually made 
several trips under water. The plan on which this curious vessel 
was constructed displayed great ingenuity. It resembled two 
turtle-shells joined together ; was made perfectly water-tight ; had 
light and air admitted to it—indeed, seems to have been perfectly 
well ventilated ; and was large enough to receive one person to 
manceuvre it. The operator who embarked in the vessel could, 
by admitting and again pumping out water, descend or ascend 
at his pleasure ; and by means of a rudder and an oar could 
steer and propel the strange craft in any direction. 

Attached to the vessel, but capable of being disengaged from 
it when required to be put in action, was what would now be 
called a “torpedo,” but to which Bushnell gave the name of 
“magazine.” It was formed of two stout pieces of oak, enclosing 
a hollow space capacious enough to contain one hundred and fifty 
pounds of gunpowder. This was connected with a screw which 
could be worked from inside the submarine boat, and which was 
to be fixed into the bottom of the ship attacked. The magazine 
possessed sufficient buoyancy to float up against the bottom of 
the ship, and thus assure contact between it and the mine upon 
explosion. This magazine contained a clockwork arrangement 
contrived to run for any length of time less than twelve hours. 
When this clockwork had run the time for which it had been 
set, it unpinioned a lock like that of a gun, by means of which 
the charge was ignited. The method of attack was, to immerse 
the boat till but little of it showed above the surface of the water ; 
approach within a short distance of the object of attack ; sink the 
hoat to the required depth, and proceed right up to the object and 
attach the mine by screwing the screw into the hull at the bow 
or stern; then retreat and regain the surface; the explosion of 
the mine being arranged, by the setting of the clockwork, to take 
place when the assailant had retired to a safe distance. 

There can be no question of the extreme ingenuity of this in- 
vention ; and when we consider the various requirements of the 
twofold discovery of the submarine vessel and the arrangement 
for exploding the mine, we cannot fail to be astonished at the 
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remarkable success achieved by the inventor. It is a specimen 
of the difficulties with which, just a century ago, he had to con- 
tend, that his first experiment was to prove to “some of the first 
personages in Connecticut” that gunpowder could be ignited 
under water. He had naturally to proceed with the greatest 
caution. Having proved that gunpowder would explode al- 
though beneath the surface of water, he showed by subsequent 
experiments the immense power of charges thus exploded. His 
next series of essays were undertaken to prove the feasibility of 
manceuvring the submarine boat, and that the boat itself could 
be navigated with safety to the operator who embarked in it. 
To ensure this, he himself made a number of excursions for 
practice, until he became so expert that he could be looked 
upon as a perfect master of the business. Unfortunately, his 
trained assistant’s health (he was the inventor's brother) gave 
way, and Bushnell had to find and train another. 

The first attack made with the new invention was upon the 
British line-of-battle ship ‘“ Lion,” carrying the flag of Admiral 
Lord Howe, then lying near Governor’s Island, New York. The 
assailant actually succeeded in getting close to the ship, and 
attempted to fasten the screw to her bottom, which he was pre- 
vented from doing by striking, as he supposed, a bar of iron. 
In his retreat, to avoid checking the speed of his boat, he cast off 
the explosive magazine. At the end of an hour, the time which 
the clockwork had been set to run after having set the magazine 
free from the boat, it exploded with great violence. Other 
attempts were made, but they proved equally ineffectual ; and 
our naval officers, who were now thoroughly on their guard 
against this novel system of attack, pursued the vessel which 
had the submarine boat aboard, and sunk it with shot. Though 
it was afterwards recovered by the inventor, circumstances pre- 
vented his prosecuting his design any further, 

Iu 1777 he made another species of torpedo attack upon his 
Majesty’s ship “ Cerberus,” commanded by Commodore Symons. 
He attempted to veer the torpedo against her side by means 
of a line, and its ignition was to be caused by the unpinioning 
of a gunlock by a specially contrived apparatus, to be set in 
motion when brought in contact with the vessel’s side. The 
attack failed in consequence of the line catching a prize schooner 
which was astern of the frigate. Some of the prize-crew observed 
the line, and, taking it for a fishing-line, hauled it and the 
magazine attached on board ; and whilst examining it, to quote 
from the report of the Commodore, “it went off like the sound 
of a gun, blew the boat to pieces and set her in a flame, and 
killed the three men that were in the stern ; the fourth, who was 
standing forward, was blown into the water.” ‘This accident was 
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to some extent similar to one which occurred to a party of 
officers and men on board H.MLS. “ Merlin” in the Baltic in 1854. 
A Russian “infernal machine,” as it was then called, had been 
fished up, and was being examined in the presence of Admiral 
Sir Michael Seymour, when it exploded and inflicted upon that 
gallant officer a severe wound. 

The subject of torpedo warfare was revived towards the close 
of the last century by a countryman of Captain Bushnell, the 
celebrated Robert Fulton. In 1797 he constructed a machine 
which, to use his own words, was “to impart to carcasses of 
gunpowder a progressive motion under water to a given point, 
and there explode them.” In this he seems to have in great 
measure anticipated the inventions of Ericsson, Lay, and White- 
head, of whose locomotive torpedoes so much has been heard of 
late. He applied to the Government of revolutionary France for 
aid to carry out his experiments, but his request was not com- 
plied with ; and he received no encouragement until the establish- 
ment of the Consulate, when Napoleon appointed a commission 
to report upon his experiments. 

Following in the track of his predecessor Bushnell, he con- 
structed a plunging-boat, in which, in the year 1801, he descended 
in the hatbour of Brest, in company with several companions, 
to a depth of twenty-five feet below the surface of the water. 
Having proved that it was possible to exist in and propel this 
boat, and also to ascend and descend at will, he improved it by 
the addition of a wheel as the locomotive power, and of masts 
and sails for use above water. On one occasion he is said to 
have remained under water as long as four hours and twenty 
minutes without experiencing any inconvenience. He now gave 
to his boat the name of “ Nautilus,’ and called his submarine 
mines “ torpedoes.” 

He came to England in 1804, and laid his plans before the 
Government of Mr. Pitt. A commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter of the new system of submarine warfare ; 
and, although the plunging-boat was declared to be impracti- 
cable, torpedoes devised by Fulton were employed by the squadron 
under Lord Keith against the French ships lying at Boulogne in 
October 1804. In the following year an experiment was carried 
out in full view of Walmer Castle, at which place Pitt was stay- 
ing, which has often been imitated in the waters of this country 
within the last few years, A brig was anchored in the Downs, 
and beneath her bottom was placed a torpedo charge with 170 
pounds of gunpowder. In fifteen minutes it exploded, and the 
brig was blown to atoms. 

Lord St. Vincent and many other naval officers of authority 
were much opposed to Fulton’s inventions, believing that they 
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were injurious to the maritime pre-eminence of Great Britain. 
In consequence of the discouragement resulting from their oppo- 
sition he returned to his own country, and submitted his scheme 
to the Cabinet of the day. A sum of money was appropriated to 
experiments to be carried out under Fulton’s directions, Before 
these experiments succeeded they had been preceded by so many 
failures, that in the popular estimation the system of torpedo 
warfare was held to have failed. The inventor was not dis- 
couraged, and in 1810 an Act passed the United States Congress 
authorising a further expenditure of money in testing his in- 
ventions. 

His plan was twofold. It consisted of a scheme of defence for 
harbours and rivers by anchoring torpedoes in the path of hostile 
vessels, which should strike against and explode the submarine 
mines, and of a plan of offensive torpedo-boats, with which he 
proposed to attack vessels at anchor. He also devised a large 
torpedo vessel, to be armed with explosive mines carried at the 
end of long-poles, which were to be tilted beneath the surface of 
the water and exploded in contact with the vessel assailed ; this 
plan is almost exactly copied ii the pole-torpedoes with which 
most of the steamboats * of her Majesty’s and other navies are 
provided. ‘he report of the commission appointed to watch the 
experiments was on the whole adverse to Fulton’s schemes, and 
though his own faith in their efficacy never faltered, he turned 
his attention to other matters. The subject did not, however, 
drop out of all remembrance ; and more than one attempt was 
made by Americans to destroy British ships in the war between 
this country and the United States of 1812-14. 

Colonel Colt, whose name has become famous as that of the 
inventor of the revolver, succeeded to Bushnell and Fulton as a 
torpedo experimenter. He turned his attention to the subject as 
far back as 1829, and continued working at various plans of sub- 
marine explosion for several years. ‘The important feature of his 
schemes is, that in them he proposed to obtain the ignition of his 
mines by the use of a galvanic battery. He conducted success- 
fully several experiments, and proved not only that he could 
ensure the ignition of a submerged charge by the means he pro- 
posed, but also that he could explode his mine when stationed at 
a great distance from it. 

In the Crimean War the Russians had recourse to the assis- 
tance of torpedoes to supplement the defences of the Empire, 
both on land and on water.. The instruments used were of 
two kinds: those containing a chemical composition which 
would ignite on violent contact, and those to be exploded by the 





* Viz., the boats which form part of the equipment of the ships. 
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agency of electricity. These were used under water near Cronstadt 
in the Baltic, and at Yenikale in the Black Sea, as well as on 
shore in proximity to the fortifications of Sebastopol. Imper- 
fect as many of these instruments were, they still inspired our 
officers with respect for the defences of many places ; and that so 
little damage was done by them to the ships of the Western 
powers resulted probably from the extreme and proper caution 
with which they were approached by the allied commanders. 
Though torpedo defence had been employed in securing Venice 
against attack in the Franco-Italian War of 1859, as well as at 
the Russian ports in the previous contest, it was not until the 
American War of Secession that torpedo warfare assumed any 
importance in conflicts between opposing powers. Some idea 
may be formed of the extension it then attained from a state- 
ment that “no fewer than seven iron-clad vessels and eleven 
wooden ships of war were totally destroyed during the American 
Civil War by submerged torpedoes” used defensively ; whilst 


“several other vessels, both iron-clad and wooden, were tempo- 
rarily disabled, and two iron-clads were sunk and many more 
damaged by torpedoes used offensively.” And the Secretary of 
the Navy reported in 1865, that “the only vessels lost by the 


United States Government were destroyed by torpedoes, which, 
always formidable in harbours and internal waters, have proved 
more destructive to our naval vessels than all other means com- 
bined.” 

The want of a naval force so soon experienced by the Con- 
federate States, and the vast extent of coast-line and of internal 
waters which it was necessary should be protected, led in time 
to an extensively-used system of torpedo defence. It is some- 
what remarkable that nearly two years elapsed from the begin- 
ning of active operations in the war until the Confederates 
availed themselves of the assistance to be derived from sub- 
merged mines in defending their shores. It was not until 1862 
that the Federal gunboats, in endeavouring to force the passage 
of the Savannah River, met with torpedoes as an obstruction ; 
and it was not till near the beginning of the subsequent year 
that anything like a regular system of submarine warfare had 
been devised. ‘The instruments used may be divided into the 
two great classes of defensive and offensive torpedoes; the latter 
being employed far more rarely than the former. The defensive 
instruments were strewed about anchorages, ranged across chan- 
nels and rivers, and placed in rows in the neighbourhood of the 
coast fortresses. A large number of them were constructed to 
explode on the contact of a ship with the magazine containing 
the explosive charge, but many were intended to be exploded— 
and this plan became more common and was made more per- 
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fect towards the end of the war—by means of electricity by an 
operator watching the advance from a secure distance. 

In many cases the system of defence was assumed to be im- 
pregnable, and no attempt was made to break through it. It is 
even said that one river was defended by a single torpedo, and 
an ingeniously arranged row of sham ones. The most striking 
instauce of the effect of a torpedo judiciously exploded beneath 
the bottom of a ship was exhibited at the entrance to Mobile 
Bay during the attack of Admiral Farragut’s squadron upon 
Forts Morgan and Gaines. he “Tecumseh,” one of the division 
of iron-clad monitors, was entirely destroyed, and nearly two 
hundred men were blown up in her and drowned. The Federal 
authorities did not permit their Southern enemies to reap the 
advantage of being the sole employers of this formidable instru- 
ment of war, but soon made use of it themselves. In 1863, Mr. 
Welles, the then Secretary of the Navy, suggested to his colleague 
of the War Department that it would be as well to devise means 
of obstructing the Roanoke River by torpedoes to prevent the 
egress of some powerful vessels which the Confederates were con- 
structing. 

In addition to the various kinds of stationary and defensive 
mines with which the Southerners supplemented the sparse for- 
tifications of their coasts, they also employed others to be used 
offensively against the enemy’s vessels. ‘l'orpedoes of various 
shapes were constructed, to be used not only from the small special 
torpedo-boats, but also from the ram-bows of the iron-clads which 
they managed to equip. The capture of the “Atalanta” first showed 
the Northerners that their foes had adopted this system, as she 
was found to be armed with a formidable weapon of the kind 
projecting forward. Other vessels belonging to the Confederates 
were supplied with the same description of weapon, with more 
or less alteration in the minor details. ‘The first attack made by 
a torpedo-boat was against the United States ship “ Ironsides,” off 
Charleston in the autumn of 1863. The boat was propelled by 
steam, and had a crew of one officer and four men. She ap- 
proached the Federal vessel after dark, but was descried and 
hailed. ‘To the hail she replied by a rifle-shot which killed the 
officer on duty on board the man-of-war; and at the same 
moment occurred a tremendous explosion, which shook the vessel 
and threw an immense quantity of water upon her deck. When 
the confusion caused by the suddenness of the attack had sub- 
sided, boats were sent in pursuit of the assailant, and two men— 
one the captain of the boat—were discovered floating in the 
water. The captain averred that the quantity of water thrown 
on board his little craft by the explosion was so great that he 
believed she would sink, and he therefore jumped overboard. 
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Her history subsequent to the attack was curious. Her fires 
had been extinguished by the deluge of water which fell upon 
her ; and she floated about helplessly for an hour. The engineer, 
who had been some time in the water, managed to regain the 
boat, lighted the fires, and steamed back to Charleston, where the 
little vessel remained until the end of the war. 

In consequence of the new style of attack to which they found 
themselves exposed, the Northern commanding officers took 
redoubled precautions to ensure the safety of their vessels. In 
spite of these, several other attacks were made by the Confede- 
rates, and one United States vessel of war, the “ Housatonic,” was 
completely destroyed in the early part of 1864. The various 
other attempts upon the Federal vessels do not appear to have 
been so strikingly successful, but the Southerners, continued to 
make them with unfailing bravery at many subsequent periods 
of the contest. ‘The Northerners again followed in the wake of 
their antagonists ; and perhaps the most gallant feat of the whole 
war was the destruction of the Confederate iron-clad “Albemarle” 
by Lieutenant Cushing of the United States Navy, in a steam- 
launch fitted with a torpedo apparatus. This gallant young 
man was only twenty-one years of age at the time of his exploit. 
He succeeded in passing the various look-outs, although some 
gave the alarm, in bursting through a kind of palisade protec- 
tion established round the vessel, and in exploding his torpedo 
in so favourable a position that the ironclad was thereby sunk. 
Though his boat was swamped, he managed to make his escape, 
and, after a variety of exciting adventures, succeeded in reaching 
a friendly vessel. . 

The use of torpedoes rendered necessary some plan of removing 
them or of neutralising their effect; and thus torpedo warfare 
became a regular system. Parties of men were made to scour 
the banks of rivers and the shores of inlets to search for and cut 
electric wires. Light-draught boats were sent ahead of attack- 
ing squadrons to search for the submerged dangers, and, if pos- 
sible, lift them carefully up and render them harmless. “Drags” 
were contrived for catching them; and in some cases machines 
were affixed to the bows of vessels which should either destroy 
the mine or explode it before the vessel itself got into dangerous 
proximity to it. Admiral Farragut ordered what he called a 
“heavy iron cutter” to be attached to the prows of his vessels as 
a defence against the destructive instrument which by common 
consent was held to be so formidable. 

The struggle in America cast new light upon the power of the: 
torpedo both as an offensive and a defensive weapon. Consider- 
able commotion was caused by a knowledge of its effect amongst the 
naval powers of the world. The Americans themselves, profit-: 
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ing by their rich experience, were the first to establish a school 
in which the doctrines of the new system of warfare should be 
regularly taught to officers in the public service. We ourselves 
in England followed them not long afterwards. A course of 
“torpedo instruction” was made part of the curriculum of 
studies in the naval gunnery establishment at Portsmouth ; and 
both officers and men were selected to be trained in the mancu- 
vring of the new arm. It is significant that this training, at first 
only an addition to the regular course of artillery studies, has of 
late been erected into a separate branch of instruction, and the 
Torpedo School at Portsmouth is now an independent establish- 
ment. ‘This is in addition to one of the same description at 
Chatham, in which officers of the Royal Engineers learn the 
work of providing the country with a system of submarine de- 
fence for its ports and rivers. 

The kinds of torpedoes used in the naval and military ser- 
vices of different countries are various. They may be generally 
classed as stationary or defensive, and locomotive or offensive. 
The stationary torpedoes resemble the mines with which military 
engineers are accustomed to strengthen land fortifications. They 
vary infinitely in minor details, but a general similarity is to be 
noticed in all, Asa rule, they are fixed in such places as would 
be likely to be approached by the vessels of a hostile navy. The 
mode of ignition is now almost exclusively that by electric action. 
The mines being sunk and arranged so as to keep at a fixed 
distance below the surface, whatever may be the height of the 
tide, the fuse, or arrangement for communicating fire to the ex- 
plosive charge, is connected by an insulated wire with an elec- 
tric battery. The way in which the ignition takes place may be 
described in general terms as follows. 

A complete electric circuit must be formed between the poles 
of the battery. As soon as this circuit is completed or “closed,” 
the current flows along the wire, which is of such a nature as to 
offer but small resistance to its passage. At a certain point in 
the circuit a material is inserted which resists the passage of 
the electricity sufficiently to generate a degree of heat that will 
ignite gunpowder or the explosive used. In some cases this is 
a piece of platinum wire; in others, a chemical composition. The 
incandescence of the wire, or the high temperature of the com- 
position, gives fire to the charge, and the mine is exploded. In 
order to enable friendly vessels to pass over the torpedoes with 
safety, the circuit is kept open; and when an operator sees an 
enemy in the proper position, he closes it, in general, by pressing 
down a metal key. One arrangement of defensive mines is 
intended to act, to a certain extent, automatically. Above the 
mine floats an object known as a “circuit-closer.” Within it 
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there is a break in the electric circuit, but so slight a one that 
xu smart blow, such as that imparted by a passing ship, would 
cause it to oscillate sufficiently to bring the connecting parts 
into contact, and so close the circuit and explode the submerged 
torpedo. The plans suggested and tried for arranging sub- 
marine defences are innumerable, but the preceding general 
description may suffice to give a fair idea of the principles under- 
lying the whole of them. 

The offensive torpedo has been less often tried on real 
service. ‘The Turkish monitor destroyed on the Danube was 
attacked by torpedo-boats of a description with which we have 
been long familiar. And in the unsuccessful attempt made 
against other Turkish vessels by the Russians, the boat carrying 
a torpedo at the end of a long pole was the one used. At the 
extremity of the pole is fixed a metal case, made watertight, 
containing a charge of gunpowder or other explosive, such as 
gun-cotton, sufficient for the service required. From a battery on 
board the boat electric wires are stretched along the pole to 
the fuse of the mine. When the object is neared, the pole is 
launched forward and thrust beneath the water. As soon as the 
torpedo touches, or is all but touching, the object, the operator 
in the boat presses down the key, the circuit is closed and the 
charge exploded. 

A torpedo intended to be used at sea by ships engaged with 
other ships has been invented by Captain Harvey. It is so 
shaped and so slung that when towed from a vessel in motion it 
diverges from her path, and thus enables her to pass by an oppo- 
nent at a certain distance from her, and yet near enough to bring 
the instrument into sharp contact with some point of her sub- 
merged part. A series of levers protrude from the case of the 
mine, and are pressed down on contact with the object attacked, 
and an ingeniously arranged fuse of the gallant officer’s inven- 
tion is set.in action and gives fire to the charge. But the most 
extraordinary of all weapons of the sort yet devised is unques- 
tionably the “ fish-torpedo” of Mr. Whitehead, an English 
gentleman engaged in the construction of steam-engines at 
Fiume in Austria. This instrument is composed of a hull of 
iron or steel, sharpened at both ends to the semblance of a 
“stump” for pastille-drawing, and containing a locomotive 
engine worked by compressed air and a powerful charge. It is 
ingeniously arranged so as to maintain any depth which may be 
considered desirable. When used, it is thrust out through a tube 
from the ship’s side or bow, the engine is set in motion, and it 
proceeds beneath the surface at a speed said to be as high as 
twenty miles an hour for several hundred yards till it strikes 
against the vessel aimed at, when explosion is caused by the force 
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of the blow. Arrangements have been made for employing this 
exceedingly formidable weapon, not only from specially designed 
torpedo vessels, but from the ordinary fighting ships of our own 
and foreign navies. The Russians in the present struggle do 
not seem to have supplied themselves with it, but a very recent 
report from the Danube states that they have ordered a cer- 
tain number of them to be forwarded to their naval stations in 
the south. 

For a considerable time past, a series of experiments have been 
carried out in this country to ascertain the actual power exerted 
by torpedoes in action, and also to discover the best methods of 
affording to ships protection against their attacks. The news- 
papers, during the present and last years, have contained many 
accounts of the proceedings of the officers and committees ap- 
pointed to conduct these experiments. An old iron vessel, the 
“ Oberon” was attacked over and over again last year at Ports- 
mouth by torpedoes of various kinds, and the results were duly 
chronicled in the daily newspapers. The attention of inventors 
seems to have been called by the reports of these experiments 
to the practicability of devising-some plan of protecting vessels 
against the assaults of these destructive engines. ‘T'o approach 
an enemy unperceived being a necessary element of success in 
most torpedo attacks, an assailant would usually attempt to do 
so under cover of darkness. An ingenious apparatus, called 
“The Holmes Distress Signal,” has recently been described in 
the “Times” newspaper. A shot, containing some illuminating 
substance, is fired from a mortar, and when it falls upon the 
water, emits a powerful white light, which is inextinguishable, 
and burns with great brilliancy for upwards of half-an-hour. 
To surround a vessel, liable to attack, with a zone of this bril- 
liant light would go far to secure her against the assaults of 
boats. A M. Ferdinand Silas, of Vienna, is also reported to have 
invented a light of much the same description. 

In fact, a whole system of tactics is in course of being elabo- 
rated with a view to defence against the new weapon, thereby 
signally illustrating the changing and progressive condition of 
the art of naval war. After the Turks had lost one ship on 
the Danube, Hobart Pasha devised a system of protection by 
surrounding his ships off the mouth of the river by a circle of 
boats and chains connecting them, and thereby effectually 
secured them against a very gallant and resolute attack. Up to 
the present time the ingenuity of the naval architect has been 
mainly exercised in striving to keep out shot and shell. The 
armour-plating has been increased in thickness over and over 
again, but the submerged portion of the ship remains nearly as 
weak as ever. In addition to the plan of dispelling darkness 
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above mentioned, and thereby depriving the assailant of the 
advantage of its cover, there are other proposed methods of 
protection for vessels. One plan is to surround them with fast 
* satellites,” which shall attack the assailants themselves before 
they can get near enough to the large vessel to injure her. 
Another is-to erect around her a “crinoline frame,”. by means 
of which the locomotive torpedo should be arrested in its course 
before striking. After many trials, good results are said to have 
been obtained from a wire “ grummet matting ” in open meshes. 
It possesses considerable flexibility as it yields when struck, 
thereby arresting gradually, and not suddenly, the force of the 
torpedo. “This,” it is stated, ‘‘is the nearest approach to per- 
fection which has been yet attained.” 

It is a singular instance of the parallelism between subter- 
ranean and submarine warfare, that ‘a plan of counter-mining 
fur use under water, to counteract the effect of submerged mines, 
has been tried. Powerful charges of gun-cotton are floated in 
the tide, or carried by an electrically-steered steamboat, to 
places which are defended by stationary torpedoes. The effect 
of these charges when exploded is to also explode the submerged 
mines of defence, and they are declared to be powerful enough 
to clear an area of considerable extent. A large number of them 
having been successfully put in action, it is hoped that the chan- 
nel may be rendered safe for the passage of an attacking fleet. 

Torpedo warfare has now attained to a recognised and im- 
portant place in maritime contests. There is, as is generally the 
case with important and striking inventions, a tendency to exag- 
gerate its importance. Recent experiments have somewhat tended 
to diminish our estimate of the power of submarine mines ; and 
it has been shown in practice that care and precaution can do 
much to render them innocuous. In a late discussion in the 
House of Commons, the First Lord of the Admiralty stated that 
he had been told by an officer with great practical knowledge of the 
subject that “the more he saw of torpedoes the less he thought of 
them.” ‘There are so many small matters, without close atten- 
tion to which it is impossible to operate with them successfully, 
that even in the quietly conducted experiments of peace, failures 
occur without number. As Washington said when speaking of 
Bushnell’s apparatus, “One accident or another always inter- 
vened.” This must have struck all witnesses of torpedo experi- 
ments, even of those carried out in the full light of the knowledge 
we have gained at the present day, as a fair description of what 
they have observed, Still, the effect that can be depended on 
is so considerable, that we must accept as proved the necessity 
of a more thoroughly scientific investigation of the problems of 
maritime war; and we must be prepared to see some modification 
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of a shipbuilding policy which tends to construct a comparatively 
small number of costly ships, not at all impervious to submarine 
attack, rather than a far larger number of smaller ones equally 
secure with their heavier consorts against it. We have at least 
the great satisfaction of knowing that our wealth and the zeal of 
our officers have placed us in possession of a more complete stock 
of knowledge of the conditions of torpedo warfare than is possessed 
by any other nation in the world. 





Art, II].—RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


Renaissance in Italy. The Age of the Despots: The Revival of 
Learning: The Fine Arts. By Joun Appincron Symonps. 
3 vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


HERE is no word more frequently and at the same time more 
loosely used in the current criticism of the day than “ Renais- 
sance.” ‘lhe movement in philosophy, art, and letters which is 
traditionally known by that name is in danger of being very 
seriously misunderstood by many of those who undertake to 
correct our traditional views upon moral and zesthetic subjects. 
Nothing is more common than to see this “new birth,” this 
revival in thought and practice, treated as though it were simply 
the introduction into modern life of an idealised Paganism, a 
charter for sensuous enjoyment beyond all danger of the pangs of 
a conscience. ‘That this conception underlies the flowery periods 
of not a few apostles of culture can hardly be denied, and it is 
difficult to say which is most surprising—the effrontery of a taught 
critic who takes upon himself the proclamation of such a doc- 
trine, or the carelessness of an ignorant one who dogmatises on 
the results of a superficial study. That the element of a revived 
Paganism was not wanting in the agents of Renaissance thought, 
nay more, that the unbounded worship of beauty led the artists 
and poets of that time into excesses that endangered the struc- 
ture of society, is a fact which cannot be overlooked; but that 
must be a very shallow examination of the history of the time 
which fails to perceive, in the first place, that this tendency to 
Pagan excess was but one of many great streams of influence ; 
and, in the second, that it brought its own swift punishment. 
This wider view of the subject especially calls for exposition at 
the present moment, and Mr. Symonds’s calm and unbiassed out- 
line of the main historical facts can scarcely fail to be felt to be 
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opportune. The subject, however, is vast; to exhaust it, the 
history of modern Europe would have to be rewritten. He has, 
therefore, confined himself to the most tempting division of the 
subject, and essayed a study of the Renaissance in Italy. In 
doing so, he has, of course, been obliged to compress the mate- 
rials before him into a small space, and to pass briefly over the 
ground trodden by the great historians, by Sismondi and Michelet, 
by Burckhardt and Muratori. This gives a certain air of poverty 
to the strictly historical portions, for which we have to blame 
not the author, but the limited space at his command. At the 
same time, we doubt whether Mr. Symonds has as much gift in 
the exposition of history as in criticism, and especially literary 
criticism. Of the three volumes before us, the first deals with 
the purely political division of the subject, the constitutions of 
the various despotic and democratic governments, and the writ- 
ings of men eminent for statecraft and policy. ‘The second volume 
goes over the same period with exclusive reference to the revival 
of learning, tracing from Petrarch down to Paolo Giovio the 
gathering enthusiasm for the classics, the frenzy for the collection 
of MSS., the cultivation of Greek and Latin literature, and the 
final decline of learning into pedantry. The third volume, chro- 
nologically parallel with the others, deals with the fine arts, 
tracing architecture, sculpture, and painting from their earliest 
emancipation from barbarism to their decay after the sack of 
Rome. ‘I’o these three volumes the author promises eventually 
to append a fourth, dealing with the development of Italian litera- 
ture during the same centuries; and this is certainly needed to 
make the work complete. Inthe “Revival of Learning,” especially, 
the mention of such preminent writers as Poliziano and Sanna- 
zaro is curiously insufficient and one-sided, from the fact that 
these Italian poets are treated only as the authors of certain more 
or less clever Latin verses. We believe that Mr. Symonds will 
produce a very interesting volume on early Italian literature, and 
fill a gap which has too long remained open. For the present, 
however, we have to consider only the three volumes before us. 
Of these, we have no hesitation in saying that the “Revival of 
Learning” is the best, and the “ Age of the Despots” the least 
important. In the former, a subject of which hardly anything 
is commonly known is treated with taste and vigour by a scholar 
evidently possessing a thoroughly adequate knowledge of his 
subject; in the latter, we will not say that there is any lack of 
knowledge, but there seems to us certainly an inability to grasp 
the threads of a tangled skein of politics, so as to unwind them 
into a narrative clearly intelligible to an uninstructed reader. 
The purely historical pages, in short, are dull; and it is only 
when the author arrives at a point where he is permitted to make 
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a literary digression that his style becomes enlivened. .: There are | 
certain chapters in the “Age of the Despots” that are very, well 
written, and which command attention. Those dealing, respec- 
tively. with the Florentine historians and with the ‘ Principe” 
of Machiavelli are the best. It is curious, too, to note that when 
Mr. Symonds is at the height of his confusion, in that chapter on 
the constitution of the Republics, where the laboured sentences 
seem to cling to one another, and to follow the narrative seems 
almost impossible, he wakes into sudden animation at the sight 
of a book, and gives us an epitome of Pandolfini’s ‘‘ Treatise of 
the Government of the Family” which is really charming. A 
similar example is the analysis of the “Cortegiano” of Castig- 
lione, which comes to our rescue at the close of a summary of 
several groups of despots which is not at all remarkable for the 
historic gift. In the “ Revival of Learning,” on the other hand, 
there is not a tedious chapter, and Mr. Symonds shows plainly 
enough that he possesses the peculiar gift of analysing pedantry 
without being pedantic, and of rendering a literary subject which 
one would be ready to condemn as hopelessly dry interesting and 
even diverting. The “ Fine Arts,” in conclusion, has neither the 
merits of the one volume nor the drawbacks of the other. It is 
not in the least tedious, but it has not the charm of complete 
novelty or originality. In the presence of so many masterly 
works on Italian art, it is difficult, without extraordinary genius,. 
to produce a thoroughly novel book on the revival. of fine art 
in Italy. Mr, Symonds, however, has the special advantage of 
having studied Italian painting and sculpture to an extent very 
rare in English writers, and in all cases on the spot, He says— 


“Tn this part of my work I feel I owe less to reading than to 
observation. I am not aware of having mentioned any important 
building, statue, or picture, which I have not had the opportunity of 
studying. What I have written in this volume about the monuments 
of Italian art has always been first noted face to face with the originals, 
and afterwards corrected, modified, or confirmed in the course of sub- 
sequent journeys to Italy. I know that this method of composition, 
if it has the merit of freshness, entails some inequality of style and 
disproportion in the distribution of materials.” 


We do not discover this disproportion of which the author 
modestly fears the existence, but we are conscious of a certain 
restlessness of judgment, which arises, no doubt, from the mode 
in which the materials of the work have been collected. The 
positive observation of a multitude of objects of art’ has been 
pretty fully performed. by specialists. It is not easy for. a critic 
to follow in the footsteps of Messrs. Crowe, and Cavalcavelle in 
painting, and Mr. Parkins in sculpture, and to pick up much 
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of mere external fact which has escaped these careful students. 
But in the theory of artistic production and in the higher criti- 
cism there is room for infinite analysis and discovery. It is 
somewhat to be regretted that Mr. Symonds has not kept more 
rigidly to his own theme—the illustration of the Renaissance 
spirit as this was manifested in the arts. But if the author's 
successes in the line of literary criticism have led us to look for 
too decided an originality in artistic criticism, there can be no 
question that he has written a sympathetic treatise on Italian 
art which every one will read with pleasure. 

In the first and political section of his work, Mr. Symonds in- 
sists upon two points which specially characterise the state history 
of the Italian Renaissance, and which he considers potent in 
bringing about its decline. The one of these is the unbridled 
tyranny of the despots, and the other the internal dissensions 
and moral fluctuations in the free states and republics. The 
picture that he draws of the crimes and cruelties of the despotic 
princes, their greed of power, their instability, and their utter 
unscrupulousness is lurid enough ; and if we could wholly persuade 
ourselves that such a condition of things was a necessary outcome 
of the revival of letters, or of the general new birth of intellectual 
freedom, it would go far to nullify entirely the supposed benefits 
of the Renaissance. We confess, however, that intellectual free- 
dom seems to us to have nothing whatever to do with the crimes 
of the Visconti or the tyrannies of the cities. The earliest speci- 
mens of the two types which we find in the history of the rulers 
of Italy were Frederick II. and Ezzelino,’and in each of these 
men Mr. Symonds seeg a characteristic Renaissance despot. In 
the first case we are at one with him. The cultivated tyranny 
which absorbed all the wealth of the people for the purpose of 
encouraging luxury, learning, and a style of refinement that 
was almost Oriental, this was thoroughly characteristic of a man 
who prophesied of the Medici; but in Ezzelino, the bugbear of 
a century, who murdered 11,000 soldiers of Padua, and muti- 
lated the entire population of Friola, in this almost incredible 
monster we rather see culminating in a moment opportune to 
license the stupid barbarity of the Middle Ages stripped of its 
thin veneer of chivalry. ‘To hold that all exhibitions of emotion 
during an age are specially characteristic of that age is an 
error to which the students of a single period are specially liable. 
Mr. Symonds takes Ezzelino, with his irrational passion for in- 
flicting pain, as a creation of the Renaissance, and traces to this 
fountainhead all the cruelties that found their ultimate excess 
in the Borgias. He has not perceived that, in comparison with 

the indiscriminate butcheries of Ezzelino—probably the most 
wholly inhuman person who has ever abused the privilege of life 
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and death—the worst murders of the later princes were but indivi- 
dual and limited, the last cultured blossoms of the great medieval 
growth of cruelty. Mr. Symonds divides the despots of the 
Italian cities in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries into six 
distinct groups. ‘The first of these comprises the heads of those 
houses who held a dynastic right from their hereditary terri- 
tories. Of these the Dukes of Urbino are the type. The second 
includes the Vicars of the Empire, such as the Visconti, who 
usurped a right in Lombardy. In the third are classed the 
nobles who received administrative authority in particular cities 
and used it to enslave those cities. ‘lhe fourth represents a still 
more lawless force, the Condottieri, who made the cities they pre- 
tended to protect their prey. It should be noted that Castruccio 
Castracane, the hero of Machiavelli's romance, belongs to this 
group. The fifth comprises the nephews and sons of Popes. 
The sixth is that which lends most subject-matter to the student 
of popular life; it includes those plebeian members of states 
who gained overwhelming influence and excessive power in the 
conduct of public business, till at last they were able lightly to 
leap into a despotism. It is needless to say that the Medici 
form the most eminent example of this last class of despots. It 
was thus from every grade in society that the rulers rose, and in 
the perennial turmoil of affairs it was not beyond the hope of any 
stirring individual that he might eventually come to rule the 
state of which he was a humble citizen. 


** To the conditions of a society based on these principles, we may 
ascribe the unrivalled emergence of great personalities among the 
tyrants, as well as the extraordinary tenacity and vigour of such races 
as the Visconti. In the contest for power and in the maintenance 
of an illegal authority, the picked athletes came to the front. The 
struggle by which they established their tyranny, the efforts by which 
they defended it against foreign foes and domestic adversaries, trained 
them to endurance and to daring. They lived habitually in an atmo- 
sphere of peril which taxed all their energies. Their activity was 
extreme, and their passions corresponded to their vehement vitality. 
About such men there could be nothing on a small and mediocre scale. 
When a weakling was born in a despotic family, his brothers murdered 
him, or he was deposed by a watchful rival.” 


It is not altogether remarkable that so strange a condition of 
life should have produced extraordinary anomalies in exceptional 
instances. We shall not follow Mr. Symonds in his summary 
of the evils of despotism or his chronicle of the crimes of 
individual despots, but we pause a moment to consider the 
figure of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta. Only the fifteenth 
century could have produced so amazing a paradox as this 
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inscrutable man. He was a Condottieri of the most savage’ 
type, a man full of treasons and sacrileges, the murderer of 
his three successive wives. From the opposite point of view 
he was steeped in learning and culture, a lover and protector of 
the poets, full of zeal for art and architecture, and one of the 
most generous patrons of philosophic letters. It is plain that 
such a man can be judged by none of the standards usually 
held to the conduct of princes. So exceptional a personality 
was the outcome of a peculiar epoch, and to understand it in 
any measure we must turn to the recognised intellectual train- 
ing of the age. 

It is for this reason that the second of Mr. Symonds’s three 
volumes, that on the “ Revival of Learning,” seems to us most 
welcome. We have already hinted that it is the most adequate 
in treatment. To give a just impression of the tangled state- 
craft of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Italy would be 
the labour of a lifetime, and would need a score of volumes. To 
present a just idea of the many-sided emanations of art in 
all its branches during the same centuries would be a labour 
scarcely inferior to this in magnitude. But the history of the 
revival of classic learning flows within narrower limits, and does 
not need a library for its exposition. In consequence, the air 
of hurry, and the traces of superficial treatment that of necessity 
mar the effect of Mr. Symonds’s first and third volumes are 
wanting in the second, which we regard as a definite addition to 
English criticism. 

The ruin of learning in the Middle Ages surpassed in its 
completeness anything .that we can readily realise. When 
Donatus was found to have mentioned Hunuchus Comedia and 
Orestes Tragedia, the monks understood him to refer to authors 
of that name. The meaning of very simple Latin words de- 
rived from the Greek was entirely lost. Grammarians were not 
ashamed to suppose that posttio was the equivalent of poema. 
Homer and Virgil were cited as contemporary friends, and 
writers were urged, under the threat of eternal punishment, not 
to imitate the style in which Pagan poets had delivered their 
fictions or mad ravings (figmenta sive deliramenta). At the 
same time the schools were occupied with endless linguistic dis- 
cussion, miserable quibblings on patristic expressions, which bore 
the same relation to sound philology that astrology bore to 
genuine science. Virgil was the only classic that survived in 
honour, and he only because, by a perversion of the text, he was 
held to have prophesied of Christ. More and more shrouded in 
a vapour of myth, Virgil also had become a mere name, a store- 
house of juggling sentences, a wizard whose occult’ sayings 
might open the unseen world to a proficient in the art of ‘magic. 
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Of Greek, except, as if has been plausibly held, in Ireland, no 
tradition lingered in the Western world. ‘he logic of the 
schoolmen came from Aristotle’s original, through the double 
medium of an Arabic translation translated by Jews into Latin. 
What of classic culture did exist was tortured from its genuine 
meaning to serve some barren Scholastic end, and books had not 
only to be made, but men taught to appreciate them, before 
learning could revive. It was Petrarch who first accomplished 
this latter work, and it is he who must be considered as the .- 
founder of Humanism, and the first apostle of revived letters. 
The word “Humanism,” from wmanista, a professor of learned 
studies, is a comparatively modern word, which Mr. Symonds 
has adopted. His definition of its use may here be recorded— 


“‘ The essence of Humanism consisted in a new and vital perception 
of the dignity of man as a rational being, apart from theological deter- 
minations, and in the further perception that classic literature alone 
displayed human nature in the plenitude of intellectual and moral 
freedom. It was partly a reaction against ecclesiastical despotism, 
partly an attempt to find the point of unity for all that had been 
thought and done by man within the mind restored to consciousness 
of its own sovereign faculty. Hence the single-hearted devotion to 
the literature of Greece and Rome that marks the whole Renaissance 
era. Hence the watchword of that age, the Littere Humaniores. 
Hence the passion for antiquity possessing thoughtful men, and sub- 
stituting a new authority for the traditions of the Church. Hence the 
so-called Paganism of centuries bent upon absorbing and assimilating 
a spirit no less life-giving from their point of view than Christianity 
itself. Hence the persistent effort of philosophers to find the meeting- 
point of two divergent inspirations. Hence, too, the ultimate anta- 
gonism between the Humanists, or professors of the new wisdom, and 
those uncompromising Christians who, like -St. Paul, preferred to 
remain fools for Christ’s sake.” 


In this movement, this new-born enthusiasm for antiquity, 
Petrarch preached the first crusade. To his solitary genius 
belongs the praise of having seen the light by intuition in an 
age completely dark. ‘The stamp his personal habits of mind 
left upon Humanism was not erased until Humanism had ceased 
to be. Nor was he before his time. A little longer, and it 
might have been too late to cry for the salvation of precious 
MSS., even then ready to be destroyed. Petrarch died in 1374, 
and the Empire of the East was broken up in 1453. . During 
those eighty years Italy recovered from the ruin of Greece. the 
treasures of ancient literature; but whether, if Petrarch had 
never taught his countrymen to appreciate the past, such a 
labour would have been undertaken in time, is a very doubtful 
matter. . Petrarch himself never attained a real knowledge of 
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the Greek language, in which it was then at least as difficult to 
find instruction as in Sanskrit in the early part of last century. 
From a renegade Jew Calabrian, named Barlaam, he received a 
few lessons at Avignon, and afterwards from a still more un- 
pleasant teacher at Venice. In this latter person, Leontius 
Pilatus, we have a type of the Greek tutor of the period. The 
elegant Petrarch was forced, in the dearth of better masters, to 
submit to the ostentation of a man whose appearance and habits 
were disgusting, and who knew nothing whatever of history or 
literature. Yet it seems, from what Boccaccio says, that this 
horrible creature was the only source of even debased and broken 
Greek in the whole North of Italy. Petrarch learned little of 
the language, and gives us a pathetic and most characteristic 
picture of how he hung amorously over a Homer that had been 
brought him, delighting in the sight and touch of such a trea- 
sure, but unable for all his longing to decipher the sonorous 
hexameters. Boccaccio, inspired by the enthusiasm of Petrarch, 
proceeded further than this. Impeded by the ignorance and 
scholastic perversions of Leontius, he nevertheless managed to 
produce a Latin version of the Iliad and the Odyssey. This 
was the first feat accomplished by the new-born Humanism, and 
it isa memorable moment in the history of culture. This trans- 
lation was sent to Petrarch, who welcomed it with almost frantic 
delight. The poet of Vaucluse, unable as he was to read the 
Greek codices, was none the less ardent in collecting them, and 
he was the first man in Italy to send to Byzantium for MSS. 
Homer and Plato were the first to appear in the new sphere that 
was opening to welcome them; and, by a kind of poetic instinct, 
Petrarch, who could read neither, yet perceived and predicted 
the weight that each was destined to exercise in poetry and phil- 
osophy. Meanwhile, we have but to glance at Boccaccio’s Latin 
version of Homer to see how much had yet to be done before 
the true Renaissance of classic learning. That version would 
disgrace a schoolboy of the present day, nor would it be possible 
for any schoolboy to fall into blunders so ingeniously perverse as 
Boccaccio stumbled into under the blind direction of Leontius. 
We are apt to think of Boccaccio only as the inventor of a series 
of stories of immortal interest, but of too luxurious a colouring. 
He was, in fact, hardly less notable as a prodigious worker in 
the laborious field of scholarship. Besides the translating of 
Homer, he transcribed with his own hands the whole of Terence, 
besides collecting and annotating an enormous mass of anti- 
quarian and miscellaneous knowledge. ‘The true import of the 
classics, however, was still hidden from him; he looked for 
allegory in the simple relations of the poets, and for celestial 
mysteries in purely mundane philosophies, But at least he saw 
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the value of the texts, though he missed their full meaning, and 
the day of the worst monkish obscuration was over. More than 
this, he was the first to acknowledge the beauty of life and the 
comeliness of the body ; the first to shake off the burden which 
the Middle Ages had laid upon the spirit of man, and which was 
now too heavy to beborne. This part of his place in the history 
of the Renaissance belongs, however, more properly to the de- 
partment of the colloquial literature, upon which Mr. Symonds 
promises us a final volume, but which he has not hitherto 
treated. 

In the precise field of scholarship, more was*done by a man 
of humbler talent, Giovanni Malpaghino, commonly known as 
John of Ravenna. He had been the amanuensis and secretary 
of Petrarch, and caught something of the genius of the master, 
while he far surpassed him in practical Latinity. He possessed the 
fiery and vagabond temper which was afterwards so characteristic 
of the Italian Humanists, and he preferred the precarious office 
of a wandering professor to any fixed post of honour. He 
gathered an immense train of pupils after him, into whom he 
poured his own enthusiasm, aud in whom he roused a positive 
passion for pure Latinity. Cicero was the great object of his 
regard, and he spread the study of that orator over all the North 
of Italy. When it is remembered that Palla degli Strozzi, 
Filelpho, Poggio, and Lionardo Bruni, in other words, all the 
most splendid names of the next generation of scholars, were 
among the disciples of John of Ravenna, it will be seen that it 
is difficult to overrate his importance. By the year 1400, the 
desire for classic culture was thoroughly aroused. So ripe for 
revival was the age, that a single generation had seen the full 
success of the efforts of Petrarch. On all sides, a pure Ciceronian 
style began to be adopted, or at least attempted, in public and 
private documents. The desire for instruction in Greek became 
an insatiable longing; and Giacomo de Scarparia initiated a 
new epoch by travelling to Byzantium in search of MSS. This 
is so important a moment, that we must linger a little over it. 
During the last years of the fourteenth century, there arrived in 
Venice, as envoy of the Emperor Paleologus, a noble Byzantine, 
Manuel Chrysoloras. This man bore the reputation of being 
the most accomplished Hellenist of the age. He was welcomed 
in Florence, but soon returned, and in his train it was that 
Scarparia visited Byzantium. Through the energetic manage- 
ment of Palla degli Strozzi, a Greek chair—a thing then unheard 
of in Europe—was founded at Florence, and Chrysoloras was 
induced to return and fill it. A passage quoted from the Com- 
mentaries of Lionardo Bruni gives us an idea of the fervent 
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enthusiasm of the time, and the importance of this critical 
step— 

“Letters at this period grew mightily in Italy, seeing that the 
knowledge of Greek, intermitted for seven centuries, revived. Chryso- 
loras of Byzantium, a man of noble birth and well skilled in Greek 
literature, brought to us Greek learning. I at that time was following 
the civil law, though not ill versed in other studies; for by nature I 
loved learning with ardour, nor had I given slight pains to dialectic 
and rhetoric. Therefore, at the coming of Chrysoloras, I was made to 
halt in my choice of lives, seeing that I held it wrong to desert law, 
and yet I reckoned it a crime to omit so great an occasion of learning 
the Greek literature ; and oftentimes I reasoned with myself after this 
manner :—Can it be that thou, when thou mayest gaze on Homer, 
Plato, and Demosthenes, together with other poets, philosophers, and 
orators, concerning whom so great and so wonderful things are said, 
and mayest converse with them, and receive their admirable doctrine 
—can it be that thou wilt desert thyself, and neglect the opportunity 
divinely offered thee? ‘Through seven hundred years no one in all 
Italy has been master of Greek letters ; and yet we acknowledge that 
all science is derived from them. Of civil law, indeed, there are in 
every city scores of doctors; but should this single and unique 
teacher of Greek be removed, thou wilt find no one to instruct thee. 
Conquered at last by these reasonings, I delivered myself over to 
Chrysoloras with such passion, that what I had received from him by 
day in hours of waking, occupied my mind at night in hours of sleep.” 


The patron of learning at Florence at this time was Palla 
degli Strozzi, a man of immense wealth, who, besides endowing 
the chair of Greek, sent, as Vespasiano says, “to Greece for 
countless volumes, all at his own cost.” He was the first to 
found a public library in Italy ; and, if his bankruptcy had not 
supervened, his energy and passion for literature might have 
spread still further. Many others, however, were now in the 
field. Every convent in Italy was ransacked for manuscripts, 
and the despots vied with one another in the employment of 
transcribers and in the zealous search for codices. 

It was one of the numberless pupils of John of Ravenna in 
Latin and of Chrysoloras in Greek who became the representa- 
tive man of the second period of Humanism. Among the scholars 
of the first quarter of the fifteenth century, the name of Poggio 
stands ‘easily first. He was born at Tervanova in 1380, and 

-subsisted‘in his youth by copying MSS. for Florentine collectors. 
He rose'by merit of his supple talents early to a -high social 
" position,*"and‘in 1414 had the singular good fortune to be able 
to push the™search for codices beyond the Alps. As Apostolic 
Secretary} hé attended the Council of Constance, and managed 
to unearth in the convents of Switzerland and Germany some 


if. 
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inestimable treasures. At St. Gall he discovered, for the first 
time, a complete copy of Quintilian. We owe Lucretius, Colu- 
mella, Silius Italicus, and Vitruvius, to the same restless zeal, to the 
same affectionate patience. Neither expense nor hardship was 
grudged by this most enthusiastic scholar; and Poggio alone did 
more than any other ten men in the field of discovery and anti- 
quarian research. In the department of ancient topography he 
was unrivalled, and in the course of his life he contrived to 
unearth and to gather together vestiges of classic antiquity of 
almost every variety. 

If Poggio represented the zeal and fervour of the new move- 
ment in letters, and placed the enthusiasm of the Humanists in 
a favourable light by the activity of his intelligence and the purity 
of his literary taste, he is unfortunately no less the representative 
in the bad use to which he devoted the new-found instrument of 
fine Latinity. Poggio was the first, or at least the most promi- 
nent, of the eminent scholars.who inaugurated what may be truly 
called “the epoch of filthy invective,’ an élement that continued 
to mar all Latin polemic until Latin ceased to be the language of 
cultivated Europe. Even Milton, as we know, was not superior 
to the license the dead language offered, and to its wealth of 
cumulative epithets. But the diatribes of the great English poet 
against Salmasius are innocent child’s play beside the railing of 
Poggio and his disciples. It would not be easy to descend lower 
into the foul places of the human mind than these elegant scholars 
of the fifteenth century descended in their literary contests. The 
climax of ribald antagonism was reached in the dispute be- 
tween Poggio and Filelpho, to witness which Italy paused with 
interest, and which the Pope himself did not hesitate to applaud. 
Filelpho was a man in the prime of youth; Poggio, a courtier 
and Papal secretary, some twenty years older. Each was promi- 
nently before the world, and moving rapidly from city to city, 
enjoying unbounded fame and honour. The quarrel began by 
Filelpho’s publishing a satire against the Florentines in 1433, 
in heavy hexameters. Poggio replied in heavier prose. More 
satires were responded to by more prose, and so the contest grew, 
and lasted from year to year. In the course of it, each antago- 
nist openly charged the other, and the relatives of the other, 
with the vilest crimes by name; the most ingenious subtleties 
of wickedness were evolved out of a debased imagination, and 
laid at the door of each of these frantic persons, to the amuse- 
ment of all Italy ; nor does it appear that all the abuse or all the 
abusing injured the position of either antagonist in the estima- 
tion of the world one whit. 

Pope Nicholas V. is chargeable with a great part of this in- 
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famous license. During the eight years of his Papacy, Humanism 
ruled the Vatican and the world, and reached the apex of its 
brilliance and its corruption. The scholar on the throne of the 
Popes showered riches and honours’on the men of letters, that 
appealed to him far more than any monks or princes. It was 
his pride and delight to endow the translation of the classics, 
and a shower of ducats rewarded any one who brought a version 
of an ancient historian or poet hitherto unread. As other Pontiffs 
longed for temporal conquest or advanced spiritual dominion, so 
Nicholas V. yearned to put off dying till he had seen Homer in the 
Latin verse of Filelpho. His greatest pleasure was to read new 
poetry before it had been published ; and when the filthy satires 
of the same Filelpho, among the most abominable productions 
of the time, were brought to him completed, he spent nine days 
over them, while public business waited, and rewarded the con- 
ceited author with a purse of five hundred ducats. 

The same Filelpho was one of the strangest individuals of an 
extraordinary time, It is a singular instance of the vanity of 
human predictions, that the very name of this man, once the 
most famous in contemporary literature, and destined, as his own 
age believed, to survive at the side of Cicero and Catullus, should 
need an introduction to cultivated readers in our own day. In 
Filelpho the power and influence of the Humanists culminated. 
Never was there a literary career more adventurous, more bril- 
liant, more romantic. Born near Ancona in 1389, he studied 
Latin at Padua, where he became professor at the age of eighteen. 
A year later he had become so famous that he was invited to 
Venice, where such eminent scholars as Guerino da Verona were 
ready to welcome hith, and where he immediately received the 
chair of Moral Philosophy.’ In his twenty-first year he set off 
to study Greek at Constantinople, and he, it may be noted, was 
the most distinguished Italian scholar that made this tedious 
voyage, which then lasted no less than five months. Almost 
immediately on his arrival, his talents recommended him to 
the Greek Emperor, and he was sent on delicate embassies to 
Hungary and to Poland. The Republic of Venice, furthermore, 
charged the youth to negotiate terms of treaty between them- 
selves and the Grand Turk. In Constantinople he married 
well, and returned, after seven years and a half, to Venice, laden 
with honours and Greek MSS. His library was one of the best 
of that age. In all Italy, no one could approach him in mastery 
of Greek and Latin literature, and he flung broadcast his vaunted 
and conceited challenges. Even in that pretentious age hardly 
any one but the brazen Filelpho would have dared to publish 
such an arrogant epigram as this :— 
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“ Quod si Virgilius superat me carminis ullis 
Laudibus, orator ille ego sum melior. 
Sin Tulli eloquis preestat facundia nostro, 
Versibus ille meis cedit ubique minor, 
Adde quod et lingua possum heec prestare Pelasgd 
Et Latiaé. Talem quem mihi des alium ?” 


In the face of such self-laudation it may be amusing to quote 
what Mr. Symonds, who has studied the writers of this period 
with singular patience, can say of this young man, who prefers 
himself to Cicero and Virgil. 


“We know that his Latin hexameters are such as not only Virgil 
but Cicero would have scorned to own, that his Latin orations would 
have been hissed before the Roman rostra, and that his Greek style is 
at the same time tame and timid. Neither he nor his contemporaries 
were sufficiently critical to comprehend the force of these objections. 
They only saw that he possessed the keys to all the learning of the 
ancient world, and that, besides unlocking those treasures for modern 
students, he was also competent to give to current thought a form that 
aped the classic masterpieces each in its own kind. Taken at their 
lowest valuation, the claims of Filelpho, well founded in fact, mark 
him out as the most universal scholar of his age. A genius he was 
not; for while his perceptions were coarse, his intellect was recep- 
tive rather than originative. Of deep thought, true taste, penetrative 
criticism, or delicate fancy, he knew nothing. The unimaginable bloom 
of style is nowhere to be found upon his work. Yet a man of his 
stamp was needed at that epoch to act as a focus for the streams 
of light which flooded Italy from divers sources, to collect them in 
himself, and to bequeath to students of a happier age the ideal of 
comprehensive scholarship which Poliziano and Erasmus realised.” 


After certain restless peregrinations Filelpho at last found 
himself at Florence in 1429, and there he remained for five years, 
Here his industry and his magnificence were alike unprecedented, 
and his history reads like a fairy tale. In the morning of each 
day he lectured on Cicero; later on he expounded Livy or 
Homer ; in the afternoon he discoursed on Terence or Xenophon. 
On holidays he lectured in the Duomo on Dante, and these last 
orations were bestowed as a free gift on the people of Florence, 
who flocked to listen to him. In the meantime, he was trans- 
lating busily: versions of Aristotle, Lysias, Plutarch, and Xeno- 
phon, were the recreations of this energetic man. Nor must 
it be believed that Filelpho lived the life of a pedant. His 
receptions were the most brilliant and dignified in Florence ; 
the greatest women vied for the honour of his Olympian nod, and 
his style of living was that of a prince. At last his pride became 
more than Italian patience could endure; he publicly defied 
Cosmo di Medici, and, walking to the University one morning 
in 1433, he was stabbed in the face by a Medicean assassin. 
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The wound was trifling, but Filelpho had made Florence too 
hot to hold him, and he set off on his travels again. At Siena 
he consented to remain four years in comparative obscurity, while 
the Council of Basle, the Republic of Venice, the Pope and the 
great Duke of Milan, contended for the honour of his services, 
In 1439, however, the University of Bologna outbid all these 
rivals and secured the most famous Humanist of the day; but 
it was not long before the superior allurements of Milan took 
him to the court of the Visconti. ' Duke Filippo Maria received 
him with ecstasy ; and Filelpho’s magnificence surpassed belief. 
When the Visconti were ejected by the conquering army of 
Sforza, the supple scholar was the first to welcome the ‘alien 
with ‘an oration; and he composed 12,800 lines of a‘ Latin 
“‘ Sforziad ” before he tired of the set labour. His triumphal 
entries into Rome and Naples are not so extraordinary as the 
fact that his fame had spread so far that, when Constantinople 
fell, a letter from Filelpho to the Sultan, praying for the release 
of his mother-in-law and her daughters, brought him a reply 
from the conqueror himself, refusing to accept a ransom for the 
relatives of the most iliustrious of orators. ‘To continue the list 
of his triumphs, his eccentricities, and his excesses would lead us 
too far. Suffice it to say, that he died at Florence in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, in harnesss to the last. 

In all the history of classic learning there is no figure more 
striking than this of Filelpho. ‘The theatrical splendour of his 
career, its variety, and the astonishing reputation it commanded, 
are alike marvellous. Not only throughout Europe, but, as we 
have seen, in Asia also, this vainglorious scholiast was accepted 
as the first orator, poet, and critic of the age. Perhaps no lite- 
rary fame so widely extended has proved so entirely ephemeral. 
Yet Filelpho is well worth the reconsideration of criticism, since 
he is undoubtedly the type of the Renaissance scholar, the char- 
acteristic Italian Humanist. In his tireless industry, in his 
enthusiasm, his genuine love and knowledge of letters, his pas- 
sionate and reiterated statement of the beauty and utility of 
Greek literature, he represents the best phase of the revival of 
learning ; in his turbulent and licentious character, in his habit 
of violent invective, in his lack of delicate critical perception, and 
in his arrogant vainglory, he truly typifies the same movement 
on its least attractive side. 

When Filelpho was at the height of his reputation, a hundred 
years had just passed since Petrarch hung in an ecstasy over 
the Homer of which he could not read a line. Meanwhile the 
Eastern Empire, repository during so many centuries of the 


- hidden treasures of the Greek classics, was hurrying to its de- 


struction. It was in 1454 that Mohammed II. drove the last 
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feeble shadow of a Roman Emperor out of Constantinople and: 
set up there the dynasty of Othman. The crowd of exiles that 
travelled westward on this great occasion brought with them the 
last fragments of what ancient authors they possessed, and the 
first great epoch of the revival of learning closed. The ardour 
of the disciples of Petrarch had done its work, though only just 
in time, and the body of antique literature was almost as perfect 
as it is now. It is a question, indeed, whether in some directions 
it has not been mutilated since. In the catalogue of the library 
of the Dukes of Urbino stands entered Tutti ? Opere di Menandro, 
a ‘priceless treasure quite unknown to modern scholars. ‘The 
period of collection and of the first obvious exposition being 
now passed, learning took a more graceful and a more creative 
turn. Such figures as the refined and noble Platonist Vittorino 
da Feltre take us far from the animal vigour of Filelpho, and 
far from the coarse zeal of Poggio. We enter a more delicate, 
a more modern atmosphere. The writings of the first Humanists, 
so highly prized by themselves, was seen by their best scholars 
to be turgid and crude. Their erudition was felt to have been 
tempered by no just canons of criti¢ism, and their oratory moulded 
on no artistic plan. ‘The vagrant lecturers of whom Filelpho 
was the type gave place to men of eminence stationed in learned 
academies. In short, the passion for indiscriminate knowledge 
was replaced by elegance and taste. This movement in learning 
was contemporaneous with the great revival in the literature 
of the Italian vernacular ; and some of the best poets, such as 
Sannazaro and Poliziano, wrote with equal brilliance in Latin, 
Greek, or Italian. The despot of Florence, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
gave the tone to this development of taste, and it was in his 
court that culture especially flourished. The main exponent 
of the budding Platonism was Marsilio Ficino, who sought to 
arrive at the kernel of the Platonic philosophy through Gemistos 
Plethon, a visionary mystic of the dying Eastern Empire, and 
through Plotinus. He translated the whole known writings of 
Plato, and though blinded by the subtleties of the Alexandrians, 
_ he managed to instil into the scholars of Italy an immense love 
and reverence for that great writer. The enthusiasm showed 
itself, indeed, in a naive and childish way. Shrines were built 
to Plato, and lamps were burned before his statue, his bust was 
publicly crowned with laurels, and the supposed anniversaries of 
his birth and death were celebrated as state festivals. Ficino, 
however, but led the way for a.greater man, the brilliant and 
almost fabulously learned Prince Pico della Mirandola. It was 
the task of his life to harmonise into one clear philosophic system 
the *new-found Platonism and the current Christianity. His 
efforts, conceived in a lofty spirit of piety unusual in that day, 
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and illuminated by extraordinary learning and unequalled taste, 
were paralysed by the charge of heresy pronounced against him 
by Innocent VIII. in 1486, and not removed until 1493 by 
Alexander VI. In the midst of the researches, which he did 
not on this account reject, a Jew at Florence sold him a copy of 
the Cabbala. In this maze of abtruse learning Pico conceived 
that he had discovered the fountain-head of all spiritual know- 
ledge. Excited and perplexed by this new mine of authorities, 
he overtaxed his strength in study and research. He set about 
composing a book which should form a complete harmony of 
philosophy, theology, and religion, but he failed to complete, or 
even far pursue, this project, and died at the early age of thirty- 
one, 
In the same Florentine circle there appeared a youth of twenty, 
bringing with him a Latin comedy entitled, ‘“ Philodoxius,” 
which was greeted by the learned world as a genuine antique, 
the work, it was said, of Lepidus Comicus. By degrees, how- 
ever, it came out that this admirable piece of Latinity was really 
invented by the youth that produced it, a certain Leo Battista 
Alberti, and he soon began to make his personality felt through- 
out Italy. Physically he was one of the most powerful and 
skilful men of his age. Miraculous stories are on record of his 
gymnastic and athletic feats, and he was practised in a wide 
circle of crafts. He was eminent for painting in that golden 
age of pictures; he practised widely as an architect. His 
pictures have disappeared, but the Church of St. Andrea at 
Mantua and the Palazzo Ruccellai at Florence survive to show 
his magnificent talent in architecture. He paralleled Lionardi 
da Vinci in the almost unlimited range of his attainments. In 
Humanism, in particular, he was foiled by a singular illness that 
resulted in a partial loss of memory. Yet he remains one of the 
great names of Florentine Platonism. 

But the typical scholar of this third age of Humanism was 
Angelo Poliziano, or, as our English forefathers called him, 
Politian. No Italian before his day succeeded in producing 
works of real original genius in the classic languages. As a boy, 
Poliziano outshone his adult contemporaries in the composition 
of Greek and Latin epigrams, and at eighteen he proved the 
depth of his scholarship by ably editing Catullus. ‘Two years 
before this he had commenced the work that had baffled every 
poet of the age, and successfully translated into Latin hexa- 
meters five books of the Iliad. Such a prodigy of youthful 
energy and precocious talent attracted universal attention ; the 
gentle Ficino presented him to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and himself 
took care that the boy should be beyond the fear of want. 
Under these auspices he flourished rapidly, and achieved an 
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immense reputation. Students of Italian literature recognise in 
his “ Orfeo” and his lyrical poems the greatest production of the 
Muse between Petrarch and Ariosto. But we have to regard 
him here solely as a Humanist, and in this direction his writings 
are no less memorable. As a Latin poet, he is perhaps the most 
illustrious that modern literature has produced; certainly he 
stands alone among the Italian scholars of the fifteenth century. 
Of his predecessors, none approached him in imagination or in 
sweetness; of his disciples and followers, only a few idyllic 
singers of the close of the age could rival him in their own espe- 
cial field. Poliziano had the breadth of compass that marks a 
poet of the first order. Instead of gracefully recalling Virgil or 
Catullus, he contrives to create a great lyric style that is not far 
behind that of the second-best classic elegists. In the “Nutricia” 
he presents us with an introduction to the whole art and history 
of poetry, which is the crowning work of his multiform genius. 
It forms the first poem of the collection entitled the “Sylva,” 
consisting of four didactic or descriptive elegies, in all of which 
the vigour and beauty of style are of the first order of merit. 
During his brief life, Poliziano poured out verses with match- 
less fluency, “smearing every wall” in Florence with rhythms, 
“like a snail,” as he himself said. In him the joyous and in- 
dolent Golden Age of Florence culminated and closed. The 
preaching of Savonarola, with its severe lesson of practical god- 
liness, broke in like a church-bell upon the fairy revels of the 
Humanists, and Poliziano was fortunate enough to die just soon 
enough to know nothing of the conquering march of that invad- 
ing army of which the great preacher had prophesied. Tor a 
while the gity:of Florence ceased to head the advancing van of 
learning and elegant literature. The leadership was transferred 
to Naples. Under Alfonso II. the Neapolitan Academy assumed 
a national importance. It was founded and organised by Jovi- 
anus Pontanus, a young scholar, who, born in 1426, had been 
presented by Beccadelli to Alfonso the Magnanimous, and had 
in consequence settled at Naples. Pontanus, a man of loftier 
integrity then many of his contemporaries, of great ardour and 
learning, and of a genial disposition, collected around himself at 
the death of his patron all the men of consummate literary talent 
who had gathered at the court of that prince. His best friend 
was Sannazaro, remembered in our days by that exquisite 
romance which inspired Sidney with his “ Arcadia,” and which 
remains to the present time the most successful of all modern 
pastorals. In their own age, however, the two great Neapolitans 
were far more famous on the score of their classical than their 
vernacular verses, and each bequeathed to the learned world an 
epic which their contemporaries applauded to the skies. The 
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“Urania” of Pontanus is an elaborate survey of the science of 
astronomy, so far as it was known in that day, adorned with 
tropes and figures of Neo-pagan fancy, and enshrined in languid 
‘Ovidian hexameters. Sannazaro’s epic is still more ambitious, 
and to our taste more grotesque. The “De Partu Virginis” occu- 
pied its author for twenty laborious years, and when it was com- 
pleted, all Italy hailed it with acclamation. It is smoothly 
polished in emulation of Virgil, and the poet has thoroughly 
accepted the counsel of Bembo to avoid the barbarous style of 
the Epistles of St. Paul. . The Muses of Helicon are invoked to 
sing the birth of Christ, and Proteus predicts to the river-god of 
Jordan the advent of the Saviour. Mary, Spes fida Deorum, is 
found by the angel of annunciation reading the Sibyls, and the 
spirits of the Patriarchs, when his mission is told, shout for joy 
to be on the way to escape from Tartarus and Acheron and the 
baying of Cerberus. Vida, however, carried this classical tra- 
vesty of Christianity to the most incredible excess in his great 
poem of the “ Christiad,” to compose which he was commanded by 
the Pope, who gave him the benefice of Frascati to ensure him 
ease and quiet. Vida far surpasses all previous sacred poets in 
unseemly classicism. Mr. Symonds gives the following excerpts 
from a poem which is now but rarely looked into, but which 
Milton may have studied— 


‘God the Father in the ‘Christiad’ is spoken of as Superum Pater 
nimbipotens and Regnator Olympi—titles which had their real signi- 
ficance in Latin mythology, being transferred with frigid formalism to 
a Deity whose essence is spiritual, and whose cult has no admixture 
of nature-worship. Jesus is invariably described as Heros; this absur- 
dity reaches its climax in‘the following phrase about the bad thief on 
the cross :— 


‘Ipse etiam verbis morientem heroa superbis 
Stringebat.’ 


The machinery whereby the Jews are brought to will the death of 
Christ is no less ridiculous. Instead of attempting to set religious or 
ethical motives into play, Vida introduces a song of gorgons, harpies, 
centaurs, hydras, and the like. The bread of the Last Supper appears 
under the disguise of sinceram Cererem. The wine mingled with gall, 
offered to our Lord upon the cross, is corrupti pocula Bacchi. The only 
excuse for these grotesque compromises between the biblical subject- 
matter and its mythological expression is, that in any other way it 
would have been impossible to give the form of pure Latinity to the 
verse. The poet failed to comprehend that he was producing a master- 
piece of barocco mannerism, spoiling at once the style he sought to use 
and the theme he undertook to illustrate. It was enough for him,to 
fit the Roman toga to his saints and Pharisees, and to tickle the taste 
of a learned audience by allusions that reminded them of Virgil.- The , 
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same bathos was reached by Bembo when he invented the paraphrase 
of ‘heavenly zephyr’ for the Holy Ghost, and described the Venetian 
Council bidding a Pope uti fidat diis immortalibus, quorum vices in 
terrd gerit. It is not the profanity of these phrases so much as their- 
esthetic emptiness, the discord between the meaning intended to be 
conveyed and the literary form, that strikes a modern critic.” 


It is not difficult to see that in such tasteless and essentially 
unclassical writing as this the Italian students had proceeded 
far enough from the starting-point of Petrarch. The revival of 
learning was in future almost synonymous with the decadence 
of taste. In Poggio the passion for collecting MSS. had reached 
its culminating point, and now every nobleman in Italy who had 
any pretensions to elegance possessed a library of original or 
transcribed volumes. In Poliziano the desire to emulate the 
triumphs of the ancients took the most lasting and most brilliant 
form, in the publication of poems which, however far behind 
Virgil and Lucretius, were yet readable and charming ; and now 
every gentleman of the petty courts, every priest and bishop that 
would not be thought a bigot, wrote fluent Latin and passable 
Greek verses or orations. In neither of these directions was there 
to be much further advance. The age of criticism was now 
about to set in, heralded by the invention of the art of printing. 
The typical figure of this final phase of the revival of learning 
was Aldus Manutius. The first settlement of German printers 
in Italy was due to the sack of Mainz in 1462, which scattered 
the disciples of Faust all over Europe. The earliest press set up 
in Italy was at the little village of Subbiaco, whence, in October 
1465, Sweynheim and Pannartz issued their edition of Lactan- 
tius. So rapid had been the development of culture in every 
direction, that it is hardly possible to believe that only ninety 
years had elapsed since Petrarch died, yearning for the unattain- 
able knowledge of the ancient world which was now beginning 
to flood every corner of Italy. ‘The Subbiaco press was speedily 
transferred to Rome ; in 1466 another was established in Venice. 
Bernardo Cennini, the first great printer of Italian extraction, 
set up his press at Florence in 1471, and before the next year 
was out had presented the learned world with a complete edition 
of Virgil. Before 1500 there were fifty Italian towns that pos- 
sessed local printing presses, and it is estimated that no less than 
4987 books had been printed in Italy. At the head of this mar- 
vellous industry stood Venice, the centre of the busy trade in 
books. It is not, perhaps, instantly perceived how beneficial this 
activity was to the true interests of learning. Not only were the 
classics by this means placed beyond the danger of accidental 
destruction, but a new spirit of criticism was created by the 
unfamiliar labours of publishing. It was not enough to copy a 
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single MS. with scrupulous care, as had been thought enough 
before. It was necessary, in editing a classic for the first time, 
to make a careful collation of the best existing codices, to master 
the contents of the volume, to trace the thread of meaning through 
passages corrupt or obscure, and, in short, to inaugurate the 
analytical labours of modern philologists. This was a work 
undreamed of by Filelpho as he fluently generalised on Cicero 
from his pulpit at Florence, unknown to Pontanus as he polished 
his trim hexameters in patient imitation of Ovid. The early 
men of the Renaissance, intoxicated with the novelty and beauty 
of classic ideas and antique imagery, had not thought to trouble 
themselves about nice distinctions of grammar and a scholiast’s 
intricate analysis of language. But when the first glow of enthu- 
siasm faded, this was the labour which attracted the best scholars. 
Of all the great printers, who were at once Humanists and 
publishers, there is none who left so strong a stamp of indivi- 
duality behind him as the man who loved to sign his exquisite 
volumes Aldus Pius Manutius Romanus et Phithellen. His 
original name was ‘Teobaldo Mannucci, and he was born at Ser- 
moneta in 1450. His early life was one of learned ease and 
retirement sufficiently unlike the restless and fatiguing labours 
to which he was afterwards fated. ‘The guest and friend of the 
noble Pico della Mirandola, he studied Greek with him in 
his palace under a Cretan professor, Emmanuel Adramyttenos. 
Eventually he became the tutor of Pico’s nephews; and one of 
these, Alberto Pio, to whom the great publisher afterwards dedi- 
cated his magnificent edition of Aristotle, supplied him with 
funds to set up a printing press. In 1476 the first Greek book 
had been issued from a press at Milan, and in 1480 a very un- 
critical Theocritus made its appearance. The first really excel- 
lent Greek book published in Italy was Lorenzo Alopa’s Floren- 
tine Homer, in 1488. This was really all of any value that had 
been done to perpetuate Greek literature when Aldus, in 1490, 
settled in Venice, and collected scholars and compositors around 
him. His house became a nucleus of Greek learning, and indeed 
it would seem that the whole business was carried on in the 
Greek language, and by exiles from the ruins of the Eastern 
Empire. ‘The directions to printers and binders are entirely in 
that language, and accordingly it is judged that Aldus, in order 
to succeed thoroughly in his great enterprise, steeped himself 
entirely in the language that he loved; his very prefaces were in 
Greek. The work, began about 1493, went on almost without a 
pause for more than twenty years; during that time there were 
issued from the Aldine press no less than thirty-three first editions 
of all the greatest and most voluminous Greek authors. Of these, 
a few may be recorded here. The list began with Muszus in 1493 
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and Theocritus in 1495; Aristotle followed, a splendi edition in 
four volumes, which occupied the years 1495 to 1498. In the 
last-mentioned year Aldus was assisted by Musurus in bringing 
out all that was then known of Aristophanes, the “Lysistrata” and 
the “ Thesmophoriazuse ” being not yet discovered. 'Ihucydides, 
Sophocles, and Herodotus followed in 1502, Xenophon and Euri- 
pides in 1503, and Demosthenes in 1504. The Greek orators 
occupied 1508, and Plutarch 1509 ; Plato appeared in 1513, and 
Pindar in 1514. Thus, just one hundred years after the first 
professor of Greek arrived in Florence, bearing the precious 
secrets of literature with him, the greater part of antique letters 
was at the service of the humblest of Italian scholars, For 
nothing is more remarkable than the public spirit and munificence 
of the first and greatest of publishers. In spite of the exquisite 
art of Aldus, in spite of his manifold expenses, risks, and diffi- 
culties, he contrived to circulate his really luxurious editions at 
a price that seems nominal. The Muszus cost less than one 
shilling of our money, and the Theocritus less than two ; all five 
volumes of the vast edition of Aristotle could be purchased for 
about £8. When we realise that everything had to be invented, 
and that Aldus inherited no experience from past workmen ; that 
the very type had to be cut from handwriting, the italic type 
from that of Petrarch, the Greek from that of Musurus; that the 
publishing-house had to become a sort of college of scholars, all 
dependent on the unwearied head, our wonder is excited at the 
greatness of this unique man, whose energies were constantly 
thwarted and his designs paralysed by the waves of war that 
deluged Italy again and again. He persevered, and his disciples 
continued his labours ; the monuments of ancient prose and verse 
were placed beyond the fear of destruction or loss. In 1515 
Aldus Manutius died. 

The domination of Latin was now very nearly at its close. 
The “apes of Cicero,” as Erasmus called the Humanists, had 
expended all the graces of their frigid style upon public themes, 
until common-sense was lost, and the human mind looked to 
the vernacular for an intelligible expression. Education in the 
classics had become universal; every monastery in the Roman 
world had been ransacked for MSS., and the category of ancient 
literature, as we possess it, was very nearly completed. ‘The 
early opposition of the Church, which had only given a stimulus 
to the practice of polite letters, was entirely withdrawn. Popes 
vied with one another in cultivating to its fullest extent the Neo- 
pagan and sensuous cult of the antique Muses, ‘The arts of 
painting and sculpture, actuated by wholly heathen impulses, 
found their warmest patrons among the clergy, and the last 
school of good Latinists numbered many prelates among its 
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ranks. With a brief mention of the poets of this final period of 
Humanism, we will leave the reader to follow the subject to its 
close in Mr. Symonds’s pages. In the last decades of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth, writers of classic 
verse swarmed in every city of Italy. Valeriano, in his work on 
“The Misfortunes of Authors,” names an amazing number of 
poets who were tortured to death or killed or ruined in the 
sack of Rome alone; and these were but a few of the verse 
writers of a single city. These poetasters, however, enjoyed only 
the most ephemeral reputation, fortunate if the best of their pro- 
ductions happen to be buried in the recesses of the “ Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum.” But towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, there were born in the North of Italy several men who 
redeemed the last days of Humanism from the dreary monotony 
and sterile pedantry of the scholars of the decadence. They 
form a pleasant idyllic group at the outskirts of decaying taste 
and universal mediocrity. <A little volume that lies before us at 
the present moment, “Carmina Quinque Illustrium Poetarum,” 
printed at Venice in 1548, enshrines most of what was truly 
inspired and worth preservation in the verse of the last epoch of 
Italian learning. Bembo stands first in this gracious assem- 
blage; he is followed by Naugerius, Castiglione, Cotta, and 
M. A. Flaminius. In Bembo’s happiest elegies he seems, at 
least to an unpractised ear, to approach to no great distance 
from Tibullus. Elegant, tender, and sometimes musical, the 
cadence of hexameter and pentameter falls pleasantly around 
autumn fancies that are often very graceful and pictorial. We 
pass, however, with pleasure to Naugerius, the favourite poet of 
the French writers of the Renaissance, and the author of an 
“Acon” and an “ Iolas” that are warm with poetic life after more 
than three centuries of neglect and oblivion. Flaminius pro- 
phesied that these verses of Naugerius would last as many years 
as there are flowers in spring or grapes in autumn. Alas! for 
the vanity of poets’ predictions. Not even the purity and origi- 
nality of Flaminius’s own verses have preserved them a place 
in the world’s memory. Of all these late Latinists, M. A. 
Flaminius was the most charming. There is nothing perfervid, 
nothing forced or sensual, in his exquisite delineations of nature. 
Through his imitations of Catullus there breathes the spirit of 
a Wordsworth; and while others were pandering to the luxury 
and infamy of the Roman court, this poet was singing, in the 
most artless cadences, of the pleasures of life upon his rural 
farm. With this delicate music out of Lombardy we are glad 
to close our survey of the revival and the abuse of learning. In 
a few years more all true scholarship had followed Aleander, 
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its first herald, across the Alps, to circulate in a freer atmo- 
sphere. 

Pat a time when the question is often mooted whether it 
might not be desirable to omit the classical languages almost 
entirely from the usual educational curriculum, it is certainly 
interesting to review the forgotten chapter of the history of civi- 
lisation which we have here briefly sketched. It is not likely 
that the peculiar intensity of enthusiasm can ever be rekindled 
over the poets and orators of antiquity. The only possible 
counterpart to the feeling of the Humanists of the fifteenth cen- 
tury would be experienced if culture were once more, as in the 
Middle Ages, to fall into a complete slumber for centuries. Then 
it is conceivable that those who should bring back to the read- 
ing world such buried treasures as Dante and Shakespeare, 
Machiavelli and Bacon, might be heralded with the same joy 
that greeted the Cretans and Byzantines who arrived in Italy 
laden with the classics. But such a contingency is in the 
highest degree improbable, and merely to state it seems fantastic. 
We may consider the revival of learning, then, as a unique 
moment in the progress of the world, and as such it is highly 
worthy of attention. The efflorescence, the youthful buoyancy 
and energy of the period, the vehement individuality of its 
characteristic men, are almost unrivalled in the chronicles of 
literature. In spite of all the brilliant labours of these indefa- 
tigable men, however, it is plain that their function was rather 
to be forerunners than actors in the great progress of human 
thought. It was not in Latin or in Greek, though polished as 
that of Bembo or of Poliziano, that the living ideas of modern 
life were to be clothed. But the Humanists wove the raiment 
in which the vigorous body of European philosophy and imagi- 
nation was presented to the world; they were the fashioners of 
phrase, the artificers of style; it was they whose labours proved 
the necessity of form and shapeliness to ensure the vitality of 
literature. Nor, if we follow the classic writers less familiarly 
and less lovingly than they, are we in truth any more able to 
dispense with the glorious legacy of antique letters than the 
academicians and Neo-platonists of three centuries ago. 

There is a story, which Mr. Symonds quotes from Infessura, 
which illustrates in a very felicitous way the temper in which 
the men of the Renaissance contemplated antiquity, and throws 
not a little light on the spirit of that age. 


“ On the 18th of April 1485, a report circulated in Rome that some 
Lombard workmen had discovered a Roman sarcophagus while digging 
in the Appian Way. It was a marble tomb, engraved with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Julia, Daughter of Claudius,’ and inside the coffer lay the body 
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of a most beautiful girl of fifteen years, preserved by precious unguents 
from corruption and the injury of time. The bloom of youth was still 
upon her cheeks and lips; her eyes and mouth were half-open; her 
long hair floated round her shoulders. She was instantly removed, so 
goes the legend, to the Capitol ; and then,began a procession of pilgrims 
from all the quarters of Rome to gaze upon this saint of the old Pagan 
world. In the eyes of those enthusiastic worshippers, her beauty was 
beyond imagination or description ; she was far fairer than any woman 
of the modern age could hope to be. At last, Innocent VIII. feared 
lest the orthodox faith should suffer by this new cult of a heathen 
corpse. Julia was buried secretly and at night by his direction, and 
naught remained in the Capitol but her empty marble coffin.” 


This pretty legend is told by several historians, and probably 
had some foundation in fact. There was at least nothing incredible 
in the enthusiasm described. Just in the same way as the pil- 
grims gathered round the coffin of Julia did the scholars watch 
with breathless delight the exhumation of the beautiful body of 
ancient literature, and they were in equal danger of forgetting 
in the new religion the old Jandmarks of faith and temperance. 
Into all this Mr. Symonds goes very minutely, and draws his 
instances from art and statecraft as well as from, classic attain- 
ment. We have no space to follow him, and we are obliged to 
close with scarcely more than a passing reference to his volume 
on the Fine Arts. It would scarcely be possible to consider this 
latter work critically without a more minute examination than 
we are able to find room for. Mr. Symonds cultivates in these 
volumes a more chastened style than in some of his earlier works; 
still fluent and brilliant, his writing is not so over-ornamental as 
it was. There is, however, room, both in matter and manner, 
for the curbing exercise of a sober judgment. 
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Art, [V.—THE SuPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“ DOETRY,” says Lord Bacon in his “ Advancement of Learn- 

ing,” “is nothing else but feigned history, the use of which 
hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man 
in those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the 
world being in proportion inferior to the soul ; by reason whereof 
there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a 
more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be 
found in the nature of things.” In thus setting forth, by means 
of the imagination, actions more heroical, a retribution more just, 
and events more novel and surprising, than belong to true his- 
tory, “poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation.” 

This ¢deal character of poetry, which is singled out by the 
great natural philosopher as its proper “ note,” is also a favourite 
theme with his famous contemporary Sir Philip Sidney in his 
“ Apology for Poetry.” ‘‘ Nature never set forth the earth in so 
rich tapestry as divers poets have done, neither with pleasant 
rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor whatsoever else 
may make the too-much-loved earth more lovely. Her world is 
brazen ; the poets only deliver a golden!” exclaims the courtly 
and eloquent pleader, half-jesting at his own enthusiasm on be- 
half of his “ unelected vocation.” Yet, while he thus presses the 
claim of the poet to the name given to him in Greece and Eng- 
land of a maker or inventor, Sidney does not forget the necessity 
of that foundation of truth upon which Fancy is to raise her airy 
structures. He cites with approval Aristotle’s definition of poetry 
as an “art of imitation,” though “ the right poets,” he says, imi- 
tate nothing that is, or was, or shall be, but “that unspeakable 
and everlasting beauty which is only to be seen with the eyes of 
the mind.” 

The harmony of these two opposite yet mutually indispensable 
principles, imitation and invention, the real and the ideal, is that 
which constitutes a work of art; and it is the end and aim of 
the Supernatural Element in Shakespeare. 

Supernatural agencies,* that is to say, intelligent and rational 
beings who are either not human, or, if human, are conceived as 
existing under conditions which are not those of our natural life, 
appear in four of the plays of Shakespeare—plays which are gene- 

* The ghost in “Julius Cesar,” and the dream-apparitions in Richard 
IIL, are not introduced as characters of the drama, nor have they any 
positive influence over its action. 
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rally held to display the full perfection of his genius—the come- 
dies of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and the “Tempest,” 
and the tragedies of “ Hamlet” and “Macbeth.” It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of some interest to discuss the significance 
of this feature which they possess in common, and to ascertain 
the poetic end which it may serve. If the explanation already 
hazarded be correct, it will not be difficult to show that this 
introduction of the supernatural, whether in the form of the 
fairies of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the witches and de- 
mons of “ Macbeth,” the ghost in “ Hamlet,” or the airy spirit 
and half-human monster of the “ Tempest,” has the twofold effect 
of adding a new element of reality to the work, while at the same 
time it heightens its ideal character. 

In the first place, it adds to its reality. Poetic truth is sub- 
jective, not objective ; and these fictions, however they may be 
glorified by a poet’s fancy, are founded on fact—a fact all-impor- 
tant in art, though not in science—the fact of being believed. 
No one can write a fairy tale now, because no one believes in the 
fairies, consequently a modern fairy tale is either a veiled satire, 
a scientific lecture in disguise, or a moral allegory, where we 
cannot settle down comfortably with a good old-fashioned dragon 
or enchanter without finding that he “ means” some depressing 
abstraction in ism or ation, or some equally dreary principle in 
chemistry or mechanics. ‘To be entrapped into learning when 
we expected amusement is a thing to be resented by every well- 
regulated mind ; and most readers of the elder generation can 
remember the disappointment of their youthful days occasioned 
4 a certain tale of magic in Madame de Genlis’s “ Veillées du 

1ateau,” in which all the delightful marvels turn out in the end 
to be “ facts explainable by natural causes ! ” 

But the fairies were still believed in by the simple country 
folks in the days of Shakespeare, as they were forty years after- 
wards in the days of Milton, when it was one of the amusements 
of a village festival to tell at summer eve “how Fairy Mab the 
junkets eat ”—as they were, up to the close of the last century, 
in Devonshire, where a shady cavern is still shown on the 
wooded bank of the River Otter, dedicated, under the name of 
the Pixies’ Parlour, to those 


“ Whom the untaught shepherds call 
Pixies in their madrigal.” 


The word fairy is derived through Italian and French from 
the Latin Fata, the fates or goddesses of destiny—Clotho, who 
spins the thread of life; Atropos, who cuts it; and Lachesis or 
Fortune, who disposes of human lots. ‘These awful personages 
bear but little resemblance to Oberon and Titania with their 
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jocund train, which is not really surprising ; for the fairies of 
rustic England, though bearing a classic name, are the direct 
descendants of the elves of Teutonic and Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, a race of beings inhabiting the woods and meadows, of 
diminutive stature, but formidable powers, sometimes hostile 
and sometimes friendly to man. This belief was brought over 
to our island by the Saxon and Danish invaders as a part of 
their religion, and continued after their conversion to flourish 
as a popular tradition, side by side with the creed of Christen- 
dom, unreconciled and uncontradicted. 

The idea of Ariel in the “ Tempest” will best be understood by a 
reference to the elemental spirits or intelligences presiding over 
the realms of Earth, Air, Water, and Fire, whose existence and 
attributes formed a favourite speculation with Greek philosophers 
and medizval sages. “ Milton’s Penseroso,” when in his midnight 
studies he unspheres the spirit of Plato, reads— 

“ Of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground ; 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element.” 


The Ariel of Shakespeare, however, is never a mere impersona- 
tion of the powers of nature; for as, on the one hand, he rises 
in the service of man into the higher character of a minister of 
destiny, so, on the other, he descends, when his task is ended, 
into the familiar fairy of our Northern folklore, who lurks in the 
cowslip and flies on the bat’s back 


“ After sunset, merrily.” 


An extreme credulity and curiosity about extraordinary sights 
and strange physical phenomena has often been noticed as a 
foible of the English people. This disposition, which was 
naturally much increased by the wondertul geographical dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is good- 
humouredly satirised by Shakespeare in the “ 'l'empest,” a play 
produced during a season of public excitement occasioned by 
the shipwreck of Sir George Somers in 1609 on the stormy 
and desolate coast of Bermuda, “the still-vext Bermoothes.” 
“Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but this fish 
painted,” says Stephano the Neapolitan, when he finds Caliban 
on the sea-shore, “not a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver; when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 

Ignorant wonder, or the habit of caring for things not because 
they are beautiful or because they are useful, but because they 
are odd, has ever seemed.a mark of barbarism to men of an 
artistic race. Ben Jonson, though full of admiration for the 
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“Sweet Swan of Avon,” could not resist a sly hit at his brother 
playwright for what he was pleased to consider his encourage- 
ment of a foolish taste. “If there be never a servant-monster 
in the fair, who can help it?” he asks in the introduction to 
“ Bartholomew Fair.” ‘The author of the “Tempest,” had he 
cared to defend his invention, might have answered in the words 
of the philosophical Prince of Denmark, that such representa- 
tions, whatever else might be thought of them, were certainly 
not “from the purpose of playing, which is to show Virtue her 
own feature, Scorn his own image, and the very age and body of 
the Time his form and pressure.” 

Those portentous figures which meet us in the tragedies of 
“ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth,” and cast their lurid light over the 
scene, wear an aspect, in some points, more like a grave reality. 
Sorcery and divination—unhallowed communications with the 
unseen world—the return of the spirits of the dead to the abodes 
of the living, with messages of warning or revenge,—these are 
ideas not national and local, but human and universal, deriving 
their authority, if not their origin, from the fact of conscience, 
the faith in immortality, and the conviction of a judginent to 
come. Perverted as they are in their developments, and perni- 
cious in their effects, these superstitions, and the tales connected 
with them, do yet come “in such a questionable shape,” that 
many even nowadays would rather speak of them as unproved 
and unprovable, than as groundless and false. Be that as it 
may, it will be sufficient to point out that the nearer approach 
(though but apparent) which they make to the character of 
authentic history, is well suited to the dignity of the Tragic 
Muse. And thus it has been shown that the marvellous inci- 
dents and mysterious beings (whether light and joyous or 
sombre and terrible) introduced into the Shakespearian Drama, 
are in strict accordance with the realistic principle or principle 
of imitation, since they are imitations of superstitious narra- 
tives sometime received as true. 

In the second place, the supernatural element in the plays of 
Shakespeare heightens their ideal character. The idea of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” is Mutability, the changeableness 
and unstable character of human hopes, feelings, and desires. 
In Demetrius we have the portrait of an inconstant man, and 
one which is none the less true and natural because the figure is 
placed in remote scenery and in a mythical age. Betrothed with 
the consent of her friends to ‘“ old Nedar’s daughter Helena,” he 
secretly wearies of her submissive and confiding affection ; his 
course of love is running ¢oo smooth, and his restless tempera- 
ment requires the stimulus of opposition and the excitement 
of a chase. While thus ready for change, his fancy is caught 
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by the more brilliant beauty and livelier manners of Hermia, 
Helena’s school friend and companion, who, however, is attached 
to the young Lysander, and receives his addresses with indiffer- 
ence, if not with disdain. Undeterred by this repulse, Demetrius 
seeks opportunities of ingratiating himself with Egeus, Hermia’s 
imperious and hot-tempered father, who favours the suit of the 
more politic (and perhaps more wealthy) admirer, and endeavours 
to force his daughter into an unwelcome alliance. 

This is the state of affairs at the opening of the play. May 
we venture for a moment to fancy the story finished as if it 
were a novel of the nineteenth century, instead of a romantic 
drama of the sixteenth, and something in this fashion ? 

The pair of true lovers, Lysander and Hermia, finding that 
matters have reached a desperate crisis, resolve to seek their 
happiness in flight and a stolen marriage. Hermia confides 
the project to her friend, who, blinded by an idolising affection 
which no unkindness can destroy, betrays the secret to her former 
lover. Demetrius is about to take measures to hinder the success 
of the scheme, but at this juncture a fresh complication occurs. 
A youthful wooer is suddenly seen in the train of the desponding 
and forsaken Helena, who declares himself for ever hers, and whose 
tender declarations might well tempt her to forget her old love. 
Demetrius hears of it, of course, with strange new sensations of 
surprise, displeasure, and alarm. Jealousy awakens a love which 
was not dead, but sleeping, and is unconsciously aided by that 
deference to public opinion which leads most men to think more 
highly of the merits that are esteemed by others. Casting his 
recent fancy to the winds, he seeks, somewhat too boldly, to 
resume his old allegiance, but is received at first with becoming 
coolness and distrust. His probation, however, does not last 
long, for the gentle and generous Helena is only too ready to 
forgive his error, and to believe him when he tells her that his 
love to Hermia— 

“ Melted as doth the snow, seems to him now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd 
Which in his childhood he did dote upon ; 
And all the faith and virtue of his heart, 
The object and the pleasure of his eye, 

Is only Helena.” 


Now it will, of course, be obvious, that this is, after all, no 
imaginary conclusion, but contains the very incidents of that 
portion of the play that concerns the loves of Demetrius and 
Helena, only under a prosaic disguise. The sudden revival of 
his early affection in the fickle heart of Demetrius, following 
hard upon the appearance of a rival, and treated as “ mockery ” 
by the indignant maid, are alike in both versions ; here are the 
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palpable facts, the solid foundation of truth and nature, without 
which no tale of human life (even though it be a fairy tale) 
can command our interest and attention. 

But let us see how this plain looking-glass of prose, in which 
we view the goings on of the work-a-day world, changes in the 
poet’s hand into an enchanted mirror, where the single object is 
reflected, with many a dazzling gleam of mirthful fancy, with 
many a bewildering yet delightful repetition. 

Shakespeare transports his lovers into “fairyland ;” where 
the ebb and flow of youthful feeling (which on our dull earth 
would need weeks, or at least days, to develop) can run its fleet- 
ing course in a midsummer night, the shortest of the year; and 
where the new influences by which the characters are moved and 
affected, instead of being separate and unconnected, as_ they 
would be in real life, are all interwoven in mutual reaction, so 
as to increase the comic perplexities of the scene, Thus the 
fairy machinery serves to the “ delectation” of the spectator, by 
giving rise to a “more absolute variety” than would be attain- 
able without it; for he sees even the faithful Lysander com- 
pelled by the witchery of the charmed flower to exhibit a 
fantastic repetition of Demetrius’s wilful inconstancy, and play 
the part of lover to Helena; while the fascinating Hermia is for 
awhile deserted by both her swains for the sake of the once 
solitary Helen. The confusion and delusion spread even among 
the higher powers of the magic realm! The fairy king, who 
aspired to act as a mimic providence over the affairs of mortals, 
finds that he has only succeeded in setting things wrong that 
were right enough before. The fairy queen, whom we are to 
imagine as the very flower of grace and loveliness, the sparkling 
embodiment of wit and wisdom, astonishes her loyal subjects 
by a vagary which is of course quite unheard of out of Fairy 
Land :—Titania falls in love with an ass! 

This arch spirit of satire, which animates the poetic imagery of 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is not, however, its most promi- 
nent characteristic. The rod in the poet's hand is so wreathed in 
flowers, that its stroke cannot be very formidable ; and should any 
more sensitive members of the audience suspect that their faults 
or follies have been laughingly hinted at, there isan apt and ample 
apology to be offered by Robin Goodfellow at the close— 

‘“‘ Tf we shadows have offended, 
Think but this (and all is mended), 
That you have but slumbered here 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentiles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend.” 
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In the “Tempest,” on the other hand, which is composed in a 
more serious mood than “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
moral element is conspicuous. The idea of the “Tempest” is 
Retribution, an outward and visible correspondence between the 
law and the sentence, “that writing on the wall” which, as 
Bacon finely says, “is often so obscure as to be scarce legible 
even to those that behold it from the sanctuary, but sometimes 
is written in such text and capital letters that he that runs may 
read it.” This more exact apportionment of temporal rewards 
and punishments, which we call poetic justice, is the proper 
theme of comedy. Tragedy, taking a deeper and truer view of 
the destiny of man, can bear without dismay, though not with- 


out sorrow— 
“To see Wretchedness o’ercharged, 
And Duty in his service perishing.” 


The fairies of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” are merely 
traditional ; we are interested in them for the sake of the poor 
foolish mortals whom they help or hinder, but in themselves 
they are light and unsubstantial, “as the gay motes that people 
the sunbeam.” “ 

It is otherwise with the supernatural or preternatural char- 
acters of the “Tempest” (a work produced sixteen years later, 
in Shakespeare’s most intellectual period), which bear traces of 
moral and philosophical speculation that will repay an atten- 
tive scrutiny. 

Man, it has been said, is a microcosm, a little world, whose 
features have their counterparts in the macrocosmos or great 
world of nature. Ariel, the spirit of the air, symbolises whatever 
in nature is musical and etherial, forceful and vivid, the wave, the 
breeze, and the flame. Caliban typifies that which, both in nature 
and in man, is the sluggish and the deathly, the foul and the 
fierce, the creeping miasma, the poisonous reptile, as well as that 
worser half of human nature which, if looked at alone, with- 
out the “better things that accompany salvation,” has turned 
thoughtful minds in every age into self-haters or man-haters, 
ascetics or misanthropists. ‘These evil qualities have been held 
up to our abhorrence by Swift in his detestable Yahoo. But 
Swift’s bitter invective provokes an indignant protest on behalf 
of the humanity which he traduced, while Shakespeare, by show- 
ing their hateful likeness in a creature possessed of speech and 
understanding, yet in other respects more than half beast, con- 
veys more effectively the solemn warning— 


“To let the man be more and more, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


To what does the “delicate spirit” Ariel correspond in the 
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intellectual world of man? ‘We answer, to the “shaping spirit 
of Imagination,” which is in itself neither good nor evil, and 
which claims, as the prime necessity of its being, the right to be 
free as air. But when yielding, though half-reluctant, to the 
dominion of the will of man, like Ariel submitting to the control 
of Prospero, it does him worthy service. As the minister of 
reason, armed with the wand of experiment and the magic 
book of science, it leads the way to that knowledge which is 
power—power to employ the forces of nature through a knowledge 
of her laws. As minister of the conscience and the affections, 
this mysterious faculty plays a part which, though outwardly 
less friendly, is not really less useful to man. 
The terrors of imagination resemble those of adversity— 


“ Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best.” 


Ferdinand, the type of knightly honour, sans peur et sans re- 
proche, is “afilicted” by the mysterious and dirge-like music 
that greets him in the lonely isle. 

“his ditty does remember my drowned father!” he mourn- 
fully exclaims, while imagination deludes him with sounds that 
are but the echo of his own apprehensions. We know, how- 
ever, that the “torturing hour” of fancied sorrow will soon be 
past, and that the invisible singer is really his guide into the 
presence of love and joy. 

But the “men of sin,” the tyrant, the usurper, and the con- 
spirator, whom Providence has brought across the seas to meet 
their doom, to them imagination comes in the awful form of an 
avenger. . 

“T have made you mad,” says the stern angel of destiny to 
the guilty three. And when, in impotent rage, they draw their 
swords, he addresses them in a tone of lofty scorn, not un- 
mingled with pity— 


“You fools! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of fate; the elements, 
Of whom your swords are tempered, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemocked-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume : my fellow ministers 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 
Your swords are now too massy for your strengths, 
And will not be uplifted. But, remember, 
(For that’s my business to you) that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 
Exposed unto the sea (which hath requit it) 
Him and his innocent child ; for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 
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Against your peace. Thee, of thy son, Alonso, 

They have bereft ; and do pronounce, by me, 
Lingering perdition (worse than any death 

Can be at once) shall step by step attend 

You and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you from 
(Which here in this most desolate isle, else falls 

Upon your heads) is nothing but heart’s sorrow 

And a clear life ensuing.” 


The threats and promises are alike to all, but of this “ heart’s 
sorrow,” which is required as the condition of pardon, only one 


proves capable. 
“QO it is monstrous !” 


cried the unhappy King. 


“ Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder— 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded.” 


Nature and grief alike bring the saving knowledge of truth to 
one who, though deeply stained with crime, is yet a living soul. 
No such hope of repentance is possible to the wicked Antonio 
and the weak Sebastian, who treat the merciful warning of 
destiny as the challenge of “a fiend,” to be accepted with the 
valour of a suicide. 

It seems almost presumptuous to attempt thus peremptorily 
to define the end and aim of works like “ Macbeth” and “ Ham- 
let,” works of manifold and complicated interest, which have 
long engaged the attention of the most acute and profound 
thinkers. Without venturing to point a moral where the poet 
may have left it intentionally obscure, we cannot surely do amiss 
to consider, in the first place, what is the main impression left on 
our minds by the play as a whole, and then to inquire whether 
that impression corresponds with the thought that recurs most 
frequently and emphatically in the speeches of the principal 
character. 

“To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering,” 
says the fallen cherub in “ Paradise Lost.” The sense of being 
“overcharged,” bound to carry a weight too heavy for us, called 
by duty to a task for which we feel ourselves unfit, this is what 
fills many an outwardly prosperous existence with silent and 
unsuspected misery. And this-fact of human life rests upon a 
truth of human nature—a truth expressed with French point and 
neatness in the well-known line— 


“Le ciel nous vend toujours les biens qu’il nous prodigue.” 
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Great gifts are sold, not given; the excess in one direction is 
balanced by a corresponding deficiency in another. More espe- 
cially does this law hold good of the opposite poles of the 
intellect and the will. The practical and speculative faculties 
are unequally yoked together in most persons; and this inevit- 
able disproportion leads to many an inconsistency, which would 
be more mercifully judged were its cause perceived more clearly. 
Knowing a thing is very different from doing it. Critics of 
poetry are seldom good poets ; moralists are not always virtuous, 
nor are theologians always devout. 

The legendary Hamlet of Saxo Grammaticus, whose father’s 
brother succeeds to the throne of Denmark under the suspicious 
circumstances of the King in Shakespeare, learns through some 
ordinary channel of information that there has been foul play 
in the matter. He escapes to England, returns with an English 
army at his back, slays his uncle, makes an oration to the Danes, 
and is elected King. This is precisely the course adopted by 
the young Prince Malcolm in Macbeth after the murder of 
Duncan ; and it is plain that these or similar incidents would 
afford materials for a spirited drama. But it would be literally 
“the play of ‘Hamlet’ with the part of Hamlet left out.” 

There is another thing left out in the Chronicle which we find 
in the tragedy—the Spirit of the royal Dane. What can we 
imagine more likely to prolong the agony of indecision, to para- 
lyse the will, and render the act of righteous vengeance (which 
is to Hamlet both an acknowledged duty and a passionate 
desire) well-nigh impossible, than this which actually happens 
to him,—his receiving the dark secret through an experience 
which, while deeply agitating to the feelings, is inconceivable to 
the reason, and which therefore only raises “obstinate question- 
ing” to which it supplies no answer ?— 


“That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 


Could Hamlet ever for an instant have forgotten that form “so 
majestical,” that haunted the platform of Elsinore? When he 
spoke these words, it was not in forgetfulness, but in doubt. 
Thus conscience (or consciousness, as the word meant then) 
does make cowards of us all— 


“ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn aside, 
And lose the name of action.” 


According to one theory, though not the latest, ‘“‘ Macbeth” 
and the “Tempest” were written within a few months of each 
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other, in the spring and autumn of the year 1610; and, if that 
be true, it may possibly account for a certain resemblance between 
the two, though it is but the resemblance of a landscape seen 
under the gleam and showers of a breezy April morning to a 
similar scene amidst the alternate gloom and glare of a thunder- 
storm. 

The force of imagination is alike conspicuous in the comedy 
and in the tragedy. But in the former it is a beneficent genius, 
bringing transgressors to repentance by salutary terrors, and 
charming the young and innocent with “masque and antique 
pageantry,” where Juno and Ceres are seen conferring blessings 
of the heaven above and the earth beneath upon the happy 
bridal pair. In the latter, imagination, in bondage to an evil 
power, is the tempter who entices man to sin, and the fury who 
avenges it. 

The tragedy of “ Macbeth” is no mere tale of guilty ambition, 
or picture of the torments of remorse ; these things form indeed 
the material substance of the play, but they are not its most cha- 
racteristic feature. 


“ And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


This is the lesson which Macbeth himself teaches us as the moral 
of his fall; and it is a warning against that perversion of the 
imaginative part of our nature which is the very essence of 
superstition. 

The abuse of imagination in religion is idolatry or image-wor- 
ship, the craving to represent that which eye hath not seen 
under images derived from the senses—a craving which was 
obeyed without misgiving in heathen worship, and which led 
directly, by an obvious connection of cause and effect, to the 
most frightful moral corruption. And closely akin to idolatry 
was “the sin of witchcraft,” in its outward form a delusion, but 
in its inward principle an evidence of spiritual infidelity. 

“Seek ye unto them that have familiar spirits, unto wizards 
that peep and that mutter? Should not a people seek unto their 
God?” So spake Isaiah of old to backsliding Judah. It is 
this longing to lift the veil of futurity, to walk by sight and not 
by faith—that faith which means trust in a Creator’s wisdom 
and a Father’s love—which led God’s chosen people to forsake 
their Redeemer for the dark spells of the heathen around them. 
And it was this same temptation that beset the victorious Scottish 
general on the lonely heath of Forres. 

“When shall we three meet again?” Who are these three, 

[Vol. CVIII. No, CCXIV.J]—New Serizs, Vol.LII.No,II, 28 
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“‘so withered and so wild in their attire,” ‘like creatures of an 
elder world”? No mere mortals, we know, though they wear 
the garb and speak the language of the witches of popular 
superstition, and that with such accuracy of imitation, that much 
of the strange dialogue cannot be understood without an ac- 
quaintance with the medieval notions about witchcraft. These 
are the Weird Sisters, the fates or goddesses of destiny, answering 
to the three divisions of time, the past, the present, and the 
future. 
‘ All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, Thane of Glamis ! 


All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of Cawdor ! 
All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king hereafter.” 


The virtuous Banquo has his prophetic message as well as the 
brave Macbeth. 


Mac. Your children shall be kings ! 
Ban. You shall be king ! 


the two men exclaim to each other in equal wonderment. But 
the knowledge of the “hereafter,” dropped like an evil seed by the 
hand of fate, lies dormant and therefore harmless in the memory 
of the upright Banquo. He does not suffer it to possess his 
imagination and harden his heart. 

Both these results are attained with fearful rapidity when the 
evil seed falls in a congenial soil. How quickly does the high- 
souled warrior sink, under temptation, into the midnight mur- 
derer, the bloodthirsty tyrant, and the treacherous friend ! 

And now as he wades deeper and deeper in blood, and sees 
the shades of the prison-house closing around his soul, he seeks 
the weird sisters in their dark cavern, to gain more of that know- 
ledge which has been his bane. 


“More shall they speak, for I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst.” 


To see, to hear, with his own eyes and ears, and thus “to be 
satisfied,” this is his demand, and it is granted. The infernal 
powers, whom he has served so well, permit him, in answer to 

is imperious entreaty, to see what he cannot perceive, and to 
hear what he cannot understand. 

He sees the apparitions of an “armed head ” (as of one slain 
in battle), of a “ bloody child,” of a “‘ child crowned, with a tree 
inhis hand.” And he knows not that these strange visions, 
which hover over the cauldron in the witches’ cavern, are the 
three actors in the final scene ef his own history—Macbeth the 
Usurper, Macduff the Avenger, and Malcolm the King. 
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He hears mysterious “ bodements,” which lead him in blind 
and frantic confidence to— 


“ Spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear ;” 


till, in his dying day, he learns too late that these are but the 
equivocation of the fiend “ that lies like truth.” 

Thus the Supernatural Element interprets the idea of Tragedy, 
by rendering it “greater and more heroical,” and enabling the 
Poet to display the form of humanity on a grander scale, sur- 
rounded by an “ ampler ether, a diviner air.” In Comedy of the 
more serious type, which appeals to the moral sense, it aids in 
a “retribution more exact;” while it enhances the charm of 
purely Romantic Fiction by imparting to it, in a higher degree, 
the incidents of chance and change. And thus it subserves the 
main purpose and end of Poesy, by “ conferring to magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation.” 





Art, V.—Sir Joun Bowrinc. 


Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring, with a 
Brief Memoir. By Lewin B. Bowrinc. London: Henry 
8. King & Co. 1877. 


ig would be a slight to the memory of a distinguished man— 
even if he had not been connected with the “ Westminster 
Review”’—if we were to allow this book to pass unnoticed; but 
as Sir John Bowring stood to us in the relation of one of our 
first editors, and was long one of our contributors, it would be 
ungrateful and unjust not to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
offered by the publication of this volume to pay a tribute to the 
memory and the services of our lost friend and fellow-labourer, 

Were Paris on earth again, and compelled to decide, not the 
conflicting claims of rival beauties, but whether this memoir or 
that of Lord Abinger, reviewed in our last number, is the worst 
executed, he would be as much puzzled as on the memorable 
occasion on which he was before called on to exercise the func- 
tions of the judicial office. 

Mr. Scarlett candidly pleaded ignorance as the cause of his 
inability to write a proper memoir of his father as an advocate 
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and a judge; Mr. Bowring has even worse disqualifications for 
the work of a biographer, for with candour equal to that of Mr. 
Scarlett he avows that he has no sympathy with many of his 
father’s religious and political opinions. 

Now as Sir John Bowring was nothing if not a politician, and 
his firm adherence to the last to the small and despised Church 
to which he belonged from his youth was one of his leading 
characteristics, a biographer out of sympathy with both his 
political and religious faith cannot fail to produce an unsatisfac- 
tory biography. This book is composed on the same plan as Mr. 
Scarlett’s memoir of his father. There is first a skeleton memoir 
of Sir John Bowring, from which the reader learns little or 
nothing, followed by a series of autobiographical recollections of 
his early and of his later life, written by Sir John at sundry 
times and in divers manners, and notes of travel, and sketches 
or anecdotes of public men. These papers are throughout super- 
ficial, and in many places redundant. In some cases the dates 
given in the “ Recollections” cannot be reconciled with those given 
for the same events in the memoir. Their extreme desultoriness 
shows they never had the benefit of their author's revision, nor 
were they arranged by him for publication—e.g., in the sketches 
of various celebrities, under the head “‘ Lamartine,” we find the 
history of the negotiations for a treaty of commerce with France 
of 1830-31, which had been told before,* and some statistics as to 
the wine trade. While Lamartine is dismissed in something less 
than a page, the testimony borne to his merits is, however, re- 
markably strong. “Examples,” writes Bowring, ‘‘are not rare in 
France where men of letters are leading actors in the field of 
political strife; among the most illustrious will Lamartine be 
ranked” (pp. 374, 375). 

By clothing Mr. Bowring’s skeleton memoir with integuments 
taken from his father’s “ Recollections,” we will endeavour to give a 
connected though brief sketch of Sir John Bowring’s busy and 
useful life, 

John Bowring, the descendant of a Devonshire yeoman’s family, 
was born on the 17th October 1792, at Exeter, which is well 
ealled the “ Mecca of Unitarianism.” The family might have 
taken for their motto Burke’s well-known description of the New 
Englanders: “The dissidence of Dissent and the protestantism of 
the Protestant religion ;” for in the reign of James I. the then 
Bishop of Exeter denounced to the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
“turbulent and unmanageable Nonconformist,’ named John Bow- 
ring, from whom Sir John was directly descended. Bishop Phil- 
potts, who presided over the Diocese of Exeter for the greater 





* Comp. Recollections, 371-374, with p, 260. 
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part of Sir John Bowring’s public life, would have described the 
descendant in the terms applied to the forefather by the Bishop’s 
predecessor. 

Again, Sir John treasured amongst his family records a license 
granted in the reign of William and Mary to another John Bow- 
ring, also one of his forefathers, authorising him to use his house 
at Chulmleigh for the purpose of religious worship. From 1670 
to the time of Sir John’s father, the successive generations of the 
family of Bowring were engaged in the staple woollen trade of 
Exeter ; but Sir John notes the fact: “The coal mines and the 
steam machinery of Centra] and Northern England have crushed 
the ancient industry of the West” (p. 37). Like most of the 
principal merchants and manufacturers of Exeter, and many of 
the nobility and gentry of the West, the Bowrings were of 
Puritan descent, and had remained members of the English 
Presbyterian Church—a wholly distinct body from the Presby- 
terian Kirk established on the northern side of the Tweed, and 
from the branches of it afterwards extended to the southern shore 
of the boundary river. This body was distinguished from the 
Baptists and Independents by the practice of free and open com- 
munion. The trusi-deeds of their places of worship, moreover, 
rarely specified the doctrines to be taught in them, and were 
usually conceived in such terms as left room for a progressive 
modification of opinion.* The congregations worshipping in these 
chapels, therefore, mostly went through the stage of Arianism 
on to the Humanitarianism of Belsham and Priestley. George’s 
Meeting-house, in which the Bowring family had been for gene- 
rations worshippers, was one of these foundations. In this 
chapel, James Pierce, its minister, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, publicly attacked the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and began what is known in Nonconformist annals as the Exeter 
Controversy—Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnon. It may be grati- 
fying to the Vicar of Owston Ferry and his Diocesan to read that 
the Vicar of St. Leonard’s, Exeter, denied Pierce, who was a 
parishioner, ‘a just memorial on his tomb,” and he lies buried in 
the churchyard of St. Leonard’s beneath a massive stone monu- 
ment bearing the words “ Mr James Pierce’s Tomb.” A tablet 
in the old meeting-house commemorates the labours of its former 
pastor and the jealous bigotry of the minister of the Establishment. 

In Sir John Bowring’s youth the ministry serving George’s 
Meeting still showed signs of the progressive modification of the 
opinions of the Church, 





* Vide J. J. Taylor’s Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, p. 
171, Edinb. 1876, notes. 
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“There were no less than three ministers who served the congrega- 
tion—Mr. James Maning, an Arian (a forefather we believe of Cardinal 
Manning !), who was the most popular with the poor, whom he often 
visited, and always addressed in sweet words and gentle manner. 

“There was Mr. Timothy Kenrick, a courageous Unitarian, who was 
the chosen one of the more intellectual and inquiring ; and there was 
Mr. Joseph Butland, from whom I do not remember ever to have 
heard a doctrinal sermon ;” an amiable and excellent man, whose 
simple mode of life Sir John illustrates by describing his supper, 
“‘ which consisted of a farthing’s worth of periwinkles (wrinkles is the 
Devonshire name), on which he fed himself with a pin.” Somewhat of 
the stiffness and narrowness of Puritanism remained in this good man. 
“The latter end of his life,” writes Sir John, was “‘ disturbed by the 
introduction of an organ into the meeting-house. It led to a rupture 
with the congregation, and, even as a hearer, I believe he never 
attended when the pipes were brought into play. I have seen him 
glide in to unite with the rest in partaking of the Lord’s Supper, and 
I think when it was known he was to attend the pealing organ was 
locked into silence” (pp. 39, 40). 


Mr. Kenrick was the father of the eminent Nonconformist 
scholar and divine, the Rev. John Kenrick, of Manchester New 
College, who lately died full of years and honours, and of whose 
career one of his most distinguished pupils relates a noteworthy 
incident. When the rapid growth of Matthie’s Greek Grammar, 
in successive German editions, rendered it necessary to reconstruct 
Valentine Blomfield’s English translation of it on a larger scale, 
the Bishop of London (Blomfield), who had not leisure for the 
task, had recourse to Mr. Kenrick as best qualified to undertake 
it. A new edition accordingly, in which the new matter was in- 
corporated, came out under Mr. Kenrick’s editorial care. “The 
printer had set up the editor's name as ‘The Rev. John Kenrick, 
M.A.,’ and sent the proof in that form both to Fulham and York. 
From the former it was returned with the Rev. erased, and from 
the Right Reverend a letter was addressed to the editor explain- 
ing the impossibility of conceding the sacred prefix to a person 
not in holy orders. Dr. Blomfield, the Grecian, could look up 
to the scholar; but Dr. Blomfield, the Bishop, must look down 
on the Nonconformist.” * 

On the death of Mr. Kenrick, he was succeeded in the co- 
pastorate of George’s Meeting by Dr. Lant Carpenter, himself a 
distinguished minister among the Unitarians, and the father of 
another, the Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and of the excellent 
woman who has been lately removed from amongst us, Mary Car- 





* Dr, Martineau in the “Theological Review,” No. LVII., July 1877, Art. 
“In Memoriam, John Kenrick,” p. 306. 
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penter. For many a year Sir J. Bowring deemed Dr. Carpenter 
“the wisest and greatest of men, as he assuredly was one of the 
best.” Mrs, Barbauld used to say, that in opulent families the 
carriages of the third generation always carried their possessors 
away to the Established Church ; and Sir John Bowring records 
that when he was young the principal merchants and manufac- 
turers of the staple woollen trade at Exeter were members of 
George’s Meeting ; but after his return from China and his final 
settlement at Exeter he says— 

“ At the moment when I write (1861), not one of their descendants, 
myself excepted, occupies a place in that once distinguished seat and 
school of heterodox Christianity.” The cause of this falling away Sir 
John finds in “‘ an indifference to religious questions in general, a yield- 
ing to the tide of tendency, and a wish to maintain a social status in 
a country where a certain amount of opprobrium and degradation has 
been generally associated with Dissent ; these are among the causes 
and apologies for much real dishonesty ” (p. 388). 

A judgment in which we thoroughly concur. In addition 
to the early and permanent influence of George’s Meeting on 
young Bowring, the home influences by which he was sur- 
rounded were of kindred spirit. His grandfather was a man 
of strong political feeling, being deemed by the Exeter politicians 
of the day a Jacobin, and by Churchmen a heretic. The influence 
of his Puritan descent showed itself in the fine print of Oliver 
Cromwell which hung in his parlour, and still more in his warm 
sympathy with the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers ia their 
war of independence. During that war many prisoners from 
America were confined at Exeter, and old Mr. Bowring did not 
fail to do all in his power to alleviate their sufferings. Party 
spirit has always run high in the “Ever Faithful City,” and the 
sympathiser with America was hustled in the streets by Exeter 
Tories ; and at the time of the Birmingham riots, when Dr. 
Priestley was compelled to flee his native land, the Exeter Church 
and King Mob showed how they would have liked to have treated 
his brother Unitarian at Exeter by burning his effigy in the cathe- 
dral yard. From earliest childhood, kneeling at the feet of this 
stout old Nonconformist, the young John Bowring daily said his 
morning prayers, and afterwards breakfasted, “sitting on a tri- 
vette (tripod) kept in a state of beautiful brightness, with a game- 
cock in the centre, a great object of childish admiration” (p. 32). 
During these visits, “‘many a sweet and kind counsel fell” from 
the old man’s lips; and, “well-do I remember,” continues Sir 
John Bowring, ‘‘the emphasis with which he repeated to me 
hymns and passages of poetry which left an indelible impres- 
sion upon a somewhat susceptible mind.” 

Of his father, our reminiscent tells us, that of all the men he 
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ever knew, he “possessed the sweetest temper, and only on two 
occasions have I ever seen it ruffled. My father, though a sound 
and thoughtful Liberal, took little share in party politics, and when 
the Municipal Reform Bill passed, refused an offer of the citizens 
of Exeter to be the first Liberal Mayor” (pp. 34, 35). Sir John’s 
mother, who we believe was Cornish by birth if not by race, 
was a daughter of the Rev. Thomas Lane, Vicar of St. Ives, 
Cornwall, She was, with many brothers and sisters, left an 
orphan, her father and mother having been carried off by a pesti- 
lential disease which attacked that ancient and pilchard-producing 
borough, which, as his first constituency, sent to Parliament 
Francis Horner, and later on the brilliant writer who, after many 
changes of name, will be known to future generations as the first 
Lord Lytton, Of his mother her son writes in terms of grateful 
and affectionate remembrance, 


“ My mother was one of the most excellent of women. , . . Educa- 
tion and affection made her devout, and the Bible was a source of 
habitual enjoyment to her; but her religion was unostentatious and silent, 
though on all becoming occasions lessons of virtue and wisdom were 
conveyed to her children, She used no other discipline than that of 
kind reproof, and in her presence I knew not the emotion of fear or 
awe, ll her influences were gentle and patient ” (pp. 34, 35). 


An acquaintance which, though of the slightest, extended over 
the long period of thirty-two years, enables us to bear our testi- 
mony that in Sir John Bowring’s disposition and manner were 
shown the same sweetness of temper which he attributes to both 
his parents, and the effect of the gentle and patient influences 
under which he was brought up. He, in fact, furnished a good 
example of Mr, Cobden’s theory, so well verified in his own 
person, “ that political economists are amongst the most amiable 
of men.”* If these same influences of home were not brought to 
bear on young Bowring’s school-life, the Nonconformist influence 
still predominated there. The only school which he ever attended 
was a small one at Moreton-Hampstead, in the Dartmoor district, 
the master of which was also the minister of the ancient Presby- 
terian meeting-house of the place. It is a common saying in 
Devon that Moreton-Hampstead was made out of the rubbish that 
was left when the rest of the world was created. The roads were 
in Bowring’s school-days in much the same condition as Lord 
Macaulay describes them to have been in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.f “They were not passable by wheel-carriages of any sort, and 





“Speech at Sunderland, 1844, referring to the late General T. 


Perronet Thompson. 
+ Comp. Recollections, p. 44, with Macaulay’s History, c. iii., or 
Trevelyan’s Selections from Macaulay, p. 377. is 
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everything was conveyed by horses to and from Exeter on crooks, 
bent branches of trees fastened to pack-saddles.” On one of these 
young Bowring left home for school. Moreton-Hampstead was 
not a place of high education. The master, the son of an instru- 
ment-maker at Ipswich, had been educated in an Academy of 
Divinity at Exeter ; while the scholarship of the master therefore 
was defective, his moral qualifications for his office were no greater. 
His pupil describes him as “ not a very wise nor a very honest 
man, but he had in him some dry humour, some knowledge of 
old books, some amusing stories, and of what was called an 
affectionate nature” (pp. 44, 45). With this person, who ended 
by committing forgery and dying in obscurity, was associated a 
drunken tyrant, whose sole merit was in adorning the pages of the 
boys’ copy-books with those swans’ and eagles’ and angels’ heads 
and wings with which we of the older generations were familiar, 
It was not to Moreton-Hampstead that Bowring owed the educa- 
tion which fitted him for his long career of usefulness, Like his 
friend and fellow-labourer, Richard Cobden, the training for the 
public life which they both afterwards entered was in the case 
of each of these eminent men given by himself after he had 
begun mercantile life. It was not to the minister of Moreton- 
Hampstead, but, next to himself, to the refugee priest and the 
French prisoners at Exeter from whom young Bowring learned 
French, the itinerant vendors of barometers and mathematical 
instruments from whom he learned Italian, and the mercantile 
friends by whose aid he acquired Spanish and Portuguese, that 
he was most indebted for his education. The Nonconformist 
influences by which he was surrounded produced their natural 
effect on young Bowring’s mind. Although the English Presby- 
terians or Unitarians did not separate themselves from “the 
world,” its pleasures, and the duties of citizenship, as at the close 
of the last and the beginning of the present century, was the case 
with the Methodists and most of the other Evangelical Noncon- 
formists, yet there prevailed amongst the heterodox Dissenters a 
tone of “seriousness,” a vestige of their Puritan descent, This 
affected young Bowring’s views of life. 


“In his earlier letters,” writes his son, “written when he was 
twelve or thirteen years old, there prevails a strong religious feeling, 
tinged with a somewhat didatic and moralising tone, which seems 
strangely at variance with the buoyancy of youth. Reflections on 
death, and juvenile verses on the shortness of life and its sorrows, are 
interspersed freely in these productions, while even in his latter years 
such thoughts constantly sprang up and acted as a counterpoise to his 
zest for new impressions.” * 





* Memoir, p. 3. 
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Sir John Bowring himself says— 

“Tt was a longing desire of my boyhood to be trained to what is 
called the ministry, but I never gave open expression to my wish, and 
never even hinted it to my father or to any of my friends, It seemed 
too lofty an ambition, and I felt as if it would be impertinent and 
presumptuous to indulge in such aspirations. . . . I had hardly per- 
haps defined to myself what a dissenting minister was or ought to be, 
but in the-circle-in which I moved he was an object of boundless 
reverence, his visits were anticipated with awe, and sometimes with 
apprehension, and always recollected among the memorabilia worthiest 
of note, Then he was the principal actor in the most impressive 
family scenes—he gave their names to the children when life began, 
he spoke the eulogiums of the dead when life was ended, he counselled, 
encouraged, reproved all from the pulpit, and was entitled to speak as 
no one else spoke in the household. He knew most of hidden things, 
most of heaven, hell, and God, and had little to do with the, working, 
everyday world It was indeed a great thing to be a minister of the 
Gospel, too great a thing for me, and so I glided into other studies and 
pursuits, still looking back upon that to which I felt I was not worthy 
to be called” (pp. 52, 53). 


Writing towards the close of his life, he seems to congratulate 
himself on his escape from what he felt would have been an 
“existence of silent monotony.” This leaning towards the 
ministry led him to engage for years in a fierce theological 
controversy with a cousin, afterwards a successful Chancery 
barrister, with the usual result. Neither made any advances 
towards the conversion of the other, the disputants became angry, 
each despising his adversary for being blind and deaf to the 
counter-arguments which each deemed irresistible. ‘The itch 
of writing,” writes Sir John, “ was upon me from my boyhood.” 
“ Another result of the Nonconformist training which he under- 
went was an intense love of liberty and independence of opinion.” 
This, as his son remarks, fitted him later on in life to become 
the willing disciple of Jeremy Bentham, and the ardent apostle of 
the’ principles taught by the philosopher of Queen Square Place, 

The first four years after his leaving school young Bowring 
spent in his native city as clerk in a house the principal of 
which bore a name then and now much respected in Exeter— 
that of Kennaway, which was engaged at the same time in the 
wine and spirit and the Manchester trade. It is not said, but, 
from Bowring’s subsequent devotion to the interests of the cotton 
trade, we should judge that it was in the Manchester branch of 
the business in which he was engaged. It was during this period 
that he learned the rudiments of the six languages which we have 
specified which he afterwards spoke with ease and fluency. 


“ Having,” writes his son, ‘the quick ear and ready apprehension 
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which constitute the linguist, he soon found himself able to converse 
with facility in the native tongue of any country which he visited. He 
had a fair acquaintance with Danish and Swedish, and acquired a book- 
knowledge of Russian, Servian, Polish, and Bohemian, which enabled 
him to translate the productions of writers in those languages. He 
studied Magyar also with some success at a later period, learnt a little 
Arabic during his journeys in the East, and when an old man 
mastered a good deal-of that difficult language Chinese, to which he 
devoted much attention. Although he was rather a linguist than a 
philologist, he wrote many articles on some of the less-known tongues 
of Europe.” * 


From the breadth of his attainments in foreign languages, Sir 
John’s experience as to the best method of acquiring them is 
worth transcribing, though it is not novel, but corroborative of 
that of others. 


“In the study of languages for practical purposes, I have found that 
courage in speaking is the very best means of advancing. Far more 
is learnt by the exercise of the. tongue, which is necessarily active, 
than by that of the ear, which is necessarily passive. It is a common 
vanity for people to say that they understand better than they can 
talk. Such cases are, I believe, rare. Generally speaking, it is more 
easy to convey one’s thoughts by signs and language to others than to 
receive their thoughts. The art of language-learning is one that 
requires no superior capacity. There is not much difference in the 
ages at which different children are able to express their emotions, 
and if languages were learnt as children learn them, they would be 
found easy of acquirement. It is scarcely more difficult to acquire five 
languages than one, and I have known many instances of five or more 
languages spoken with equal purity and perfection. The proof of 
the thorough possession of a language is that you are able to think in 
it, and that no work of translation goes on in the mind. Yor myself, I 
often dream in other languages than English, and find that associations 
with particular countries and particular studies do not take the form 
of English phraseology ; but this, of course, depends upon the extent 
to which foreign languages have been employed in the daily business 
of life.” t 


The ancient woollen trade of Exeter, in which the Bowring 
family had for many generations been engaged, was decaying, 
and about to vanish away. It no longer afforded the prospect of 
a livelihood to men’ like Bowring whose career lay before them; 
his father, in fact, lived to see its final decay and departure to the 
North. Bowring ‘therefore followed the path taken by most young 
men in the country who have to make their way in the world—he 
came to London. The year 1811 found him engaged in the 
offices of Messrs. Milford & Co., a firm engaged in the Spanish 





* Memoir, p. 4. + Recollections, Languages, p. 91. 
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trade. The clannish feeling, still so strong amongst the people of 
the two most western counties, is illustrated by the fact that John 
Milford, the head of the firm, was an Exeter man, He seems to 
have been a man of overbearing disposition, with a strong attach- 
ment to the pleasures of the table, and to have been much addicted 
to magnums of port.* Young Bowring was an inmate in the 
house of a Mr. and Mrs. Parkes. Mr. Parkes he describes as “‘ an 
author and a popular one,” though we fear his fame has not lasted 
to this day. His ruling passion was for literary distinction. He 
evidently had great influence over the mind of Bowring, and so 
far forth as his commercial success is concerned, it was not an 
influence for good. Within two years he had risen so high in 
the opinion of the firm, that in 1813 he was sent on important 
business to Spain. Not only his business habits, but his mastery 
of Spanish, gained during his four years’ clerkship at Exeter, 
especially fitted him for the task, This mastery was shown by 
the fact that though before his. landing in Spain he had scarcely 
ever spoken Castilian with a native, he not only was able to 
hold converse with the people, but his earliest publication was 
written currvente calamo in Spanish. It was a book against 
negro slavery, and was published at Madrid in 1821. Three 
years later he published his “ Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain.t He was known in Spain as el Lspaiiol Ingles. His 
principal occupation was receiving consignments of wheat and 
stores for the British army, the headquarters of which were at 
Leraca, a Pyrenean village. These cargoes were consigned to him 
at the ports of Bilbao, St. Sebastian, and Passages, and the River 
Adour, between which places he passed constantly to and fro. 

He saw much of the horrors of the war, and of the financial 
economy of the British army, which he thus describes— 


“Never was a war conducted with more improvidence and disregard 
to economy than that of the Peninsula. Everything was bought at 
extravagant prices ; and the want of ready money had thrown British 
pecuniary reputation into such distrust, that large fortunes were made 
by the purchase, at an enormous discount, of the promissory-notes of 
our commissariat officers ; 60 to 80 per cent. less was not an uncommon 
depreciation. The exchange upon London was immensely disadvan- 
tageous to the British Government ; and instead of providing money 
by drafts on the Treasury, supplies of hard cash had been sent out. 
Probably more than half the expenses of the war might have been 
saved to the public. Our army was at the mercy of contractors, 





* See the sketch of him, Recollections, pp. 398, 399. 

tits title was “Contestacion a las observationes de Don Juan. B. 
Ogavan sobre la esclavitud de los Negros.” See Appendix, List of Prin- 
cipal Writings, 1821. 
_ tSee Appendix. 
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jobbers, and speculators in exchange, and a thousand classes of 
adventurers, native and foreign, almost everything being bought at 
most extravagant rates. This added to the enormous increase of 
prices which increased demand always produces. There was the 
additional augmentation, justified by supposed risk as to ultimate 
payment, and certainty of delay in the examination and settlement of 
accounts” (p. 56). 


The Spanish democratic constitution of 1812, based upon 
universal male suffrage, had been in force about two years, and 
seemed to be a great success. “There was much to gratify the 
friends of progress. Schools were everywhere started, multitudes 
of newspapers were published, and a free press gave the desirable 
influence to all the master-minds of Spain.” 

Bowring became intimate with the leading members of the 
Patriotic or popular party. The error into which the popular 
leaders had fallen appeared to him to be the attempt at central- 
isation. ‘We ourselves,” he admits, ‘“‘owe much to the per- 
tinacity with which we hold to ancestral traditions and ancestral 
usages.” This is true, but it is not at all in the spirit of Bentham ; 
and we should like to know whether this passage was written 
before Bowring came under Bentham’s influence, or whether it was 
written after a wider experience of men and public affairs had 
emancipated him from the somewhat doctrinaire views of the great 
legist. Butif this be true of England, it is @ fortiori true of Spain, 
where there is more of provinciality than nationality. ‘‘ There is 
no abstract Spain, as every Spaniard is prouder of his province 
than of his country. The provincialities were the true elements of 
freedom, and should have been carefully and cautiously watched” 
(p. 102). Lord Holland applied to Bowring to furnish the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” with an article on the Spanish position and pros- 
pects. He did so, but its tone was too;Radical for the Whig organ. 
It was never inserted, and the writer had his labour for his pains. 
These “ Recollections” supply a corroboration to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
historical sketch of the Jews in Spain, which was much ridiculed 
at the time of its first publication.* 


“Of the great hidalgos of Spain—the sons of something, as the 
‘word implies—the dignitaries of the sangre azul, there is scarcely one 
whose ancestry is not mingled with the Hebrew races. Those races 
have been equally the object of persecution with the Moors, but they 
have not been extirpated. I have often met with Jews in Spain 
whose religion was concealed from their Catholic neighbours, but who 
did not hesitate to avow their faith to those they deemed worthy of 
their confidence. They absented themselves on some plea or other 





* Vide Coningsby, c. x. 
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during the time when the viejos cristianos are required to attend the 
confessignal” (p. 103). 


The peace of 1814 brought Bowring back to England, but in 
- 1815 he returned to the Peninsula; not, however, to Spain, but to 
Portugal, to claim for Milford & Co. from the British Government 
séme accounts in arrear, payment of which he enforced. He 
found the administration of justice in Portugal was tardy and 
- arbitrary. “It was the custom for the ‘Society of Mercy’ to 
’ supply the instruments of. punishment, by bribing whom, the 
most atrocious criminals escaped from death. They were always 
present at executions, and when sufficiently paid, provided rotten 
ropes, which broke with the guilty person, and when he fell they’ | 
covered him with the flag of mercy, and he was out of the reach ~ 
of the civil power” (p. 114). Bowring was dissatisfied with the 
estimate put by his principals on the services he had rendered 
them abroad, and he accordingly separated from them, and com- 
menced business on his own account. In 1816, in his twenty-fourth 
year, he married Maria, daughter of Samuel Lewin, and their son 
records that “during the vicissitudes of forty-two years, in which 
were blended, as in most human lives, much of happiness and 
much of sorrow, his wife, by her noble character and equanimity 
under heavy trials, proved herself a worthy partner, rejoicing in 
his successes and strengthening him in his reverses.” * 

As a commercial man Bowring was not successful. He sums 
up his business career with equal brevity and frankness, “ At 
one time I had realised about £40,000, a sum that ought to have 
satisfied my ambition. Not once, but twice in my life, I have 
been possessor of this more than competency, and twice I have 
lost more than I posséssed. I abandoned commerce, for which, 
in some respects at all events, I was not unfitted” (p. 57). 

This modest estimate of his business qualifications he based on 
two undoubted facts—his thorough knowledge of accounts and a 
knowledge of languages superior to that of most (we should have 
said any) of the merchants on the Royal Exchange. He congratu- 
lates himself that he utilised his knowledge of accounts by a suc- 
cessful effort to reform our national system of bookkeeping. 

“T can now calmly estimate and thoroughly understand I had 
too much confidence in unworthy men, and was altogether of too 
adventurous and speculative a nature. Had I been associated 
with persons of a less sanguine character, and possessing qualities 
in which I was deficient, I should probably have ended my com- 
mercial career in much prosperity and opulence” (p. 291). 

To these causes his son adds another, which no doubt had a 
share in producing the catastrophes which marred Bowring’s 
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commercial career, viz., the tendency which he early showed to 
deviate from a purely business life to literary pursuits, which had 
for him an attraction that proved irresistible. With regard to 
the gain to the public from Bowring’s commercial experierice, it. 
is proper here to state that his (Bowring’s) reputation as a man 
versed in‘ business as early as 1828 attracted the notice of official 
men, and Mr. Herries, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nominated him one of the Commissioners then appointed. to 
inquire into the state of the public bookkeeping, with a view to 
its reform. The Duke of Wellington inexorably refused to agree 
to his appointment, saying “he would never consent to the ap- 
-pointment of such a d d Radical” (p. 291). 

‘This first Commission proved a failure, but on the access to 
power of the Grey Ministry, it was reconstituted, and Bowring 
was made its secretary, Its report, laid before Parliament in 
1832, became, he says, with a pride entirely justifiable, “the 
foundation of all the improvements which have been introduced 
into our financial records, whose last triumph has been in the 
Act which requires the payment of the gross revenues of the state 
—the revenues without any deduction—into the Exchequer, thus 
giving Parliament an absolute control over the whole national 
expenditure” (p. 291). We may here quote Bowring’s estimate 
of the Duke of Wellington as a statesman— 


“He understood very little, if anything, of the questions of state 
policy beyond the immediate field of his own personal responsibilities 
and duties. Of political economy he was supremely ignorant, yet his 
strong common sense enabled him at last to recognise some of its 
fundamental truths. His speeches on economical subjects teem with 
puerilities and absurdities, without ingenuity in conception or in 
expression. Of the endsand objects of Government he had formed no 
philosophical estimate, nor dreamed that authority had any other duty 
or function than to cause itself to be respected and obeyed. 

“The people were altogether a cypher in his eyes, except as grouped 
round the sovereignty. All his sympathies were with rulers, what- 
ever was the character of their rule, and he cared nothing for subjects, 
whatever might be the nature of their subjection. But when dangers 
menaced the ruling few ‘from the action of the serving many,’ he 
had the sagacity to discern that those dangers justified and demanded 
concessions ” (p. 293). 


To return for a moment to Bowring’s “ commercial experiences.” 
He remarks that the men who have amassed the largest sums of 
money have generally succeeded by the persevering application 
of some very simple principle as their general rule of proceedings, 
and gives the following instances of his theory— 


“Ricardo said that he made his money by observing that people 
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in ganeral, exaggerated the importance of events. If, therefore, deal- 
ing as ‘he dealt in stocks, there was reason for a small advance, he 
bought because he was certain the unreasonable advance would enable 
him to realise ; so when stocks were falling, he sold in the conviction 
that alarm and panic would produce a decline not warranted by 
circumstances. Morrison told me that he owed all his prosperity to 
the discovery that the great art of mercantilé traffic was to find out 
sellers rather than buyers; that if you bought cheap and satisfied 
yourself with only a fair profit, buyers—the best sort of buyers, those 
who have money to buy—would come of themselves. He said he 
found houses engaged with a most expensive machinery sending 
travellers about in all directions to seek orders and to effect sales, 
while he employed travellers to buy instead of to sell; and if they 
bought well, there was no fear of his effecting advantageous sales. 
So uniting this theory with another, that small profits and quick returns 
are more profitable in the long-run than long credits with great gains, 
he established one of the largest and most lucrative concerns that has 
ever existed in London, and was entitled to a name which I have 
often heard applied to him, ‘The Napoleon of Shopkeepers.’ Hud- 
son had his theory too, and a very simple and sensible one. He 
saw how unnecessarily expensive was the machinery of railway 
management ; that the same staff and plant, generally very costly, while 
directing only one railway concern, might with a small additional 
charge be applied to many. Hence fusions and absorptions, and 
junctions and unions—the personnel improved in quality by the 
selection of the most efficient, and the materiel economised by a great 
extension of its employment” (p. 58). 


The years 1819-20 were spent by Bowring in visiting on 
business for the second time Spain, and for the first time France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Russia. In France he formed the acquain- 
tance of many of the leaders of the political and literary world. 

Through General Dumouriez he became intimate with Louis 
Philippe, at that time Duke of Orleans, and the object of the 
suspicions and fears of the restored Bourbons. He was surrounded 
by spies, and told Bowring that he had not a servant whom he 
could trust, and that he believed they were all in the pay of the 
police. 

Bowring thought there was no ground for the accusations of- 
plotting brought by the court and its followers against Louis 
Philippe, whom he describes as “ talkative and somewhat swagger- 
ing, but really a very timid man,” Elsewhere he speaks of him as 
“‘the most insincere of men,” and adds that Thiers once called 
him “le plus grand fourbe de l'Europe” (p. 137). He had, con- 
tinues Bowring— 


“A notion certainly that the absurd policy of the elder Bourbons, 
and especially of Charles X., would in the natural course of events 
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waft the crown of France towards him, and that it would fall on his 
head. In fact, his work was better done by his foolish relations than 
he could have done it for himself, and he preferred’ a safe to an 
adventurous policy. “He was wholly without enlarged ideas, but saw 
clearly enough in a narrow circle” (p. 132). 


Throughout Louis, Philippe’s reign he kept up an acquaintance 
with Bowring, and not unfrequently sent for him to consult him 
on political and commercial questions. Further acquaintance 
with this monarch did not increase Bowring’s respect or esteem 
for him. Amongst his sketches of various celebrities, there is 
one of Louis Philippe (p. 258, e¢ seqg.). It is interesting and 
impartial, but the writer’s estimate of the King is on the whole 
unfavourable. “As a country squire, he would have held an 
honoured position ; as a monarch, he was beneath mediocrity. 
He would have quarrelled with England, and under Thiers’ im- 
petuosity would willingly have gone to war, but he dared not. 
I doubt if he trusted anybody, though he believed he could control 
anybody ” (p. 265). 

i, Some of the personal traits of the King are amusing. 


“He was accustomed to interlard his conversation with bits of 
foreign languages, several of which he spoke well. He called the 
Duke of Wellington ‘comme vous autres Anglais disent a Puss in 
Boots ;’ and when speaking of his own possession of the crown he added, 
‘ Possession, vous savez, is nine points of the law.’ He (writes Bowring) 
so little understood the position of a constitutional monarch, that he 
often boasted of carrying matters against the opinion of his Ministers 
by his personal will. He said to me, ‘ Am I to sit in council and be a 
nullity like the Queen of England?’ to which my reply was, ‘ Sire, 
vous faites des questions ministerielles des questions monarchiques. 
You involve yourself in responsibilities which had better be avoided.’ 
In another of his outpourings he said, ‘Il n’ya que moi qui puisse 
mener cette voiture la,’ meaning the state carriage ; and when Bow- 
ring replied, ‘ Mais, sire, si vous la versez,’ he was much displeasec, 
and remarked to Casmir Perrier, ‘Bowring avait me dit des choses 
vertes.’” 


During the negotiations for the Spanish marriages he carried on 
a private correspondence with Bresson, his Minister at Madrid, 
and in a conversation Bowring had with him at that time he 
pulled out from his side pockets a quantity of papers, and said, 
“ Croyez vous que mes ministres aient vu cela?” He had a great 
idea, says Bowring, that was a master of the art of kingcraft, but 
he certainly had not the ars celarve artem. 

Bowring’s first visit to France had an unpleasant ending ; he had 
all along been an object of suspicion to the police (p. 134), and they 
supposed, not without reason, that he was implicated in a plot 
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for promoting the escape of the “ quatre sergens de la Rochelle,” 
young men of good family, who had been condemned to death for 
singing republican songs. He was arrested as he was embarking 
at Calais for England. Canning was then Prime Minister of Eng- 
land,* and as soon as he was informed of Bowring’s arrest, he 
insisted on his release, or on such an acté d’accusation as would 
justify his detention. The French Government dreaded discussion 
and exposure, and after six weeks’ detention, during which he had 
several interviews with the Procureur du Roi, who sought to extort 
from him materials out of which to frame an indictment, and was 
informed by Bowring that, if brought to trial, he should call atten- 
tion to facts exceedingly discreditable as to the manner in which 
judicial proceedings were conducted in France, he was suddenly 
released, and informed that he would not be allowed again to 
enter France. He did, however, return, and that ere long. A 
congratulatory address to the French people on the Revolution of 
1830 had been agreed to by a Common Hall of the City of London. 
The address was Bowring’s own composition. He was sent over 
by the meeting to present it. He was entertained by M. Odillon 
Barrot, then Prefect of the Seine, at a public dinner given at the 
Hotel de Ville, and was the first foreigner received by Louis 
Philippe after the English ambassador had announced to him 
that England recognised the monarchy of July. 

This recognition delighted and so excited the newly made King, 
that on Bowring and his companion, M. Odillon Barrot, entering 
the room, he drew with his own hands three chairs to the centre of 
the room, and saying, ““Asseyez vous, asseyez vous,” he sat down so 
violently in the middle chair that it broke down, and the King 
fell on his back on the floor. He was raised up by the two others ; 
M. Odillon Barrot saying, ‘‘ Voyez vous étes entourés des amis;” 
but the incident, notes Bowring, “ was not a very pleasurable one 
to the incipient monarch.” 

It was on Bowring’s first visit to Paris, and on his introduction 
to Abbe Gregoire (Bishop of Blois), Laroche, Thierry, Cuvier, 
Humboldt,t and other men of letters, that he formed the deter- 
mination which in one of his letters he thus expressed: “‘ It will 
be the height of my ambition to do something which may connect 
my name with the literature of the age.” 

It was during Bowring’s visit to Paris in 1830 that he came 
under the influence of the St. Simonians. 





*In this statement we follow the “ Recollections,” which are confused 
as to dates. The arrest is said to have taken place in 1822. Canning 
did not become Premier until 1827. 

+See the sketches of Humboldt, Recollections, p. 367; of Gregoire, 
ibid., p. 391. 
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Among the leaders of this once famous sect were Michel 
Chevalier, afterwards the ally of Richard Cobden, and Arles 
Dufour of Lyons, in which city he was not only an earnest pro- 
moter of every philanthropic project, but one of the most efficient 
advocates in the Chamber of Commerce and through the press 
of the great principles of free trade. 

Some of the most instructive documents which have been pub- 
lished on the free trade question emanated, says Bowring, from 
Arles’s pen. ‘The free-trade tendencies of the St. Simonians 
attracted Bowring, already a free-trader, to them; he speaks of 
them in terms of the highest praise. 


“Whatever tares and weeds,” he says, “may be found in the 
harvesting of this strange community, there was in all their teachings 
abundance of the good and prolific seed of a genuine and generous 
philanthropy, which has produced excellent fruits in many of the 
leading ‘minds of France. International hatreds have disappeared 
wherever the St. Simonian creed has prevailed, and with it the con- 
viction has spread that love, not hatred, peace not war, unchecked 
commercial intercourse, not repulsion; are the motives by which nations 
should be influenced and the objects for which they should strive ; 
that if God in His all-wise providence has given to each people its 
advantages of climate, soil, and production, it was not for selfish but for 
cosmopolitan ends ; it was that the superfluities of each may be inter- 
changed with those of all others ; it was, in a word, that benefits and 
blessings might be maximised over the widest space and for the whole 
human family.* 


This passage, both in thought and expression, closely resembles 
one in Hume’s essay on the balance of trade, which is remarkable 
as containing one of the few religious allusions to be found in 
his writings. Writing of protective and prohibited duties, he 
says, “Could anything scatter our riches, it would be such im- 
politic contrivances ;- but this general ill effect, however, results 
from them, that they deprive neighbouring nations of that free 
communication and exchange which the Author of the world has 
intended by giving them soil, climates, and geniuses so different 
from each other.” 

In 1831 Dr. Bowring, as he came to be called after the Univer- 
sity of Groningen, in Holland, bestowed on him the diploma of 
LL.D., availed himself of his intimacy with Louis Philippe to 
endeavour to negotiate a commercial treaty on free-trade principles 





* Sketch of Arles Dufour, Recollections, p. 313. Comp. Sketch of the 
St. Simonians, ibid,, p. 384. 
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between France and England. Of this negotiation Mr. Greville 
writes in his journal— 


“¢ Poulett Thomson, who has been at Paris some time, has originated 
it, and Althorp, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, selected George 
Villiers (afterwards Earl Clarendon) for the purpose, but has added to 
him as a colleague Dr. Bowring, who has in fact been selected by 
Thomson, a theorist and a jobber, deeply implicated in the Greek fire, 
and a Benthamite. He was the subject of a cutting satire of Moore’s 
beginning— 

‘The ghost of Miltiades came by night, 
And stood by the bed of the Benthamite.’ 


But he has been at Paris for some time understanding the subject, 
and has wound himself into some intimacy with the French King and 
his Ministers, It is, however, Poulett Thomson who has persuaded 
Althorp to appoint him, in order to have a creature of his own 
there.” * 


The animus of this passage is plain. It is the dislike the 
aristocratic writer felt at two City men presuming to interfere in 
the sacred mysteries of diplomacy, hitherto free from plebeian in- 
trusion. Bowring was no creature of Poulett Thomson’s. On the 


contrary, Bowring brought Thomson into public life ; he introduced 
him to Joseph Hume, who introduced him to the Radical party 
at Dover, which constituency first sent him to Parliament ; he 
brought much commercial knowledge and business habits to Par- 
liamentary life, and became a useful ally to Lord Althorp. His 
appointment as Vice-President of the Board of Trade in the Grey 
Government was the only one insisted on by Lord Althorp.t He 
afterwards was one of the two first members for Manchester, and 
President of the Board of Trade. Subsequently he was Governor- 
General of Canada and Lord Sydenham. Of his merits and 
defects as a public mai there is not much difference between 
Greville and Bowring.t With regard to the once celebrated lines 
by Moore, quoted by Greville, which were originally published in 
the “Times,” Bowring notes an instance of great generosity on the 
part of Moore, that when a common friend assured him that he 
had done Bowring great injustice, he immediately consented to 
suppress the publication of the poem. 

As the attack on Bowring’s integrity insinuated by this poem 
is withdrawn, there can be no harm in reprinting it. As a 
specimen of versified satire it is inimitable. 





* Journal, vol. ii. pp. 219, 220. t Life of Earl Spencer, p. 263. 

t Comp. sketch of Lord Sydenham, Recollections, pp. 301, 302. Greville 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 222, Comp. also sketch of him in Life of Earl Spencer, 
p. 237, note. 
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AH QUOTIES DUBIUS SCRIPTIS EXORSIT AMATOR.* 


The ghost of Miltiades came by night, 

And he stood by the bed of the Benthamite, 
And he said in a voice that thrilled the frame, 
“If ever the sound of Marathon’s name 

Hath fired thy blood or flushed thy brow 
Lover of liberty, rouse thee now.” 


The Benthamite, yawning, left his bed, 

Away to the stock exchange he sped, 

And he found the scrip of Greece so high, 

That it fired his blood, it flushed his eye ; 

And oh! ’twas a sight for the ghost to see, 

For there never was Greek more Greek than he ; 
And still as the premium higher went, 

His ecstasy rose so much per cent. 

(As we see in a glass that tells the weather 

The heat and the silver rise together), 

And liberty sung from the patriot’s lip, . 

While a voice from his pocket whispered “Scrip! ° 


The ghost of Miltiades came again, 

He smiled as the pale moon smiles through rain, 
For his soul was glad at the patriot strain, 

And poor dear ghost, how little he knew 

The jobs and tricks of the Philhellene crew. 
Blessings and thanks were all he said, 

Then melting away, like a night dream fled. 


The Benthamite hears, amazed that ghosts 
Could be such fools, and away he posts. 

A patriot still ?—ah no! ah no! 

Goddess of Freedom thy scrip is low, 

And warm and fond as thy lovers are, 

Thou triest their passions when under par. 
The Benthamite’s ardour fast decays, 

By turns he weeps and swears and prays, 
And wishes the devil had Crescent and Cross, 
Ere he had been found to sell at a loss. 

They quote him the scrip of various nations, 
But spite of his classic associations, 

Lord how he loathes the Greek quotations. 
“Who'll buy my scrip? who'll buy my scrip?” 
Is now the theme of the patriot’s lip, 

As he goes to tell how hard his lot is 

To Messrs. Orlanda and Luriottes, 

And says, “ O Greece! for liberty’s sake, 

Do buy my scrip, and I vow to break 

These dark unholy bonds of thine 

If you'll only consent to buy vp mine.” 


The ghost of Miltiades came once more, 

His brow like the night was lowering o’er, 
And he said with a look that flashed dismay, 
“ Of liberty’s foes, the worst are they 





* The charge (wholly unfounded) against Bowring was, that under pretence 
of philanthropic motives he had dealt in the Greek loan for his own profit. 
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Who turn to a trade her cause divine, 
And gamble for gold on Freedom’s shrine. 
So saying, the ghost, as he took his flight, 
Gave a Parthian kick to the Benthamite, 
Which sent him whimpering off to Jerry, 
And vanished away to the Stygian ferry.” 


In Bowring’s (p. 350) well-intended efforts to promote greater 
freedom of commercial intercourse between England and France, 
he was met by many hindrances. The Minister of Finance, 
Baron Louis, was a most earnest and conscientious supporter of free 
trade, but the French Commissioners who met Mr. Villiers and 
Dr. Bowring were not so. One, the Baron Freville, was “a man 
of little strength of character ;” the other, M. Duchatel, the friend 
and colleague of Guizot, was more desifous- of making himself 
agreeable to the King than of promoting the general good. The 
King himself was a deceiver throughout. He was a large forest 
proprietor, and could not reconcile himself to the losses he antici- 
pated should the importation of English iron lessen the value of 
the timber employed in the manufactures of the French. His 
sister, Madame Adelaide, was a partner with Marshal Soult, Duke 
of Dalmatia, in ironworks, and they furnished supplies to the 
state. The English Commissioners were all along thwarted by 
M. Thiers, by a great majority of the peers and deputies interested 
in the articles protected by the existing tariff, and by M. David, the 
head of the Douane, the most determined enemy of free trade, all 
whose subordinates were equally the bitter enemies of commercial 

_ liberty, and who held the doctrine, then equally popular in England, 
and the lingering prevalence of which is abundantly to be traced in 
Parliament and elsewhere in discussions on cattle importation and 
other kindred subjects, viz., that the markets of a country belong by 
right to the natives, and that foreigners are but intruders there. In 
the course of the negotiation the English Commissioner arranged 
with M. Thiers for the removal of the prohibition on the importa- 
tion of the finest qualities of cotton twist. It was promised that 
the ordinance for that purpose should ‘appear in the “Moniteur” of 
a given day. It did not, whereupon Bowring went to M. Thiers, 
and taking him by the coat, said, “Mon ami, il faut que l’ordon- 
nance paraisse sans rétard.” Thiers made some lame excuse about 
difficulties, but in the end said, “Bien! ca se fera,” and the pro- 
mised ordinance appeared the next day. An exaggerated report 
of this interview got abroad, which caused Lord Melbourne on 
one occasion, when Bowring’s name was mentioned to him, to 
exclaim, move suo, “Dr, Bowring! d him, why he collared 
a Prime Minister!” On the whole, the negotiations were unsuc- 

~cessful, and it was reserved for another Englishman, Richard 
Cobden, and for a less selfish and more enlightened sovereign, 
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Napoleon III., to lay the foundation of unrestricted commercial 
intercourse between England and France.* Of Napoleon III. 
Dr. Bowring had a high opinion. His acquaintance with him 
commenced when he was residing with his mother at Arenenberg 
and engaged in military studies, In reference to the Emperor’s 
book on the artillery service, the merits of which is allowed by 
the highest authorities, but the merits of which have been attri- 
buted not to him, but to his instructor, General Dufour, Dr. 
Bowring tells us that he met the General at Berne, and “‘ took the 
liberty to inquire how far he had been a party to the composition, 
but he disclaimed all participation in the work, and said that the 
Prince, as he then was, was a superior military genius” (p. 140). 
It-was at or about the time of his negotiation at Paris that Dr. 
Bowring visited most of the wine districts of France, and there 
learned some facts which are not only amusing but instructive, 


“The average production,” he writes, “of the four clarets of the first 
quality does not exceed about 400 tons per annum. ‘These are called 
premiers crus, and are represented by the Médoc vineyards of Lafitte, 
Latour, Chateau Margaux, and Chateau Haut Brion. It is a curious 
fact, that while the English were possessors of Gascony, the wines 
now universally recognised as of the best order were so inferior, that it 
was made a condition, in order to dispose of them, that a certain 
quantity should be taken by those who desired to purchase the then 
superior wines of Blaye. It is believed that more than 30,000 tons are 
sold in the different markets of the world under the favoured names. 
In champagne, the two most distinguished vineyards, that of Ai for 
the sparkling, and that of Sillery for the still champagne, produce very . 
small quantities, though there is no wine merchant who will not agree 
to provide a supply to any extent. I was informed that there are five 
countries, England, Russia, France, Turkey, and the United States of 
America, any one of which consumes more than the whole of the 
genuine produce of champagne, so that at least four-fifths of the wine 
drunk under that name is either made in other districts or artificially 
manufactured. While on a visit to M. Ouvrard, the proprietor of the 
most celebrated of the Burgundy vineyards, that of Romanee Conti, 
he informed me that though the wine was nominally sold at every 
restaurant in Paris, and is to be found in the list of all the principal 
dealers in wine, he never sold a bottle, the vineyard producing only a 
few tons, which he kept for his own private use, and for presents to a 
small number of privileged personages.” t 





* The writer wishes to state, on the authority of Mr. Cobden, what he 
believes is not generally known, that the settlement of the celebrated 
treaty of commerce was much facilitated by Prince Napoleon Louis. 
Mr. Cobden told the writer that whenever, as often happened, a difficulty 
arose in the course of the negotiation, he at once applied to the Prince, 
through whose influence with the Emperor the difficulty, whatever it 
might be, was generally got over. 

t Recollections, p. 374, under the head “ Lamartine.” 
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This was written in 1861 seemingly from recollections of what 
he had learned in 1830-32. 

Looking at the great increase in the import of French wines of 
all names and descriptions since the Cobden treaty,* and the 
absence of any evidence that the manufacture of the wines of 
highest quality has or can be proportionately increased, the 
English drinkers of the so-called premiers crus have great and 
melancholy reason for doubting the identity of the liquors they 
consume with the wines whose names they bear, and for which 
names the consumers pay a heavy price. 

Very different results followed Dr. Bowring’s labours as a free 
trade missionary in Belgium. King Leopold once told him that 
by his writings and discourses he had made all the Belgians 
free-traders. Dr. Bowring had at different times two official 
missions to Belgium, both connected with commercial subjects. 
One of these coincided in time with the Belgian Revolution of 
1830. He had much intercourse with the Provisional Government. 
He pointed out to them that the future of Belgium must be 
settled in London, and not in Brussels. To him belongs the merit 
of introducing the late M. Van de Weyer into the diplomatic 
world which he so long adorned. It was at Dr. Bowring’s 
instance that M. Van de Weyer was selected by the Provisional 
Government as their envoy to the British Cabinet. Dr. Bowring 
accompanied him, and introduced him to the political circles of 
London. M. Van de Weyer was the son of an obscure Juge de 
la Paix, his mother kept a small library in Louvain. Prior to 
the Belgian Revolution he had attained some eminence as an 
avocat, and attached himself to the Republican party. On 
the success of the Revolution he became a member of the 
Provisional Government. As a diplomatist he was successful 
from the first. Talleyrand spoke of him in terms of high praise, 
and the Duke of Wellington was struck with the undiplomatic 
frankness and ability with which he treated the interests com- 
mitted to his charge. 

‘“‘Van de Weyer,” says Bowring, “ formed a very correct estimate of the 
tendencies of public opinion at home and abroad. He soon detached 
himself from the Republican party, and attached himself to the cause 
of monarchy as represented by Leopold, to whose service he devoted 





* This may be inferred from the following figures :—The total average 
number of gallons of wine imported to England in the years 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, the last three years of our Protectionist policy, was 8,078,621. 
The average total number of gallons imported in the years 1872, 1873, 
and 1874, under the régime of free trade and the Cobden treaty, was 
19,859, 152—increase, 11,790,531. Of this increase in our imports, France 
supplies a very large, if not the largest share.— Vide Ashworth’s “ Recol- 
lections of Richard Cobden, M.P., and the Anti-Corn Law League,” Ap- 
pendix, p, 15. 
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himself with unswerving faithfulness. It was happy for him that Great 
Britain was the field in which his talents found their exercise, for in 
Belgium the morgue aristocratique would have rebelled against his 
elevation, as it did when for a short season he was invested with 
Ministerial authority at home” (pp. 273, 274). 


With Leopold I. Dr. Bowring had frequent and unrestrained 
intercourse during the fifty years of that monarch’s public life. A 
common desire to promote sound principles of political economy 
was the bond of union between them. A very interesting and 
appreciative sketch of the King will be found in the “Recollec- 
tions” (pp. 265, 281). We can afford only to notice a few of his 
more marked characteristics, 


“The mind of Leopold, modified as it was by English and French 
associations, the result of the study of books and men, was markedly 
of the German type, and though he spoke fluently, but somewhat 
slowly, the languages of what have been called the two great rival 
nations, and was well instructed in the history of both, there was a para- 
mount Teutonic influence traceable in his phraseology, which showed 
that he thought in German, even while his utterances were the idioms 
of France or England. Even at his table, German was the accepted 
and preferred tongue, unless when courtesy to guests or diplomatic 
usages made the employment of French or English more becoming. 

“There was always in the mind of King Leopold a longing, a feel- 
ing (for which the Germans have in sehnsucht a more emphatic word 
than we possess), there was a longing which led his thoughts towards 
Claremont. The gardens and conservatories there were called upon to 
furnish fruits and flowers for his table, and I have had not unfre- 
quently a dinner invitation from the court with the appendix /e panier 
de Claremont est arrive. 

‘‘ A striking evidence of the genuine simplicity of Leopold’s nature 
was seen in his attachment to his country abode at Laeken, which he 
much preferred to the palatial residence in the capital. In the 
grounds and gardens, and in the less adorned but very comfortable 
apartments of his country home, he found much more that was 
domestic and social than was compatible with the greater glare and 
splendour of the metropolitan city. Though he visited it for state 
receptions, for diplomatic intercourse, and for those public displays 
which are associated with the functions of monarchy, he always 
returned with renewed enjoyment to the comparative retreat and 
seclusion of his beloved rural domicile. Not that he was in any way 
reserved or inaccessible—quite the contrary ; for not only did he 
willingly and cordially receive all those with whom he had to do in 
private or public life, but there was a courtesy and kindness in his 
habitual bearing which were singularly winning, and which in his 
presence left everybody at his ease. 

“ Among the less important characteristics of King Leopold was 
this : he seemed to have an affection for old garments, not from any 
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niggardliness—of which I never heard’,him accused—but from the 
mere force of habit, which becomes, as it were, a portion of every 
day’s continuity. Many men confess to a certain weakness in favour 
of old shoes and old hats, and it is a subject of reasonable complaint 
that when they become most comfortable, when every toe has found 
its own particular niche, or when the hat has become plastic enough 
to accommodate itself to every undulation of the brow, the faithful 
servant is dismissed on account of some hostile criticism, and a new 
hat is introduced which pinches the forehead, or a new pair of shoes 
which inflict agony upon the feet. Now up to the time in which 
absolute raggedness demands the expulsion of a favourite bit of 
ancient costume, one may be allowed to hesitate about its rejection, 
and certainly the gold lace upon King Leopold’s froc had lost its 
lustre long before it was dismissed” (pp. 269, 277, 279, 280). 


The oceasion of Dr. Bowring’s last visit to Leopold was 
characteristic of the peace-seeking and peace-loving disposition 
which influenced the career of both, though, as will be seen, there 
were in Bowring’s Chinese career aberrations from his usual 
peaceful tendencies, He had negotiated or been instrumental in 
bringing about a treaty of friendship and commerce between 
Belgium and the Hawaiian Islands, The draft treaty contained 
a clause providing that if there were any difference of opinion 
between the two Governments which could not be satisfactorily 
solved by diplomatic correspondence, there should be no appeal 
to arms, but such differences should be referred to the friendly 
arbitration and decision of some neutral power. No such clause 
had up to that time been inserted in any European treaty, and the 
authorities of the Belgian Foreign Office were aghast at a proposal 
so unprecedented and foreign to all the traditions of diplomacy. 
The Ministers specially referred the question to the decision of 
the King. “C'est une question humanitare, ainsi soit il,” was his 
award, and the arbitration clause remains in the Belgo-Hawaiian 
treaty. A precedent was thus made which we trust will in the 
future be universally followed, and so lead to that great desidera- 
tum—a code of international law. 

We have deviated from chronological order in our narrative of 
Bowring’s career in order to deal connectedly with his French 
and Belgian labours. We return to it. 

In 1819 Bowring visited Russia. We find nothing noteworthy 
in his Russian experiences except that at St. Petersburg he 
found— 


“Some interesting documents among the manuscripts, namely, the 
original letters of Mary Stuart written while in prison, and an 
immense mass of papers purchased by the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris during the Revolution. I saw the missal of the unfortunate 
Queen, in which she wrote up to the time of her death. She made it 
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an album, and appears to have requested the celebrated personages 
who visited her to write their names in it. Bacon’s name is among 
the rest, Some of her own verses bewailing her fate are beautiful. 
From the letters of Mary to the French court and others she seems 
to have been treated by Elizabeth with monstrous brutality. In one 
of them she complained that the guards insisted on her sleeping with 
their wives and daughters. LElizabeth’s answers to several potentates 
who interceded for Mary bespoke a cold-hearted cruelty and pride 
which do her little honour. At the time of the Revolution, these 
letters were scattered among the mob to be trampled on as the works 
of ‘kings and queens,’ and were most of them purchased for a trifle. 
Some hundred of letters of Henry IV. cost forty francs” (p. 123). 


During Bowring’s visit to Russia he acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of its language to enable him to give to the world the first 
specimens of it ever translated into English. These were his 
two well-known volumes of “Russian Anthology,” published 
1820-23. He returned home through Finland. The language, the 
poetry, and the traditions of the Finnish people were to him 
“full of charms.” “Most of the poetry of the Finns is written in 
that peculiar metre to which Longfellow has given a certain popu- 
larity in his ‘ Hiawatha;’ but I believe,” adds Bowring, “I may 
take credit to myself for having been the first to introduce it into 
our language in an article which appeared in ‘ The Westminster 
Review’ of April 1827” (p. 126). From Finland he crossed via 
the Gulf of Bothnia to Sweden. His passage was not unattended 
with difficulties and even dangers. He spent a few days with 
Frauzen, Bishop of Oretro, one “of the most popular of the 
modern poets of Sweden.” Here a somewhat odd coincidence 
occurred. A Hindoo escaped from a wreck in the Baltic and 
sought refuge in the Bishop’s house. He had saved from the wreck 
a copy of Bowring’s “ Matins and Vespers,” * which he said had 
been a great comfort to him, and which on parting he gave to the 
Bishop as a token of gratitude for his kindness, and the Bishop 
had kept it in his pulpit, little expecting ever to have its author 
as his guest. 

In or about 1821 Bowring made the acquaintance of Bentham, 
the guide, instructor, and admiration of his riper years, as Dr. 
Lant Carpenter was of his youth. In that year Bowring published 
from Bentham’s MSS. his first economical work, viz., “ Observa- 
tions on the Restrictive and Prohibitory Commercial System.” 

The disciple speedily gained the esteem and affection of the 
master; for as early as 1821 we find him writing to the Portugese 
Minister of Justice, “Avez vous besoin, vous autres portugais 





* Published 1823. There is some confusion of dates here, as the journey 
from Russia through Sweden is elsewhere fixed for 1819. 
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d’un homme que est propre a tout, pourva que cela ait rapport 
au genre humain? II est actif, indefatigable au plus haut degré ; 
meilleur coeur n’a jamais existé cet n’existera jamais, vous m’avez 
appelle citoyen du monde, et je le suis, mais je ne le suis pas plus 
que lui. On ne risque pas en donnant des eloges 4 cet homme 
la; il a autant d’amis qu'il a de connaissances,” * 

The same affectionate relations between them continued until 
Bentham’s death in 1832. Bowring was the sole companion of 
his last moments. The dying philosopher ordered the exclusion of 
every other person from his room, and made the characteristic 
remark, “ Now we have minimised pain.” 

Of Bentham these “ Recollections” tell us little not previously 
known through the Life by Bowring prefixed to his edition of 
Bentham’s works published after his death, in which, according 
to the “ Edinburgh Review,” he is “‘ typographically interred.” + 
We learn, however, that so much was he— 


“Tn advance of his age, that Romilly recommended him not to 
publish several of his works, as he felt assured that printing them 
would lead to prosecution and imprisonment. Many of his 
writings,” continues Bowring, “I have not deemed it safe to give to 
the world even after his death, so bold and adventurous were some of 


his speculations, but they remain in the archives of the British 
Museum, and at some future time may be dragged into the light of 
day” (p. 339). 


Of Bentham’s conversation Bowring says that it was often 
desultory, but that he threw into every remark such originality 
and power that his observations might serve as texts which require 
volumes for their develbpment. 

Nothing very new or striking appears in the examples given in 
this volume in the “ Notes of Conversations with Bentham” (pp. 
339, 344). The following anecdote is curious, as, for the first 
time, if we are rightly informed, it reveals to us George III. 
in the character of a newspaper correspondent— 


‘George III. hated me (Bentham) cordially. With Pitt I was on 
terms, but the malevolence of the former frustrated the intentions of 
the latter towards me, and prevented the fulfilment even of the most 
solemn contracts. The origin of the King’s hatred was this. He had 
written in the ‘ Leyden Courant’ (the then European journal) a dull and 
prosing but most mischievous letter to induce the King of Denmark 
to make war upon Russia without any motive whatever. The only 
ground—the fallacy, was the repetition of the idea, ‘Check, check, 
check.’ I answered the letter in the indignant strain which Junius 





* Memoir, p. 8. 
t Jeremy Bentham’s Life and Works, 11 vols., 1843. 
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had made so popular. I poured upon it a storm* of contempt. I 
signed ‘ Anti-Machiavel.’ The King discovered that I was the writer, 
and ever after put his veto upon everything I proposed ; so that, in 
spite of Acts of Parliament, in spite of the protection and the warm 
encouragement of several Ministers, I was always sacrificed ” (p. 342). 


Benthamite poetry is new to us, and we doubt not to our 
readers, It seems, however, that Bentham, though he always 
spoke slightingly, and even insultingly, of poetry, occasionally 
made verses, The following “memoriter verses, expressive of the 
elements or dimensions of value in pleasures and pains,” are a 
specimen of the great utilitarian’s poetic powers— 


“ Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 
Such points in pleasures and in pains endure. 
Such pleasures seek, if private be they end ; 
If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view ; 
If pains must come, let them extend to few.” 


We confess this specimen does not make us wish for more of 
the outpourings of the muse of Queen Square Place. 
The following dicta are characteristic of the man— 


“Tt would be a good service to publish an edition of the speeches 
delivered in Parliament, with a statement at the foot of each of the 
particular fallacy employed for the purposes of deception. People 
would soon learn to apply this mode of judgment. Bingham t is 
heartily tired of the law and of its cheatery. More credit is 
obtained for defending a bad cause than a good one. Rhetoric and 
delusion are the only currency. The great value of our English law 
records consists in their proposing almost every possible case which 
can be the object of legal decision. The cases have wonderful 
variety. The decisions are often unjust, absurd, and deceptive.” 


This also is characteristic, and we must add characteristically 
narrow and absurd :—“ The worst of pickpockets is better than 
the least bad of the judges. They never open their mouths but to 
lie, to tell money getting lies” (pp. 342,343). Bentham, it is well 
known, paid no visits, and usually received but one guest at dinner, 
for more than one, he said, distracted conversation. To this rule 
he once made a noteworthy exception. Talleyrand and Bentham 
had been acquaintances in the earlier period of the French Revolu- 
tion. So great was the impression made by the philosopher on 
the diplomatist, that after forty years’ separation Talleyrand said 
“he had known many men, but as a man of genius Bentham 
overtopped them all.” Bowring related this to Bentham, who 





* Correctly quoted, but we should think stream in the original. 
+ Sic in original, but we conceive Brougham is intended. 
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asked whether the Prince would accept a dinner invitation to 
Queen Square Place. “Talleyrand said he would give up any 
and every engagement for the pleasure of meeting his ancient 
acquaintance. They met, and an amusing and instructive col- 
loquy took place between one of the busiest actors in the great 
scenes of the world, and the almost inaccessible recluse whose life 
was given up to meditation and study ” (p. 305), 

Not the least interesting of these ‘‘ Recollections” is the descrip- 
tion of the relations between Bentham and Brougham— 


/ 
“ O Henry, what a mystery you are ! 
Nil fuit unquam tibi tam impar,” 


was the language in which the great thinker once addressed the 
great speaker. With equal plainness of speech he said to him on 
another occasion, “Harry, when you want to study insincerity, 
stand opposite a looking-glass.” After Bentham’s death Bowring 
found the following lines in his writing— 


“Frailty ! thy name is woman. 
Insincerity ! thy name is Brougham.” 


Spite of this unfavourable estimate of Brougham’s sincerity, 
Bentham felt for him both admiration and affection. Brougham 
on his part sought advice and inspiration from Bentham in 
reference to his speeches and proposals for law reform. “Grand- 
papa,” he wrote to him on one occasion, “I want some pap; I will 
come for it at your dinner hour.” Nevertheless in no one of 
Brougham’s speeches or writings on the improvement of the law 
did he ever refer to Bentham either in his lifetime or after his 
death. Nor in Brougham’s Autobiography is there any mention 
of his intimacy with Bentham. Sir Robert Peel also was more 
than once seen by Bowring in the garden at Queen Square Place 
discussing with Bentham questions of law reform, but Sir Robert 
was as reticent as Brougham as to any obligation or inspiration 
he owed to Bentham. Bowring agrees in the general verdict that 
Brougham was both vain and insincere. Of his insincerity he dis- 
covered a proof in a letter of Brougham to Bentham, found among 
Bentham’s papers after his death, in which he cautioned Bentham 
against Bowring as a man by no means to be trusted, and no 
better than a tool of the Tories; and this letter was written at 
a time when Brougham assured Bowring he was exerting him- 
self to secure for him a professorship in the University of 
London. Bentham’s whims as to the disposal of his remains 
after death seem to have been various. At one time he was full 
of the notion of having his head preserved in the style of the 
New Zealanders, and sent to a physician to consult him about it. 
Ultimately, as is well known, he left his body to Dr. Southwood 
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Smith to be dissected. His skeleton in his usual clothes, and 
with the face restored in wax, remained in the custody of Dr. 
Southwood Smith until his death, when Brougham, who had not 
the slightest title to dispose of it, presented it to London Uni- 
versity College, where it now remains, 

Soon after Bowring’s intimacy with Bentham commenced 
“The Westminster Review” appeared. The funds were fur- 
nished by Bentham, the editors being Henry Southern, who had 
charge of the literary department, while the political was com- 
mitted to Bowring’s care. 

The first article in the first number, entitled “ Men and Things 
in 1824,” was written by William Johnson Fox, “the Norwich 
Weaver Boy, afterwards one of the orators of the Anti-Corn Law 
League,” the “ Publicola” of the “Weekly Despatch,” and M.P. 
for Oldham.* 

About the time of Bentham’s death, the proprietorship of the 
“Review” passed to General Perronet Thompson, the author of the 
** Anti-Corn Law Catechism.” We have on a former occasion 
briefly expressed our opinion of the character and public services 
of this excellent man,t and we have read with pleasure Bowring’s 
sketch of him (p.70). Its tone is admirable, and is characteristic 
of the writer’s amiable nature, for it was not written until after 
Thompson had renounced all acquaintance with him on account 
of his conduct in the affair of the lorcha “ Arrow.” “Thompson,” 
says Bowring, “became one of the most efficient auxiliaries of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, which, I think, somewhat under esti- 
mated the value of his services and sacrifices.” 

In this opinion, which we know was held by General Thompson 
himself, we cordially agree, and we must add that the same may 
with equal truth be said of Bowring himself.t 

The year 1828 first saw Bowring employed in the public ser- 
vice. Notwithstanding the Duke of Wellington’s refusal to 
employ him in England, he was sent to Holland to examine the 
method in which the public accounts of that country were kept. 
He prepared a report, “ the first,” says his biographer, “ of a long 
series on the public accounts of various European states. These 
papers are models of perspicuity, showing considerable power in 
grasping facts and in arranging them lucidly and intelligibly.” § 
Bowring’s name was not unknown in Holland, for he had published 





*The “Theological Review,” No.. 14, July 1866, contains a full and 
interesting sketch by Sir John Bowring of Fox, his life, and writings. 

+ Vide “Westminster Review,” July 1866, Art. “ Lord Macaulay,” notes. 

{See Ashworth’s “Cobden and the League,” where slight mention is 
made either of Bowring or Tuompson. 

§ Memoir, p. 9. 
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a volume of translations from the Dutch poets,* and received for 
it a gold medal from the King. He made the acquaintance of 
most of the Dutch literary men, and it was from a Dutch Univer- 
sity that he received, honoris causa, the diploma of LL.D. “In 
addition to this diploma, he received during his life more than 
thirty certificates of honorary distinction from various learned 
societies and institutions in different parts of Europe.” t Nor 
were these literary honours confined to Europe alone, as the list 
of these distinctions in the appendix to this volume includes the 
American Antiquarian Society and the New York Historical 
Society. Last in the list appears a body to the admission of 
which into the class of learned societies we demur, It is the 
“Ancient Order of Foresters.” We suspect Sir John Bowring 
sought admission into that respectable friendly society with a 
view to the vote of its members at the Exeter election, in which, 
at the date of his admission (1867), he had special reasons for 
feeling an interest. Prior even to the passing of the first Reform 
Act, Dr. Bowring, as after 1829 he was generally called, deter- 
mined to seek a seat in Parliament. Under the head of “ Election 
Experiences” (p. 79) he writes— 


“T was inquiring into my chances of return for Penryn.t My 
maternal grandfather was a minister of the Church of England in that 
part of Cornwall, and I learned that his name was very popular among 
the people. Both he and his wife died victims of their attention to the 
poor during a desolating epidemic. An old man came to me on behalf 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, and told me it was reported that I did 
not believe in the Trinity, and therefore I must pay double for their 
votes. They fancied, no doubt, that they ran some additional risk to 
their souls’ salvation, and were therefore entitled to get some premium 
for the perils they incurred.” 


Another instance of religious fanaticism, mixed up with elec- 
tioneering contests, is given by Dr. Bowring in the shape of a 
letter from a voter in a Scotch constituency, in which the writer, 
without regard to the consistency of his words, said, “ We will have 
a religious man to represent us, even if we go to hell to find him.” 
There is some doubt as to the constituency where the corrupt 
Trinitarian lived. General Thompson, who often related the anec- 
dote, which he had heard from Dr. Bowring at the time of the 
occurrence, used to lay the scene at Blackburn. These “Election 
Experiences” were not written until 1861, and it is not unlikely that, 





* Batavian Anthology, p. 1824. 

+ Memoir, p. 9, and Appendix, p. 404. 

t It is Penzance in the original, but Mr. Bowring, a West countryman, 
should have known that the most western borough in England has never 
sent a member to Parliament. 
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writing at the distance of thirty most chequered years from the 
event, Bowring confused one constituency with the other. “In 
Cornwall,” writes Dr. Bowring, “the deadening influence of the 
rotten borough system was such that it was impossible to secure 
a moment’s attention from any auditory.” We may add, that one 
who accompanied Dr. Bowring on his visit to Penryn, told us 
that during the Doctor’s address the people present kept shaking 
and slapping their pockets, thereby signifying to the aspirant 
for the honour of representing them it was to that region, and 
not to their reason or conscience, that his arguments should be 
addressed, 

Blackburn, whether or not it was the home of orthodox corrup- 
tion, was the constituency first contested by Dr. Bowring. He 
was received by the people with acclamation, but at the poll was 
defeated by twelve votes. His defeat led him to resume the 
negotiations in France and Belgium of which we have spoken. 
About this time he published “Bentham’s Deontology,” and a 
smaller work entitled “Minor Morals,” in which Bentham’s prin- 
ciples were set forth in conversational tales suitable for young 
persons. 

At the general election of 1835 he was again defeated at 
Blackburn, but within a few days he was returned for Kiimarnock 
by an immense majority. His return was entirely owing to his 
political reputation, as he had no personal acquaintance in the 
constituency, and had never been but in one of its districts, and 
that not as a public man. His heterodox faith and liberal votes 
on Catholic and Sabbatarian questions were not suited to a Scot- 
tish constituency, and at the general election of 1837 he failed to 
secure his re-election. He was returned for Bolton at the general 
elections of 1841 and 1847, and finally retired from Parliament 
in 1849. 

Although not an infrequent speaker, he cannot be said to have 
gained the ear of the House, and his Parliamentary career was 
not so brilliant, or even successful, as with his undoubted ability 
and multifarious acquirements might have been expected. Al- 
though a fluent speaker—never, indeed, pausing for a word—his 
voice was monotonous, his manner too didactic or professorial. 
He had a habit, while speaking, of raising himself on the tips of 
his feet and letting himself down with some violence. This was 
done so often during a speech as to become ludicrous, Moreover, 
his arguments—and the remark holds good of all the Bentham 
school—were always appeals to abstract a prior? principles, and 
therefore not suited to popular assemblies. For the same reason, 
although a frequent he was not a popular speaker at the meetings 
of the Anti-Corn Law League. The arrangers of these remarkable 
gatherings generally contrived that his address should come be- 
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tween those of two more attractive speakers, fearing that if he 
spoke first or last, he would fail to keep the meeting together.* 
In a sketch of Sir Robert Peel as a speaker, reference is made 
to the enjoyment which he experienced in replying to speakers 
who laid themselves open to fair retort, e.g., “some philosopher 
who wanders out of the ordinary track, and draws arguments for 
annual Parliaments from the annual revolution of the earth.” 
Dr. Bowring was the philosopher here referred to, having on one 
occasion used this argument in debate. Both while in Parliament 
and during his exclusion from it, he continued his labours in pro- 
moting the freedom of commercial intercourse between European 
nations, For this purpose he visited the manufacturing districts 
of Switzerland, regarding which he writes: “By a system of 
free trade Switzerland has overcome every natural difficulty, and 
created for herself a real superiority over the protected manufac- 
tures of all the surrounding nations,” f 

In 1836, and again in 1837, he visited Italy on a free-trade 
mission from the British Government. In Tuscany he had re- 
peated interviews with the Grand Duke, with whom he visited the 
southern provinces of the then Duchy. The Duke he describes 
as disposed to listen to suggestions for improvements, but on 
economical subjects he was utterly in the dark, 

“ Railways,” writes Bowring, “were then beginning to super- 
sede less convenient and rapid modes of communication, but the 
Grand Duke expressed his apprehension that their introduction 
might interfere with the interests of his ‘poveri vetturini’” (p. 
161). The Pope (Gregory XVI.) was quite as much in the dark 
on such subjects. When told by Bowring the object of his 
mission, his Holiness remarked that England must not raise her 
commercial prosperity on the ruin of other nations, and that she 
should not absorb the trade of the whole world. “I answered,” 
writes Bowring, ‘‘ that she could only trade as much with others 
as others would trade with her, and that trade was but the inter- 
change of common interests, all nations having the same interest 
when rightly understood. He said that trade was a circle in 
which there was a great centre” (p. 174). 

We fear Bowring’s mission to Italy was barren of immediate 
results. 

In 1837 he visited Egypt and Syria. The account of his visit to 
these countries, and his sketch of Mehemet Ali, are amongst the 
most interesting of his “Recollections,” and will well repay 
perusal. We regret we cannot afford space for extracts from 
them. 





* Ashworth’s “Cobden and the League” does not contain a single 
extract from Dr. Bowring’s League speeches. 
t+ Memoir, p. 17. 
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In 1839 Bowring was sent by the British Government on 
another free-trade mission. This was to the meeting of the Zoll- 
verein at Berlin. The experience gained by these various missions 
led him to the conclusion “that Great Britain was ill fitted to be 
a teacher when a restrictive and prohibitory system formed the 
foundation of her commercial code.” Bowring could easily refute 
the theoretical arguments of German protectionists, but he could 
not “ gainsay the fact that our own tariffs, and especially those 
which most interested Northern Germany, by which the import 
of corn was placed under severe and repelling restrictions, were 
altogether hostile to free-trade principles.” He therefore re- 
turned to London, and told the Premier, Lord Melbourne, that if 
he would have more trade with Germany, he must first abolish 
the corn laws. The Minister, with one of his usual oaths, 
exclaimed that Bowring was “only fit for Bedlam” (p. 207). 
Events were at hand that proved which was the saner of the 
two statesmen. 

In the September of 1839 Dr. Bowring was enter- 
tained at a public dinner at Blackburn. The late Archi- 
bald Prentice, whose paper, the “Manchester Examiner and 
Times” was one of the earliest journals to advocate free 
trade, and in which Richard Cobden, under the signature 
Libra, first gave to the world his views on political economy, 
seized the occasion of Dr. Bowring’s passage through Man- 
chester to issue circulars to a number of the more decided 
local free-traders to meet him, About sixty gentlemen met 
together, and the meeting was very enthusiastic. Dr. Bow- 
ring denounced the corn laws in unmeasured terms. ‘“‘It is 
impossible,” said he, “to estimate the amount of human misery 
created by the corn laws, or the amount of human pleasure over- 
thrown by them. In every part of the world I have found the 
plague spot.” In the course of the evening, when the enthusiasm 
of the meeting had been thoroughly evoked, a Mr. Howie pro- 
posed “that the present company at once form themselves into 
an Anti-Corn Law Association.” The proposal was unanimously 
and heartily adopted. Such was the origin of the National Anti- 
Corn Law League, the most remarkable political organisation 
this country has seen, Of the very considerable part which Dr. 
Bowring took in the counsels and labours of this body, his 
“Recollections ” contain no account, but he has left on record his 
testimony to the character and services of its great leader, which 
we gladly transcribe. It is another proof of Dr. Bowring’s 
amiable disposition, for it was written after Mr. Cobden had 
proposed and carried the resolution of the House of Commons 
which censured Bowring’s proceedings in the case of the “ Arrow.” 
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“‘Cobden’s name has obtained far too much celebrity, and his his- 
tory is too well known, to sanction any observations of mine upon 
either. I deem him to be one of the most privileged, as he deserves 
to be one of the most honoured, of his race. No man has ever been 
called on to exercise more important functions, and no man’s exertions 
have been more successful in their issue, or more unpretending in 
their display. No doubt he has been rewarded by proofs of the most 
general sympathy. Those were indeed for him proud moments when 
the ‘ Times’ announced the existence of the Anti-Corn Law League as a 
great fact, and when Peel avowed that Cobden was the apostle who 
had converted him from the error of his ways in the field of political 
economy. Cobden has been tried by heavy domestic sorrow in the 
loss of his only son, an affliction far more hard to endure than the 
endless vituperations of which he has been the object. His strength 
has always been found in his advocacy of sound principles to be 
carried out in their full extension. No surrender of a truth, no com- 
promise with an error ; yet he has always been willing to take reason- 
able instalments towards the payment of a just debt ; he has never 
sacrificed an obtainable good in the pursuit of an unapproachable better; 
but has felt that every step forward is progress, leaving less to be 
done than if that step had not been taken. This is practical philo- 
sophy and sound wisdom ; it is a disarming of the enemy to employ 
against him the weapons he has surrendered. Then, again, there has 
been on Cobden’s part no jealousy or distrust of fellow-labourers—on 
the contrary, they have been most cordially welcomed to co-operate ” 


(p. 300). 


We can supply a very apt illustration of this absence of jealousy 
on Cobden’s part towards his fellow-labourers, namely, his tes- 
timony to the Anti-Corn Law services and sacrifices of General 
Perronet Thompson, which shows that Cobden, at least, among the 
Leaguers, did not under-estimate them.* At the final meeting of 
the League in 1846, Mr. Cobden, after mentioning that on enter- 
ing on his career he found mighty impediments removed by the 
labours of others, proceeded : “There is one man especially whom 
I wish not to forget—it is Colonel Thompson. (Hear, hear.) 
Colonel Thompson has made larger pecuniary sacrifices for free 
trade than any man living, and we all know that his contributions. 
in an intellectual point of view have been invaluable to us. We 
will not, therefore, forget the worthy Colonel amidst our congra- 
tulations amongst each other.” t 

In Bowring’s childhood he dreamed that he was sent by the King 
of England as ambassador to China. Strangely enough in after life 
this dream, as Macaulay says of Laud’s dream that he had turned 
Papist, proved to have come “through the gate of horn.” He 





* Comp. Recollections, p. 72. 
t+ Ashworth’s “ Recollections of Cobden and the League,” p. 320. 
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had invested all his means in a Welsh iron company. The com- 
mercial panic of 1847 so seriously affected the position and pro- 
spects of this adventure, that he determined to seek permanent 
employment under Government. At the close of 1848 he was 
appointed by Lord Palmerston British Consul at Canton. The 
next nine years of his life were spent in the East. “I was 
accredited,” he writes, “not to Pekin alone, but to Japan, Siam, 
Cochin China, and Corea ; I believe to a greater number of human 
beings—indeed not less than a third of the race of man—than 
any individual had been accredited to before” (p. 217). Bowring 
thought—why it does not appear—that his dignity and position in 
the estimation of the Chinese would be enhanced if he had a per- 
sonal interview with the Queen before his departure, but was told 
by Lord Palmerston “that there was a general rule, through 
which he could not break, that no persons under the rank of 
Ministers Plenipotentiary should have special audiences, and that 
the Queen was unwilling to have her privacy at Osborne dis- 
turbed ” (p. 280). 

The first five years of his Eastern life seem not to have been 
pleasant. 


“Cooped up,” writes his biographer, “in the prison-house of the 
Canton factories, far removed from the political and literary world, 
and restricted to the dull routine of purely consular duties, he realised 
in all its sadness the truth of the poet’s saying, ‘ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay,’ and found his position almost un- 
endurable. He mixed much with the people, however, and gave in 
his letters curious and interesting details of their religious and social 
life, their occupations and amusements, their usages and their super- 
stitions.” * 


It is to be regretted that none of these letters are given in this 
volume, In fact, one of the noteworthy omissions in the book is 
the total absence of letters to or from Bowring, which, as he must 
have had a large correspondence, is remarkable. 

From his age and experience, says his biographer, and we 
should add from mental constitution and habit, the new Consul 
was not well fitted to serve in a subordinate capacity, and the 
Consul and the Plenipotentiary (Sir George Bonham) did not 
always agree as to the line of policy to be taken with the Chinese. 
In 1853, however, Sir George Bonham retired, and Dr. Bowring, 
who was in England on a year’s leave of absence, was appointed 
to succeed him as Plenipotentiary. and Governor-General of Hong- 
Kong; he was knighted by the Queen before his departure for 
the seat of his government. 





* Memoir, p. 20. 
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“My career in China,” writes Sir John, “belongs so much to 
history that I do not feel it needful to record its vicissitudes, I 
have been severely blamed for the policy I pursued, yet that 
policy has been most beneficial to my country and to mankind at 
large” (p. 217). 

We have not space or inclination to go into the details of the 
controversy as to his Chinese policy, but we will state the resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons in the case of the lorcha “ Arrow,” 
that our readers may judge whether Sir John Bowring’s remarks, 
which we shall presently quote, are an answer to it. His former 
associates thought that his proceedings in that case showed a 
decided preference for the “arm of flesh,” little to be expected 
in one who had been taught to regard “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” as the one principle of government, who 
had felt strong sympathy for St. Simonianism on account of its 
peaceful tendencies, and who had been secretary of the Peace 
Society. Mr. Cobden determined to bring the matter before 
Parliament. He accordingly moved the following resolution, 
which had been drawn up by Mr. Milner Gibson,* who is a per- 
fect master of the art of framing Parliamentary resolutions— 


“That this House has heard with concern of the conflicts which 
have occurred between the British and Chinese authorities in the 
Canton river, and without expressing an opinion as to the extent to 
which the Government of China may have afforded this country cause 
of complaint respecting the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, this 
House considers that the papers which have been laid upon the table 
fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted 
to at Canton in the late affair of the ‘ Arrow,’ and that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the state of our commercial relations 
with China.” 


In his speech Mr. Cobden said that, without going too definitely 
into what we had actually done, he contented himself with in- 
quiring, Would we have done what we had done if we had been 
dealing with a strong power, and not a weak one? He con- 
trasted the conduct of the British authorities at Hong-Kong with 
that which we would have pursued had the Government we dealt 
with been at Washington, and the transaction had taken place at 
Charleston. He was supported in debate by Lord J. Russell, Sir 
E. B. Lytton, Mr. Warren, Mr. Whiteside, Sir James Graham, 
Dr. Phillimore, Sir Frederick Thesiger, Sidney Herbert, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Mr, Henley, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. 
In fact “the whole character and oratorical power of the House, 
save what was possessed by Ministerialist office-holders and office- 





* On the authority of Mr. Cobden. 
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seekers, ranged themselves under Cobden’s leadership. He carried 
his motion by a majority of sixteen.” * 
Sir John Bowring defends himself by saying— 


“Tt is not fair or just to suppose that a course of action which may 
be practicable or prudent at home will always succeed abroad. You 
can no more apply exactly the same discipline or the same character 
of reward and punishment to masses of men than you can apply them 
to individuals. The powers of reason fail when coming in contact 
with the unreasoning and unconvincible. No man was a more ardent 
lover of peace than I ; in fact, I had been the secretary of the Peace 
Society, and had always taken an active part in promoting the Peace 
movement; but with barbarous, ay, and sometimes with civilised 
nations, the words of peace are uttered in vain, as with children too 
often the voice of reproof” (p. 217). 


To us it appears that this is no answer to the reasoning by 
which Mr. Cobden guided the House of Commons to adopt his 
resolution, and it reads like an admission by Sir John that the 
theories of the Humanitarians, of whom he was a leader, fail when 
sought to be put in action in the affairs of life. The object he 
had in view, to secure the admission of foreigners into Canton, was 
no doubt important, and the quarrel he considered as a means to 
that end ; but we concur with his biographer “that it is a subject 
of regret that a better cause of quarrel was not found than the 
“ Arrow ” affair. 

It would be absurd and unjust to condemn the whole Chinese 
career of Sir John Bowring for this one error. We gladly turn 
to its brighter side. 


“T look back with complacency,” he writes, “‘on my government 
of Hong-Kong, which I held for five years, and on surrendering the 
post received the thanks of the Conservative Minister of the Colonies. 
I had during my tenure of office the pleasure of seeing the population 
nearly trebled, and the shipping trade increased nearly cent. per cent. 
I not only made the revenue, in which there had been a great deficit, 
equal the expenditure, but I left a large balance in the treasury chest. 
I carried out the principles of free trade to their fullest possible extent, 
and did not impose even a harbour due to pay the expenses of the 
service, Vessels came from every quarter and from every nation. 
They entered, they departed, and no official interfered, except to record 
whence they came or whither they went. The tonnage increased from 
300,000 to 700,000 tons of square-rigged vessels, to say nothing of 
the large native junk trade. The harbour (one of the finest in the 
world, having an extent of safe anchorage exceeding five miles) is 
always crowded with shipping, more than a hundred vessels being 
ordinarily in port, in addition to the steamers, frequently as many as 





* M‘Gilchrist’s “ Life of Cobden,” p. 206, 
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twenty, and the ships of war of all the great maritime powers. An 
enterprising individual made docks equal, if not superior, to any east 
of the Cape, and there is no element of prosperity and progress which 
has not been wonderfully developed. 

“The revenues are furnished by the ground-rent of houses, the 
opium monopoly, the judicial fees, &c., but there is no direct taxation. 
The value of land has increased rapidly, and indeed land is the main. 
source of income. On my recommendation the Legislative Council 

‘had an infusion of many non-official persons, but I am not sure that 

the colony was ripe for this sort of representation, and I think that 
more might have been done by the executive without the popular 
elenrent” (pp. 218, 219). 


This disparagement of popular representation shows how far at 
the close of his life he had departed from the Benthamism of his 
earlier years. 

His Chinese administration was likewise distinguished by 
successfully negotiating in 1855 an “Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 
Commerce” which has brought most beneficial fruits, ‘‘ The num- 
ber of vessels engaged in foreign trade has been centupled, the 
sides of the Meinam are crowded with docks, the productive 
powers of the land have increased, and with them the natural 
augmentation of property and the rise of wages” (p. 250). 

In 1857 an attempt was made to poison the English residents 
in Hong-Kong through the bread eaten by them. Every member 
of the Governor’s family was more or less affected by the poison, 
and Lady Bowring’s health failed in consequence of it. She was 
compelled to return to England, where she died soon after her 
arrival, War broke out again between China and England, and 
the mandarins set a price on Sir John Bowring’s head. Domestic 
and diplomatic troubles increased, local squabbles disturbed the 
peace of Hong-Kong ; and at length, “nearly worn out by incessant 
care and anxiety,” in May 1859 he resigned his office and finally 
quitted China. On his homeward voyage he was shipwrecked in 
the Red Sea, but in the end reached England safely. Shortly 
after his return he married Deborah, daughter of the late Thomas 
Castle of Clifton, the lady like himself being a devoted Unitarian. 
‘‘his second union,” writes his son “contributed much to the com- 
fort and serenity which attended his latter days.” 

The last twelve years of his life were spent in varied occu- 
pation. He was precluded by the terms on which he held his 
pension from re-entering Parliament, but had the satisfaction of 
seeing one of his sons elected for his native city by the enlarged 
constituency of 1868. The same pleasure was enjoyed at the 
same time by another ex-editor of a “ Review,” Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge. The ex-editor of the Tory “Quarterly” and the ex- 
editor of the Radical “Westminster ” co-operating to promote the 
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return of Sir John Duke Coleridge and Mr. Bowring as Liberal 
members for the capital of the West. 

“A political Rip van Winkle” was the term bestowed on Sir 
John Bowring by the “Times,” because, after re-settling in 
Exeter, he made his first public appearance before his fellow- 
citizens at the Exeter Discussion Society, and delivered a lecture 
on the Ballot, of which, in common with Bentham, James Mill, 
Perronet Thompson, W. J. Fox, George Grote, J. A. Roebuck, . 
and most of the old “Philosophical Reformers,” as well as the 
more modern leaders of the Manchester school, he was an un- 
flinching supporter, and which he lived to see carried spite of the 
sneers and opposition of the “‘ Times.” He repeatedly gave lectures 
on Oriental subjects and social questions, he wrote many articles 
in periodicals, and much fugitive poetry. The Devonshire Associa- 
tion, the British Association, and the Social Association had much 
of his assistance and labour. But the association to which he- 
gave most time and aid was the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. He remained to the last, as has been said, a decided 
- Unitarian ; but his contact with the ancient religions of the East 
led him to the conviction “that it were well if Christians would 
recollect that there never was a religion exercising any influence 
among thoughtful and philosophical men which had not in it 
some element of truth and consequently of stability” (p. 386). 

The last year of his life (1872) saw him with mental and 
bodily powers alike unweakened. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Brighton that year he delivered an eloquent and 
effective speech at the sudden call of the president of the Geogra- 
phical section, welcoming to this country the ambassadors from 
Japan. At the Social Science Congress held at Plymouth within 
two months of his death he was particularly active, speaking at 
length two or three times a day, and addressing a temperance 
meeting of 3000 persons “ with all the energy of a young man.” 
Shortly after celebrating his eightieth birthday he was seized with 
illness which speedily proved fatal, and, after all the changes 
of fortune and of country he had experienced, he died within a 
stone’s throw of the home where he was born. 

With such great ability and such varied acquirements, he hardly 
obtained so high a position as might have been expected. He 
was a voluminous writer ; “ ever too rash to rush into literature” 
is his description of himself. He published, he says, between forty 
and fifty volumes, in every case, we are glad to learn, with some 
pecuniary profit; but we do not think he has written anything 
which will permanently take a high place in English literature. 
His “ Life and Works of Bentham” will always be consulted by 
legal and political students, but probably he will be longest and most 
generally remembered by his hymns, many of which are to be 
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found in the various collections used by Unitarian churches, Of 
his Parliamentary career we have already spoken. He was a 
free-trader before Cobden was known, but it is Cobden who 
always is and will be considered the hero and apostle of free 
trade. Bowring’s labours were too discursive, and his powers as 
a popular orator too feeble, to compete with a man whose principle 
was, “This one thing I do,” and whose eloquence was only the 
more effective because it was simple and unadorned. Still Bow- 
ring did much and well for his country and the world, and we think 
that such a public servant as he was should not be left without 
some public memorial of his many labours and his useful life. His 
bust might well be placed side by side with Cobden’s in the great 
Abbey which holds the memorials of so many of our statesmen ; 
or, if he be thought unworthy of that high honour, the men of 
Devon are restoring that noble Cathedral which looks over the 
valley of the Exe, beneath the shadow of whose massive towers 
Bowring was born and died; in that great historic fane some 
fitting memorial might well be placed to preserve to future 
generations the name, the character, and the services of one who 
may fairly claim to rank among the “ worthies of Devon.” 





Art. VI.—PrRE-CHRISTIAN DISPENSARIES AND 
HospPITALs. 


1. Mélanges Egyptologiques: La Médecine des Anciens Lgyp- 
tiens. Par F. Coapas. Chalon-sur-Saone. 1862. 

2. Ouvres d’Hippocrate: Introduction. Par E. Lirrrt. Paris. 
1839. 

3. Travels of Fa-Hian from China to India. By S. Brat. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

4. Voyages des Pélerins Buddhistes. Par SranisLas JULIEN. 
Paris. 1853. 

5. Histoire des Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderns. Par E. 
Carmoty. Bruxelles, 1844. 

6. Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der zeit von 
August bis zum Ausgang der Antonine. Von L. Frrep- 
LANDER. Leipzig. 1869. . 


FEW movements of recent times have acquired more popularity 

than the “Saturday” and “Sunday” Hospital Fund. The 
terrible fact of pain and suffering appeals to our common humanity, 
and awakens the deepest feelings of sympathy in the hearts of 
rich and poor alike: “ Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 
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The movement has also called forth some inquiry as to the 
origin of hospitals, and Jews and Christians both contend for the 
honour of having given the first hospital to mankind. The im- 
pression that hospitals are a Christian innovation is much more 
widely spread than persons competent to judge of its legitimacy 
might suppose. Canon Farrar, in a “ Life of Christ ” which has 
acquired some popularity, says, ‘‘ Amidst all the boasted civilisa- 
tion of antiquity there existed no hospitals, no penitentiaries, no 
asylums.” Professor Lightfoot stated, at the opening of a hospital 
last year, that hospitals were “a creation of Christianity.” It 
may, therefore, be of some interest to trace the history of the rise 
of hospitals in the nations of aatiquity; and to show that they 
have not been confined to any one age or nation, and that they 
are the natural outcome of that tender compassion for suffering 
humanity which is characteristic of all civilisations and of every 
cultured religion. 

The hospital is simply the development of the dispensary, 
which is a necessary requirement of the medical officer appointed 
and paid by the state for the relief of the sick poor. Some 
room is required by the medical officer in which to see his patients 
and dispense the drugs, and this room naturally developed into 
the hospital ward, where the patients could be continuously under . 
his eye, and be more carefully attended than in their own homes, 
It is therefore in the medical officer appointed and paid by the 
state that we are to find the earliest germ and first idea of the 
vast network of hospitals which has spread over the civilised 
countries of the world. 

These medical officers were an institution in Egypt from a re- 
mote antiquity, for in the eleventh century B.C. there was a College 
of Physicians in the receipt of public pay, and regulated by law as 
to the nature and extent of their practice. At Athens, in the fifth 
century B.C., there were physicians elected and paid by the citizens ; 
there were also dispensaries in which they received their patients, 
and we find mention made of one hospital. In the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. an edict was promulgated in India by King Asoka com- 
manding the establishment of hospitals throughout his dominions ; 
and we have direct proof that these hospitals were flourishing in 
the fifth and in the seventh centuries A.D. There was probably a 
leper-house outside the walls of Jerusalem ; and medical officers 
were attached in early times to the Temple, and in later times to 
the synagogues. Among the Romans under the Empire, physi- 
cians were elected in every city in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, and they received a salary from the public treasury. 
And the ancient Mexicans had hospitals in the principal cities 
“for the cure of the sick, and the permanent refuge of disabled 
soldiers.” Army-surgeons are of very remote antiquity, for we 
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read of them in Homer ; and they won the admiration of Plato, 
because “they were heroes as well as physicians ;” but there is 
no notice of the military hospital before the reign of Hadrian. 
Hospitals exclusively for the treatment of the insane are of com- 
paratively modern growth, and are first found among the Moham- 
medans; they afterwards spread among Christian countries, the 
earliest being found in Spain, the country most influenced by 
Mohammedan thought.* 

It was around the temples that the early medical schools 
centred, for it was natural to regard the “divine art of heal- 
ing” as a gift of the gods.t It is Brahma who writes the 
Ayur-Veda, the Science of Life ; it is Aisculapius who appears 
in human form at Epidaurus and extends his saving right hand 
over all the earth to heal the souls that are in error and the 
bodies that are diseased;* and Prometheus in the midst of 
his sufferings declares that he has gifted mankind with the 
true science of medicine.§ ‘The priests were the first physicians ; 
and on the walls of the temples of Egypt and of Greece were 
suspended the observations and the votive tablets of the cures 
they effected. These tablets are very curious, because they are 
a strange medley of rational medical treatment with the supersti- 
tion of charms and incantations ; and ‘they are most important, 
because they not unfrequently enable us to trace the rise of scep- 
ticism in the charm and incantation, and the struggle between 
the waning power of the priest and the increasing skill of the 
physician. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians alone, among the great nations 
of antiquity, had no physicians. The sick man was laid on a 
couch in the public square, and the passers-by were required to 
ask him the nature of his disease, so that if they or any of their 
acquaintance had been similarly afflicted, they might advise him 
as to the remedies he should adopt. || This custom commended 
itself to Herodotus, who thought it almost as wise as their other 
custom of selling the girls of the village in marriage, so that the 
“fairer maidens portioned off the plainer.’ As a consequence, 
incantations to drive out the evil spirit of disease were in much 
request, and the nature of their operation may be gathered from 
the following tablet :— 

“God shall stand by his bedside ; those seven evil spirits He 





* Desmaisons, Des Asiles d’Aliénés en Espagne, Paris, 1859. W. E. H. 
Lecky, Hist. of European Morals, ii. 85 sg. 

+ Cicero, Tuse. Dis., iii. 1. Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxix. 1. 

+ Emp. Julian contr. Christ. § Zisch., Prometheus, 476 sq. 

|| Herod. i. 197, iii. 129. Strabo, xvi. c. 1 
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shall root out and expel from his body ; those seven shall never 
return to the sick man,” * 

(1.) Egypt claimed the invention of medicine.t This claim is 
partially recognised in Homer, when Polydamna gives medicinal 
herbs to Helen in Egypt, “a country producing an infinite num- 
ber of drugs, and where the physician possesses knowledge above 
all other men;” { and is fully endorsed by M. Chabas after a 
careful comparison of the medical papyrus at Berlin with the best 
medical works of Greece and Rome.§ 

The extreme antiquity of medical science in Egypt may be 
inferred from the fact that the medical papyrus at Berlin, four- 
teenth century B.C., contains the copy of a treatise on inflammation 
(ouchet) which was found “written in ancient writing, rolled up 
in a coffer under the feet of an Anubis in the town of Sokhem 
(Letopolis), in the time of his sacred Majesty Thot the Righteous, 
After his death it was handed on to King Snat on account of its 
importance. It was then restored to its place under the feet of 
the statue, and sealed up by the sacred scribe and wise chief of 
the physicians.” || 

Medical science attained so high a degree of perfection in 
Egypt, that there were specialists in the different branches of the 
art, and the physician was only allowed to practise in his own 
branch. There were oculists and dentists, those who treated 
mental disorders, and those who investigated obscure diseases— 
ot Se tav apavedv vovcwr.i There are medical papyri which 
treat of these several diseases, In the Hermaic books a whole 
chapter is devoted to diseases of the eye, and mummies have 
been found in Thebes with their teeth stopped in gold.** Athothos, 
son and successor to Menes, the first King of Egypt, wrote a book 
on anatomy.t+ The medical papyrus at Berlin contains a treatise 
on midwifery, and not less than 170 prescriptions for the cure of 
diseases, of which the diagnosis is carefully recorded.f{{ In these 
treatises diseases are regarded as enemies, not simply to be cured, 
but to be attacked, destroyed, driven forth ;§§ a vestige, apparently, 





* H. F, Talbot, Assyrian Talismans and Exorcisms. Cf. St. Matthew, 
xii. 45. 

+ Pliny, Nat. Hist., vii. 56. t Od., iv. 229. 

§ Mélanges Egypt., La Médecine des Anciens Egyptiens. || [bid. 

J Herod., ii. 84. See Sir G, Wilkinson’s valuable note ; also Ancient 
Egyptians, iii. 388-397. 

** A skeleton was found at Quito with false teeth secured with gold- 
wire.—Bollaert, Antiquities of N. Granada, p. 83. 

+t Manetho, quoted in Brugsch, Histoire d’Egypte. 

tt Translated by Brugsch, Notice raisonné dun Traité médical datant 
du xivme Siécle avant notre ¢re ; and Chabas, Mélanges Egypt., i. 

§§ Chabas, i. 79. 
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of the ancient superstition that diseases were devils which pos- 
sessed the patient. 

To guard the people against quacks and the rash experiments 
of young doctors, the Egyptian physicians were required to 
follow the rules laid down in the medical treatises preserved in 
the principal temple of each city; the idea being that the old 
must be better than the new.* Aristotle, however, says that they 
were allowed to alter the orthodox treatment; yet if they 
did so, it was at their peril, as their own lives were forfeit for 
the life of the patient.t This rule, when followed, secured the 
physicians of Egypt from the accusation which Pliny brings 
against the profession in his day: It is at the expense of our 
perils that they learn, and they experimentalize by putting us to 
death. The physician is the only person allowed to kill with 
impunity, the blame being thrown on the sick man who is dead 
and gone,t 

In Egypt, about the eleventh century B.c., there was a College 
of Physicians, who seem to have belonged to the sacerdotal 
caste, as did also the embalmers who are styled “physicians” 
in Genesis, They were not confined to one sex; the sculptures 
confirm Exodus i. 15 that women practised medicine, 

The physicians were the paid officers of the state, and we may 
therefore conclude that they were required to treat the poor gratui- 
tously ; || and as they were not likely to attend the sick in their own 
houses, except in extreme cases, we may further assume that, as in the 
case of Athens, there were official houses to which the sick poor 
repaired at fixed times, which correspond to our medical dispen- 
saries. Although paid by the state, they were allowed to receive 
fees.{ This care for the sick poor is a trait of character we 
might naturally expect from a people on whose sarcophagi we 
meet with inscriptions which tell how the deceased ‘‘succoured 
the afflicted, gave bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothes to the naked, shelter to the outcast; that he opened his 
doors to the stranger, and was a father to the afflicted.” 

In the time of Herodotus “every place in Egypt was full of 
doctors,” whence Pliny concluded that no country was so un- 
healthy ; yet Herodotus says that few countries were so salubrious, 
which he attributes to the uniformity of the climate.** 

Although the older papyri show that the medical treatment of 
disease was rational, post-mortems even being made to discover 
the source of disease,tt yet charms and incantations were by no 





* Diod. Sic., i, 82. + Pol., iii, 11. 

t Nat. Hist., xxix. 1. s Brugsch, Hist. d’fgypte, ¢. ix. 
|| Sir G. Wilkinson in Herod., loc, cit. I Diod., i. 82, 

** Herod., ii. 84, tt Pliny, xix. 5, 
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means excluded ; and dreams were granted.to devout souls who 
had consulted physicians in vain, and the votive offerings of arms, 
ears, eyes, &c., which still adorn the ancient temples,* show how 
readily the superstitious element found its place in Egypt, as it 
afterwards did in Greece and Rome,t and as it does to this day in 
many European Christian countries. 

There is a curious inscription in the temple of the god Chonson 
at Thebes, which points to a struggle between reason and faith, 
between the skill of the physician and the prayer of the priest. 
Ramses XII. summons before him the “Scribe of the Houses of 
Life,” and orders him to select one who shall be “ a man of an intel- 
ligent heart and skilful fingers,” that he may be sent to cure the 
young Princess of Bouchten. She is the “little sister” of the royal 
wife, and bears the Semitic name Bentrash. The physician fails 
to cure the damsel, for she is possessed with an evil spirit. Then 
the god Chonson is sent from Thebes to Bouchten in a great 
barge, escorted by five smaller barges on the river, and by nobles, 
with the god’s chariot and horses, along the banks. When the 
god arrives, he communicates to the Princess “‘ his virtue of life,” 
and the evil spirit comes forth. We, unfortunately, only possess 
the priests’ version of the story ; but it points to a rivalry between 
the rational science of the physicians and the superstitious faith 
of the priests. 

The fame of the medicine of Egypt spread to all lands, Cyrus 
the Persian hears of it, and sends to King Amasis of Egypt for 
an oculist.§ Darius the Great had at his court “certain Egyptian 
physicians, whom he reckoned the best-skilled physicians in the 
world,” || ‘The Hebrew prophet Jeremiah says, “O virgin daughter 
of Egypt, in vain shalt thou use many medicines; thou shalt not 
be cured.” J It lasted until the time of the Antonines, so that 
Galen, the “ wonder-worker,” thought it no small gain to have 
studied in the schools of Alexandria ;** and it is preserved to our 
own day, wrapped up like one of its own mummies, in the words 
chemistry, alchemy, which tell us that the cradle of medical 
science was in the land of the great god Chemmis, who had 
given to Egypt its ancient name, Chemi.tt 

(2.) A story told by Herodotus of the Egyptian physicians at 
the court of Darius will serve to carry us from the school of 





* Wilkinson gives some of these ex votos in vol. iii. p. 395. 

+ Friedlander, iv. 239. 

t Brugsch, Hist. d’Egypte, c. ix., Berlin, 1859. § Herod., iii. 1. 

|| Herod., iii. 131,132. 4 Jer. xlvi. 11. ** Friedlander, lib. ii. ¢. 4. 

++ Chabas, Papyrus Hierogl., p. 55. For some time in England there 
were two ill-omened days in each month called “ Egyptian days,” supposed 
to be prescribed by the Egyptians as unwholesome for bleeding (Dean 
Stanley’s Westminster Abbey, p. 53 n.). 
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Egypt to the schools of Greece. One day,* when mounting his 
horse, Darius sprained his foot. The Egyptian physicians thought 
it was a dislocation, and put the king to such pain by the violence 
of their treatment, that for seven days and seven nights his sleep 
went from him. On the eighth day some of the courtiers told 
him of a Greek prisoner among the slaves of Oroetes, named 
Democedes, who came from the famous medical school of Crotona. 
In such haste was Democedes summoned into the King’s presence, 
that he appeared “just as he was, clanking his fetters and wearing 
his rags.” He reversed the treatment of the Egyptians, and 
cured the king. From that day no one stood so high in the 
favour of Darius as Democedes. He also cured of a sore in the 
breast, Atossa, daughter of Cyrus and wife to Darius, and she 
rewarded him by aiding him to make his escape to Greece ; 
whence he returned to Crotona, and married the daughter of 
his fellow-townsman, Milo the Wrestler, who had carried! off 
the prize six times at the Olympic and seven times at the 
Pythian games (sixth century B.c.). Crotona was celebrated quite 
as much for her athletes as for her physicians ; indeed, it was a 
proverb that the last among the wrestlers of Crotona were the 
first among the other Greeks.| This is a point of extreme 
interest; the same place that produced the best trainer of 
athletes would naturally produce the best physician,t because the 
healthy condition of the man’s body was the aim of both; and 
as the trainer would soon learn not to trust in charms and incan- 
tations as preparations for the games, so would the physician 
learn to distrust charms, and to strive after a rational system of 
medicine. The physicians of Crotona would have agreed with 
Plato that the art of the physician was to cure the sickness and 
the wounds of men of good constitutions only, and to leave the 
weak and sickly to their fate; and applaud him when he quoted 
the tradition that Asclepius had been struck by lightning because 
he so far forgot the sacred obligations of his art as to allow him- 
self to be bribed to heal a rich man who was at the point of death. 
Indeed Plato complained of what he calls “our present system 
of medicine” as being calculated to “ educate diseases,” and as 
opposed to the old practice of the Guild of Asclepius, He lays 
the blame at the door of Herodicus, a trainer who had a sickly 
constitution: ‘‘He, by a happy combination of training and 
doctoring, found out the way of torturing, first and principally 
himself, and secondly the rest of the world, by the invention of a 





* Herod,, iii, 131. t Strabo, vi. 1, 13. 
t Aristotle, in Grote’s History of Greece, iii. 342-344, ed. 1862. Ouvres 
d'Hippocrate, Introd. pp. 22, 23, Littré. 
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lingering death.”* Plato might laugh at Herodicus, nevertheless 
he was the master of Hippocrates, the “ Father of Medicine”— 
fifth century B.c. 

All medical science before the time of Hippocrates was, says 
Pliny, “lost in the densest night ; he was the first to compile a 
code of medical precepts,” ¢ derived partly from the traditions of 
the family of the Asclepiadze to which he belonged,t and partly 
from the study of the votive tablets in the great temple at Cos.§ 
Dion Cassius says that Democedes of Crotona and Hippocrates of 
Cos were the two most distinguished physicians of antiquity.|| 
Galen tells us that the Asclepiadie founded the three great medical 
schools of Rhodes, Cnidos, and Cos, These were Doric settle- 
ments, and we find that their influence survived as late as the 
fifth century B.c. by the use of the Doric dialect both in medical 
conversation and prescriptions,** and also in the prose oracles 
given at Delphi, which were so largely consulted by the sick.t+ 

At Athens, in the time of Plato, we find that some of the 
physicians were elected by the people and paid from the public 
treasury. Socrates, for instance, speaks of one “desiring to 
obtain a medical appointment from the Government” (catpixov 
€pyov),t+ and there was a technical term applied especially to 
physicians who practised with a public salary, Snwooredver.§§ 
These state physicians, after they had been elected in the Ecclesia 
or other assembly, |||| appear to have appointed slave doctors under 
them to attend on the poor, while they attended on the rich, and 
either by their own or the eloquence, of some friendly rhetorician*"| 
persuaded the patient to drink the medicine or to submit to the 
knife and the hot iron. Indeed this system of persuasion as a 
part of the medical art became at last ridiculous: “ Foolish fellow! 
you are not healing the sick man, you are educating him ; and he 
does not want to be made a doctor, but to get well ;” *** and in the 
next generation it was completely exploded ; for, as Aristotle says, 
the duty of a physician is simply to prescribe.t tf 

Very different is the offhand manner in which the slave 
doctors treated their patients; they waste no words with them, 
but run about from one patient to another, and dose them as they 





" Rep., iii. 406, ed. Jowett. Cf. the Jewish saying, “ Death is better 
than a continual sickness,”—Ecclus. xxx. 17. 

+ Nat. Hist., xxix, 2, xxvi. 6. t Littré, Ouvres d’Hippocrate, introd. 

‘ Strabo, xiv. ii, 19. Cf. viii, vi. 15. || Dion Cassius, xxxviii. 18, 

C. Miiller, The Dorians, i. 114. The Rhodians spoke Doric in the 

time of Tiberius.—Sueton., Tib., 56. ° 

** “ Medicos dorice loquentes,”—Meineke, Frag. Com. Grae., ii. 249, 

+t C. Miiller, On the Doric Dialect, ii. 439. 

tt Xen., Mem., iv, ii. 5. §§ Liddell and Scott, Lex. 

|||| Gorg., 456. T1 Ibid, *** Laws., 857. ttt Pol, iv. 2. 
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think proper; or they. “wait for them in their dispensaries,” 
év T. latpeios.* This passage clearly shows that there were at 
Athens, in the fifth century B.¢., dispensaries to which the sick 
poor repaired to be treated for their diseases; not indeed by the 
most skilful physicians, but by physicians paid by the state to 
look after their ailments. These dispensaries varied in number 
according to the prevalence of disease : ‘“‘ Where diseases increase 
in a state, then darpeia are always being opened?’ 

The temples of Asclepius were, however, the schools in which 
the students who had taken the noble Hippocratic oath studied, 
partly from the votive tablets, and partly from the treatment of the 
patients who. resorted thither. That patients did resort to the 
temples is evident from the amusing scene described by the slave 
who attended Plutus when he went to the temple to be cured of 
his blindness. When night came on, all were commanded to keep 
silence, and not to move should they hear the god passing before 
the altars. The slave peeps through a hole in his threadbare 
cloak, and sees the priest “consecrate into a sack” the offerings 
of cakes and dried figs made by the sick.{ Afterwards there 
followed the mixing of the drugs with the pestle and mortar, and 
the anointing the eyes with the ointment. The patients were 
of both sexes, for it was an old woman whose savoury posset 
excited the cupidity of the slave Cario.§ 

There is one, though we regret to say only one, hospital 
(wrav@viov) mentioned in Greek literature, and that only by one 
author, the comic poet Crates, middle of fifth century B.c. It was 
situated probably in the Pireeus—émi rijs Oadaoons. || 

The state physicians did not receive private fees, but their 
state emoluments may be guessed by the pay of Democedes before 
he was carried prisoner to the kingdom of Darius. He fled from 
his father, who was a celebrated physician of his day at Crotona, 
and came to Aigina, where his skill caused the state to hire him 
at £243, 15s. a year; in the next year the Athenians engaged him 
at £406, 15s.; in the next, Polycrates obtained him for £487, 10s.] 
The first payment made to him by Darius was a pair of golden 
fetters, to remind him, perhaps, that although he would now be 
laden with honours and wealth, yet he was to remain a prisoner, 
exiled from his native land. 

(3.) Hitherto we have met only with state physicians and dis- 





* Laws., 720. t Rep., 405. 

t Cf. Hist. of Bel and the Dragon, c. i, 
‘ § Aristophanes, Plutus. 

|| Meineke, Comic. Grac. Frag. Onp. ii. “ Hujus noscomei publica for- 
tasse auctoritate constituti, nullus preeterea scriptor memoriam servavit” 


(vol. ii. p. 239). 
‘1 Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, i. 160, London, 1828. 
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pensaries, and but one hospital ; it is to India we must turn to see 
a system of hospitals spreading over the country. 

When Brahma took compassion on the weakness and suffering 
of mankind, and wrote for them the, commentary on the Vedas, 
he devoted one treatise to the science of medicine. Hence it 
was that the ancient Hindus ascribed to the medical art a divine 
origin, and that the Brahmans were the first physicians. Frag- 
ments only of this Ayur-Veda remain, but they are sufficient to 
show an advanced knowledge of the art, in that they treat both of 
surgery and the practice of medicine.* 

Soon after the conquests of Alexander the Great, Megasthenes 
the Greek was sent on an embassage to the court of Sandro- 
cothes, where he resided for some years. Among his notes, pre- 
served by Strabo, we find that “next in honour to the Sramans 
were the physicians, for they apply philosophy to the study of the 
nature of man;. . . they cure diseases by diet rather than by medi- 
cinal remedies.” | The grandson of Sandrocothes was the cele- 
brated King Asoka, 325-282 B,c., one of the greatest monarchs 
who ever graced a throne, He embraced the religion of Buddha, 
and almost immediately afterwards promulgated a series of edicts, 
some score of which still exist inscribed on pillars and graven in 
the living rock. Among these there occurs the following, as 
translated by Mr. Prinsep :—“ Everywhere within the province of 
Piyadasi (Asoka), the beloved of heaven, as well as in the parts 
occupied by the faithful, . . . and moreover within the dominion 
of Antiochus the Greek [the Bactrian kingdom], . . . everywhere 
the heaven-beloved Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is 
established—both medical aid for men and medical aid for 
animals—together with medicaments of all sorts which are suit- 
able; . . . and where they are not, they are to be prepared, and 
to be planted, both root-drugs and herbs.” { There is also a 
legend that Asoka seeing how people often died from diseases 
and sores which were at first simple and easily cured, established 
public dispensaries at the four gates of Patna.§ In the year 
400 A.D., seven hundred years after Asoka’s edict, the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fa-Hian, visited India, and casually mentions in his 
Travels that he found hospitals in complete working order at 
Asoka’s own city of Patna: “The nobles and landowners of this 
country have founded hospitals in the city, to which the poor of 
all countries, the destitute, the cripples, the diseased, may repair 
for. shelter. "They receive every kind of requisite help gratuitously. 
Physicians inspect their diseases, ‘and according to their cases 





*T. A. Wise, Review of the History of Medicine, vol. i., London, 1867, 


t India, xv. i. 36. 
t Edict II. § Spiers, Ancient India, p, 319. 
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order them food and drink, decoctions and medicines, everything, 
in fact, which may contribute to their ease. When cured, they 
depart at their own convenience.” * 

Two hundred and fifty years later (648 a.D.), another Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiouen-Thsang, visited India, and mentions hospitals at 
several places, At the Port of the Ganges “les rois qui aiment 
‘& faire le bien, y ont établi une maison de bienfaisance, qui est 
pourvue de mets recherchés et de médicaments de tout genre, 
-pour donner l’aumdne aux veufs et aux veuves, et secourir les 
orphelins.” Elsewhere he says: “Les grands personnages des 
cing Indes . . . ont établi des maisons de bienfaisance, ot l'on 
distribue des boissons, des vivres, et des médicaments pour secourir 
les pauvres et les malades,” “II y avait jadis dans ce royaume une 
multitude de maisons de bienfaisance, ot l’on secourait les mal- 
heureux.”+ These houses were hospices as well as hospitals at the 
time of Hiouen-Thsang’s visit. 

At the commencement of the present century there still 
flourished at Surat a hospital set apart for the treatment of 
animals, It covered twenty-five acres, and was divided into 
courts and wards for the accommodation of the dumb patients. 
When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, the 
owner brought it to the hospital, where it was received without 
regard to the caste or the nation of its master, and was treated 
with the greatest care; and, if need be, found a peaceful asylum 
for the infirmities of old age.t “If proper inquiry were directed 
to this building,” says Mr. Prinsep, “I daresay it would be dis- 
covered to be a living example—the only one that has braved 
twenty centuries—of the humane acts of Asoka, recorded at no 
great distance on a rdck in Guzerat.” 

Further investigation will doubtless bring to light many other 
instances of this wise and compassionate edict of Asoka having 
‘been put in force over the whole country ; for, quite recently, Major 
Kittoe (1852) found, in the course of his excavations at Sarnath, 
~“a large quadrangle or hospital, with pestles and mortars, &.” § 

The great interest of these hospitals lies not only in the large- 
hearted toleration which opened them “to the poor of all countries,” 
and in the liberality which supplied “help to all gratuitously,” 
first fruits of that noble-minded charity which knows no distinc- 
tion of race or creed in the presence of suffering humanity, and 





* Fa-Hian’s Travels from China to India, Beal’s transl., p, 107. 

+ Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales, par Hiouen-Thsang, en 
A.D. 648, translated by Stanislas Julien, ii. 231, 190; iii. 174, 215. Paris, 
1857. 

+ Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. Surat is a very ancient town, for it 
is mentioned in the Ramayana. Scavoneur, Voyages, ii. 489. 

§ Cunningham’s Archl, Survey of India, i, 126. 
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which found so tender an illustration in Christ’s story of the 
Good Samaritan, but also in the fact that these hospitals are an 
evolution such as we might naturally expect from the teaching 
of the religion of Buddha, which Asoka had adopted. The cen- 
tral point round which all the ethics of Buddhism revolve—the 
doctrine which imparts to it so great a vitality and strength—is 
the law of self-sacrifice carried to the point of complete devotion, 
so that a man should lay down his life for his fellow-men, and in 
certain extreme cases for the lower animals. Moreover, the pro- 
blem of existence which Buddha endeavoured to solve is the way 
by which mankind may be saved from disease, decay, and death, 
The life of the founder was in itself the highest ideal of his reli- 
g.on, for Buddha was manifested in the form of man because his 
exceeding love moved him with compassion for the sons of men ; * 
and he left the home of his reputed father to live among the poor 
and wretched, in order that he might bring back those who have 
wandered from the right way, that he might enlighten those who 
are living in darkness and gloomy error, and that he might 
remove from the world all sources of pain and suffering and 
sorrow.t 

(4.) On passing from the East to the extreme West, we find that 
the ancient Mexicans had hospitals in the principal cities, “for the 
cure of the sick, and for the permanent refuge of disabled soldiers.” 
Surgeons were placed over them, who were “so far better than 
those in Europe,” says the old chronicler Torquemada, “that they 
did not protract the cure in order to increase the pay.” } 

This care for the sick and disabled might naturally be expected 
from a people who were accustomed to hear the form of absolu- 
tion which followed on the confession of their sins close with 
the words: ‘‘ Clothe the naked, feed the hungry, whatever priva- 
tions it may cost thee; for remember their flesh is like thine, and 
they are men like thee ;”§ and who worshipped God as “ The 
merciful and long-suffering, the enjoiner of charity.” |i 

(5.) The history of medicine may be traced with tolerable clear- 
ness in the Hebrew nation, 

So long as diseases were regarded as put upon and taken off 
men by Jehovah—as, for instance, in the passage, “ I will put none 
of these diseases upon thee that I put upon the Egyptians, for lam 
Jehovah that healeth thee,’ {—the priests, as His representatives, 
were the physicians to afflict and to cure. The fame of King 





* Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, by-Rev. S. Beal, p. 15. 

+ Romantic History of Buddha, Beal, p. 143. 

t Prescott, History of Conquest of Mexico, i. 40. 

§ Ibid. || Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mexico, ix. 179. 

{| Exod. xv, 26. Carmoly translates, “ L’Eternal est le médecin du peuple.” ~ 
—Histoire des Médecins Juifs, Bruxelles, 1844. 
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Solomon as a physician still holds its place in the traditions of 
the East, and the Talmud assigns to him a “volume of cures.” 
After his time, when the priestly power declined before the 
majesty of the prophetic, the influence which medical skill gives 
among a rude people was eagerly grasped by the prophets, and 
medicine was taught in their “schools.” Their sacred scriptures 
record that the prophets struck men with two of the most terrible 
diseases of the nation, leprosy and blindness, and that they cured 
the sick, and even raised the dead to life. Ata prophet’s word a 
king’s hand is withered as he stands before the altar surrounded 
by his court ; at the same word the hand is restored to its former 
strength. The decline of the healing power among the priests is 
probably marked by the chronicler’s lament that King Asa, in his 
disease, “ sought not to Jehovah, but to the physicians.” 

On the return of the exiles from Babylon, the medical art 
passed into the hands of the new power in the state—the scribes. 
They raised the dignity of the physician to a high pinnacle, and 
the knowledge of medicine became an essential qualification for 
membership in the Great Sanhedrim : “ Honour a physician with 
the honour due unto him for the use which ye may have of him ; 
for the Lord hath created him. . . . He shall receive honour of 
the King.”* The art reached its fullest development among the 
Essenes, a Jewish sect who lived an ascetic life, ruled by love to 
God and man. They studied the sacred books for the service of 
God, and medicine for the service of man. 

The surgeon and the physician are treated as distinct func- 
tionaries in the Mishna.f We read of surgery in the Book of 
the Prophet Ezekiel, and curiously enough in connection with 
Egypt: “I have broken the arm of Pharaoh King of Egypt; it 
shall not be bound up to be healed, to put a roller to bind it.” t 
Rollers to bind are used to this day. The apothecary’s trade is 
frequently mentioned; for instance, “The Lord hath created 
medicines out of the earth ; . . . with such doth He heal men and 
taketh away their pains; of such doth the apothecary make a 
confection.” § Josephus mentions female physicians.|| 

Physicians had from early times been a necessity to the nation. 
Manetho’s account of the Hebrew slaves in Egypt is, that they 
were driven away by the king because they defiled the land with 
their leprosy. This disease became so identified with the nation, 
not only in their neighbours’ eyes but in their own, that to the 





* Ecclus. xxxviii. 1. 

+ R. J. Wunderbar, Biblisch-Talmudische Medicin, Leipzig, 1865. 

} Exod. xxx. 21. Nothing can exceed the skill with which the Jimbs of 
the Egyptian mummies are bound. 

§ Ecclus. xxxviii. 4, 7, 8. || Vita, 37, 7 larplvy, ed, Haverc. 
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question asked in the Talmud, “What is the name of the 
Messias ?” the answer is, “The Leper.” * This singular identifi- 
cation of the Messiah with the characteristic disease of the people 
obtained a place among the Christian legends of the Middle 
Ages. When, for instance, St. Francis d’Assissi dismounts from 
his horse to succour a leper, he finds in the leper the Christ.f 
This strange idea was probably founded on the Vulgate rendering 
of Isaiah liii. 4, “ Nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum.” The cere- 
monial observances which required the lepers to “show themselves 
to the priest,” assumes a knowledge of medicine in some officials 
connected with the priestly order. Accordingly we find that 
physicians were in later times attached not only to the temple but 
also to the synagogues. They were elected, as were the Greek 
state physicians, by the voice of the people, to whom they were 
responsible.t The physicians in all times, whether priests, 
prophets, or scribes, received fees §—in early times, “bread and 
cakes and honey” from the poor, camel-loads of stuffs, with gold 
and silver, from the rich; in later times, “such things as were 
commanded.” 

The contagious nature of leprésy required that the wretched 
patients should dwell apart from the abodes of men; so we read 
of them herded together in miserable groups, prowling about the 
outer gates of cities, or wandering over the country, always raising 
their weird cry, “ Unclean, unclean!” and standing afar off when 
they saw their fellow-men approaching. It is possible that houses 
may have been erected for their accommodation outside the city 
walls of some of the larger towns, Of one such house we read, 
but as in the case of ancient Greece, of one only, the “ several 
house” into which King Uzziah retired when the “leprosy 
mounted into his forehead,” and the priests with indecent haste 
thrust out from the sacred precincts of the temple the sorrow- 
stricken leper, who himself “hasted to go out.” Ewald, Gesenius, 
and other great scholars, see in this “several house,” or “house of 
separation,” or “free house,” a hospital corresponding to the 
leper hospitals of later times. It may have been in this house 
of separation that some leper wrote the touching “Prayer of 
Grievous Complaint,” in which he cries aloud to Jehovah: “I am 
counted with them that go down into the pit, free among the dead. 
Lover and friend hast Thou put from me, Thou hast made me an 
abomination unto them. I am shut up, I cannot come forth.” || 





* Pearson, Creed, iv. 266 n. ; + Stephen’s Eccl. Biog., p. 64. 

t Rev. A. L. Green’s letter to “Jewish World,” October 1875. 

§ In Exod. xxi. 9, the LXX. reads larpeia, May not this word which, 
as we have already seen, occurs in Plato, have reference to dispensaries, 
similar to those with which the Seventy were familiar in Alexandria ? 

|| Ps. lxxxviii. 
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Care for the sick, a characteristic of the Jews to this day, is 
what we might look for in the nation whose sacred writings 
inculeate as the highest religion love to God and love to man; 
and whose greatest rabbis taught, ‘‘ Be not slow to visit the sick, 
for that shall make thee to be beloved,” * and raised the kindly 
act towards the sick man te the dignity of a deed done to God, 
for ‘‘the glory of God hovers over the conch of the sick.” f 

(6.) The elder Pliny tells us that for 600 years the Romans had 
shown a repugnance to the art of medicine, and he boasts that 
medicine is the only one of the arts of Greece which Romans 
refuse to cultivate. It was on this account, he says, that the temple 
of Aisculapius was built, in the first instance, outside the city walls, 
and was afterwards removed to an island in the Tiber, Plutarch 
revenges himself by saying that the temple was built in imitation 
of the famous temple at Epidaurus, which was situated at a dis- 
tance of five miles from the city for the sake of the fresh air and 
change of scene, 

Pliny is probably correct in stating that in the earlier days of 
the Republic physicians were unknown, and that for some time 
afterwards they were confined to foreigners, chiefly Greeks ¢ and 
Egyptians, and to slaves, The first physician who came from 
Greece to Rome, in 219 B.c., had a surgery (taberna) provided 
for him at the public cost, at the Acilian crossway; the Romans 
called him Vulnerarius, the wound-curer; but he hacked and 
cauterized his patients so mercilessly, that his name was changed 
to Carnifex, the executioner.§ Cato hated the Greek physicians 
because they spoke of the Romans as “barbarians” and “ clod- 
hoppers ;” and he became possessed with the idea that they 
meant to poison the Romans wholesale with their drugs. The 
use of Latin by physicians in our day in their prescriptions may 
be a survival of the idea, which is by no means confined to 
Pliny’s time, that “ people lose confidence in that which is 
intelligible to them ;” for, as he says, even the few Romans who 
studied medicine thought it necessary to write their prescriptions 
in Greek, for “if they should attempt to treat of the disease in 
any other language, they will certainly lose all credit, even with 
the ignorant who do not know a word of Greek.” Slaves skilled 
in medicine were attached to all the great houses, and Justinian 
allows the maximum price of sixty gold pieces to be paid for 
both male and female. || 

Pliny accuses the physicians of extreme avarice. Indeed, their 





* Ecclus. vii. 35, + Talmud. 

+ Nat. Hist., xxix. The oculists, whose names we find on their seals, 
were most of them of Greek origin.—Teuffel, Hist. Rom. Lit., i. 45, 

§ Nat. Hist., xxix. 6. || Code, vii. 7, 1, 5. 
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gains were so large, that skilled artisans—bootmakers, carpenters, 
tanners, and even gravediggers—became doctors, and unsuccessful 
doctors sank back into the humbler trades. 


“ Nuper erat medicus, nunc est vespillo Diaulus, 
Quod vespillo facit, fecerat et medicus.” * 


Their charlatanism, bad manners, and ignorance were so great, 
that Galen says the greater part of them could read only with 
difficulty, and he counsels his colleagues to be on their guard lest 
they should make grammatical blunders when conversing with 
their patients ; and he moreover complains that at the bedside of 
the patient the rival doctors so far forget themselves that they 
abuse each other, put out their tongues, and even come to blows, t 
Pliny laments that there is no law to punish their ignorance, and 
he chuckles over the well-known epitaph, “Turba medicorum 
perii.” Under those circumstances, one is not surprised to find 
ex votos of arms and legs, ears and eyes, and tablets commemora- 
tive of successful dreams, adorning the temples both at Rome and 
in the provinces. One tablet reminds us of the story of the cure 
of the young Egyptian princess by the god after the failure of the 
physicians ; it is the tablet of a blind slave at Rome to Minerva 
Medica, the “ good goddess,” for the restoration of sight: “ After 
he had been given up by the physicians, he was cured by the 
grace of our lady and the use of her medicines.” { It was this 
superstitious element which caused the miraculous cures of the 
Emperor Vespasian at Alexandria to be attested by many among 
the great multitude who beheld them, even after the Flavian line 
had become extinct, and nothing was to be gained by falsehood.§ 

Physicians and surgeons followed each their own functions ; 
and we read of specialists, oculists, dentists, aurists (auricularii), 
&c.; there were court physicians, among whom we read of one 
who was above the others (supra medicos) ; and women (medica) 
were employed for diseases of women and children. 

In the time of the Antonines we read of a “chief of the 
physicians,” dpyéarpos.|| Archiatri populares were provided for 
every city according to its size; they formed a College of 
Physicians, and seem to have held a sort of examination of 
persons qualified to practise. They were elected by a vote of the 
citizens, and received a salary from the public treasury, They 
were required to treat all the sick who came to them free of 
charge, but they were appointed primarily for the sake of the poor.T 





* Martial. + Com. in Hipp. iv. 9, quoted by Friedlander. 

t Friedlander, iv. 235-241. § Tacitus, Hist., iv. 81. 

|| A title which St. Jerome applies to Christ, Hom, in St. Luc., xiii. 

J Dumas, Des Secours Publics en usage chez les Anciens, p. 136, Paris, 
1813. 
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It is, however, at Epidaurus that we find a house which was one 
of the noblest expressions of the tender feeling and gentle sympathy 
with suffering humanity which in the second and third centuries 
of our era were becoming such marked characteristics of the culti- 
vated Roman gentleman. Many cultured Romans took the same 
tour as that described by Livy: Aimilius Paulus went to Athens, 
“ filled with the decayed relics of ancient grandeur ;” thence to 
Corinth, with its beautiful views and busy modern life ; and thence 
to Epidaurus, famous for its temple of Ausculapius, “then rich in 
offerings, which the wealthy had dedicated to the Deity in acknow- 
ledgment of the remedies which had restored them to health, but 
now,’ he adds sorrowfully, “ filled only with their traces, showing 
whence they have been torn away.” As the tourist of the time 
of the Antonines approached the walls which surrounded the 
temple, the sacred grove, and the massive buildings (whose ruined 
mounds to this day attest their former magnificence t), he would 
see a house built before the entrance to the gate to shelter the 
aged, and the delicate women, who were forbidden to tarry with- 
in, lest the sacred precincts should be defiled by those who were 
entering and by those who were leaving life. That house had 
been erected by the Emperor Antoninus, who won from the 
Roman Senate and people that most touching of all the titles 
of antiquity, The Pius.{ 

(7.) We read of military surgeons as early as the time of 
Homer. “In those days,” says Plato, ‘the sons of Asclepius 
were heroes as well as physicians ; for when the arrow of Pan- 
darus wounded Menelaus, they sucked the blood out of his 
wound, and sprinkled soothing remedies (Il. iv. 218): these 
remedies they thought td be enough to heal any man whose con- 
stitution was healthy and sound.” § The state physicians of 
Egypt were forbidden to take fees when attached to the army 
in time of war. || Cyrus employed surgeons to march with his 
army ; so did the Spartans. Among the Romans, soldiers dressed 
each other’s wounds until the time of Augustus, when we first 
hear of military surgeons, The German wives and mothers “ did 
not fear to search for and to count the gashes” of the wounded 
heroes whom they had accompanied to the battle.{ 





* Lib. lxv. 27, 28. 

+ The sacred character is preserved in its name of Hieron, the sanc- 
tuary ; and the village is called Koroni, evidently from Koronis, the mother 
of Asclepius. 

{ Pausanias, ii. 27. Champagny, Les Antonins, tom. ii, p. 183. 

§ Rep., iii. 406. 

|| Diod., i, 82. In the smaller temple at Aboo Simbel, in Nubia, a 
surgeon is seen dressing a wound in the foot of a soldier.—Edwards, A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile, p. 438. 

4 Tacitus, Germ., 7. 
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It is not, however, until the reign of Hadrian that we find the 
military hospital, which is called valetudinarium. It was under 
the control of the Prefect of the camp, whose duty it was to see 
that the surgeons visited their patients.* These valetudinaria 
were always attached to the winter quarters, and those generals 
who visit the sick and wounded are applauded. 

We have already seen that the ancient Mexicans had hospitals 
for the care of the sick, and as a refuge for disabled soldiers, 
institutions which may have foreshadowed our Chelsea Hospital 
and Les Invalides at Paris, 

The most remarkable instance of a military hospital was one in 
Ireland. The palace of Emania was founded about 300 B.c. by 
the Princess Macha of the Golden Hair, and continued to be the 
chief royal residence of Ulster until 332 A.D., when it was 
destroyed. ‘To this palace were attached two houses,—one the 
house in which the Red Branch Knights hung up their arms and 
trophies ; the other, in which the sick were cared for and the 
wounded healed ; this latter was called by the expressive name, 
Broin Bearg, the House of Sorrow.{ The institution of the 
House of \Sorrow spread through Ireland under the influence of 
Christianity, and the ancient Laws sanction the right of distress 
to provide for the sick “a physician, food, proper bed-furniture, 
and a proper house.§ 

(8.) Such was the progress made by some of the great nations in 
the noble effort to ameliorate the condition of the sick and suffer- 
ing, when, towards the close of the fourth century after Christ, 
Christianity inspired the world with the enthusiasm of humanity. 
A noble Roman lady, Fabiola, devoted her princely patrimony to 
build, in a salubrious quarter near the city, a house for the recep- 
tion of the sick and the infirm who were found homeless and 
without shelter in the streets. This, says St. Jerome, was the 
first voroxopeiov.|| The fame of this institution spread through- 
out the Roman Empire, “ from the Egyptians and the Parthians to 
the isles of Britain.” The work was carried on by St. Basil, who 
built outside the walls of Czesarea in Cappadocia, probably on the 
site of an earlier hospital,{1 the massive pile of buildings which, 
says St. Gregory Nazianzen, “ rose to view like a second city, the 
abode of charity, the treasury into which the rich poured of their 
wealth and the poor of their poverty. Here disease is investigated 





* Fil. Vegetius, De re Milit., ii. 10. 
t t Dumas, Des Secours Publics, iv. 1. 

t Sir W. Wilde, Note on Census for Ireland, Part iii., Parl. Papers, 
1854, vol. lviii. 

§ Sanchus Mor, p. 123, Dublin, Thom, 1865. 

|| Ep. 77, c. 6 (“ prima omnium vogoxopeiov instituit’’). 

{ See Ep. 94, ad Heliam.) 
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(piAocodetrar) and sympathy proved.” No building of antiquity 
seemed to him to equal this hospital, not even “ Thebes with its 
hundred gates, nor the walls of Babylon, nor the pyramids of 
Egypt, nor the Colossus of Rhodes, nor the tomb of Mausoleus.” 
“ My brother’s hospital, he says, is a tabernacle of witness to the 
world, like unto that of Moses,” * 

St. John Chrysostom found at least one hospital already exist- 
ing when he went to Constantinople, and he built many more on 
the plan of the Basileas. We may form some idea of the number 
of hospitals at Alexandria from a law of Honorius which men- 
tions no less than six hundred nurses, parabolani,t who were 
placed at the disposal of the bishop for the nursing of the sick— 
“ad curanda debilium segra corpora.” 

Noble ladies like Fabiola gave themselves up to the work of 
nursing the sick. The Empress Placilla visited the sick in their 
own homes and in the public hospitals, she stood at the bedside, 
she tasted the broth, handed the food, washed the cups, and per- 
formed other offices with her own hands, such as the meanest 
servants ordinarily did.t The aged Bishop of Carthage, Deogra- 
tias, having sold the church-plate to ransom the captive Chris- 
tians, lodged them in two large churches, and every hour by night 
and day he visited them, with the physicians, and went from bed 
to bed to know of what each stood most in need.§ In the great 
plague at Alexandria (A.D. 260-268) many of the brethren nursed 
the sick in the height of the disease ; they saved many by their 
care, who rose from their beds to life, while they themselves fell 
struck by the plague unto the death: “They saved others, them- 
selves they could not save.” || This work of the Christians excited 
the emulation of the Emperor Julian: “ These impious Galileans 
give themselves to this kind of humanity ;” and although he 
thought their motive base,{/ yet he orders Arsacius to “esta- 
blish abundance of hospitals in every city, that our kindness 
may be enjoyed by strangers, not only of our own people but of 
those who are in need.” ** 

To the great hospital at Caesarea there was attached a “house 
of separation” for the lepers, of whose wretched condition St. 
Gregory of Nyssa gives such an appalling account. They wandered 
in troops over Cappadocia in search of food, and exposed to the 
inclemency of the seasons. They resembled corpses before death, 





* Orat. 20, ed. Colon. 

+ Cod. Just., i. 3,18. Strictly speaking, nurses in infectious diseases, 
for they~ cast themselves into hazard of their lives with a recklessness 
which is divine. 

t Theod., Hist. Eccl., v KR! 4: § Victor. Utic., De Pers. Vand. 

|| Euseb., Hist. Eccl., vii. 22, Cave, Primitive Christianity, III. ii. 390. 

I Frag. 305, Rheinwald, Kirchliche Archaologie. ** Epist., 49. 
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Clothed in rags, supported by a staff fastened with a string, not 
to the hands, which had been eaten away by disease, but to the 
stumps of the arms which were left, driven from the towns and 
the assemblies of men, tracked as hunters track wild beasts, they 
did not dare even to approach the wells and fountains on the 
roadside to quench their burning thirst. ‘ Basil it was who per- 
suaded men not to scorn men, nor to dishonour Christ the Head 
of all by their inhumanity towards human beings.” * 

Most if not all of these early Christian institutions were 
hospices as well as hospitals—the home of the stranger no less 
than the home of the sick. It is interesting to note the difficulty 
of finding a word to express these new buildings. St. Jerome 
uses a Greek word, vocoxopeior, for the house built by the gentle 
lady who herself cared for the sick whom she received. St. Basil 
evidently felt a difficulty in finding a name for his institution. In 
one letter he speaks of it as the support of the poor, trwyotpu- 
geiov,t in another as a place of lodging, cataywywv,{ open 
to strangers passing through the country, and to those who need 
(Ocpa7reias) peculiar treatment by reason of the state of their 
health ; while Sozomen falls back upon its popular name, Basi- 
leas, “that most famous lodging for the poor founded by Basil, 
from whom it received the appellation which it still retains.” § 
Tt was reserved for later times to take one of the most sacred ideas 
of ancient days, hospitality, and inspiring it with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity to enshrine it for future ages in the home which is open to 
all who are suffering from sickness and from pain: “ Go out into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, and the blind, . . . that my house may 
be filled.” 

Thus we see that the glory of Christianity does not lie in having 
originated the idea of hospitals, but in having seized it, like the 
runners the torch in the ancient games, and carried it forward 
with brighter flame and more intense enthusiasm. The fame of 
Fabiola and St. Basil has been immortalised by St. Jerome and the 
Gregorys ; the edict of Asoka is graven with a pen of iron in the 
rock, a living witness to the noble thoughts of his kingly mind; 
the House of Sorrow, which was built within the ancient rath 
that exists to this day, speaks of the tenderness of the Princess 
Macha ; but no trace remains of the names and titles of the men 
and women who built the solitary hospital on the sea-shore in the 
Pirzeus, who founded the house-of-separation for the lepers in 
Judea, and the home for the disabled soldiers in Mexico; or of 





* A, Tollemer, Des Origines de la Charité Catholique, Paris, 1863. 
Martin-Doisy, Histoire de la Charité, Paris, 1848. 
+ Ep. 176, t Ep. 94. § Hist. Eccl., vi. 34. 
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those, even more illustrious, who in ancient Egypt conceived the 
idea of the physician paid by the state to tend the poor—an idea 
which contains the germ that has borne fruit in the vast net- 
work of hospitals which are rapidly spreading over the continents 
of Europe and America. Their names may be forgotten, but 
their deeds are immortal ; they have joined 
“That choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 

A Jewish legend, preserved in the Haggadah, tells us that 
Abraham wore upon his breast a jewel “ whose light raised those 
who were bowed down and healed the sick ;” and that when he died, 
it was placed in heaven where it shone among the stars, Count- 
less as the stars of heaven and as the sand on the sea-shore are 
the men and women of all countries and of all creeds who have 
worn next their heart the patriarch’s jewel of light. 


Art. VIJ.—Russtan LITERATURE. 


1. Histoire de la Littérature Contemporaine en Russie. Par C, 
CouRRIERE. Paris. 1875. 

2. La Russie Epique. Par A. Rampaup. Paris, 1876. 

3. Tableau de. la Littérature Russe, traduit du Russe de Con- 
stantine Petiow. Par A, RomMaLp. Paris. 1872. 


HE appearance withjn a short time of each other of two 
histories of Russian literature must be considered as a sign 
that an interest has been aroused among the nations of Western 
Europe in the progress and development of their Slavonic 
neighbours. A great change las come over the country since 
Madame de Stael sarcastically said of Russia that some gentle- 
men had amused themselves with literature there. In the earlier 
part of the present century a few articles by Sir John Bowring 
in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review ” first made people in Eng- 
land conscious that there was such a thing as Russian literature. 
After the Crimean War, in which it must be candidly con- 
fessed the country exhibited to the rest of Europe a figure by 
no means contemptible, a far greater interest was aroused, 
and scholars began to pay some attention to this neglected lan- 
guage. The works of Mr. Ralston must certainly not be passed 
over in an enumeration of the labours of this small but inde- 
fatigable band. He was the first to show to Englishmen the 
great wealth of popular tradition and song which the Russians 
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possessed, Glimpses of Slavonic treasures had previously been 
given in the interesting but inaccurate translations by Sir 
John Bowring from the Servian. The beautiful ballads, in 
many instances orally communicated, which Vuk Stephanovich 
published in 1824 had attracted the notice of Goethe, always 
eager to recognise any new phase of literature. They were 
more fully made known in the German version of Talvj, the 
pseudonym adopted by Theresa van Jacobi, who afterwards 
became the wife of Dr. Edward Robinson of America. 

The Russian ballads certainly cannot be said to rival in 
beauty the Servian, but they possess very great merit, and are 
additionally valuable as contributions to the ethnological and 
linguistic history of mankind. One cannot help being struck 
with the great abundance of them; new collections are continu- 
ally appearing of pieces which have been orally communicated. 
The wandering rhapsodist, as he may have appeared in Homeric 
times, is by no means an extinct being. Russia can still show 
her Riabanin and Ostap Veresai. We seem to find that condi- 
tion among Slavonic peoples in which national poetry (in its 
strictest sense) is possible. Every member of the family—down 
to the humble Lusatian Wend,almost smothered by his Germanic 
neighbours—can boast a magnificent flower-show both of lay 
and legend. It was beautifully and truthfully said by Paul 
Schafarik that wherever there was a Slavonic woman there also 
was a@ song. 

We cannot wonder that in an age which has seen nearly all 
the conventional forms of poetry worn out, that seeks to hide 
the baldness of its thought and poverty of imagination by affected 
archaisms, that in such an age this fresh outcome of the popular 
mind should be welcomed with intense interest The Russian 
legendary poems are called Bylini (literally, tales of old time), 
and are most conveniently divided into the following classes— 


1. That of the earlier heroes, 

2. The Cycle of Vladimir. 

3. The Cycle of Novgorod. 

4. The Royal or Moscow Cycle. 


To these others add a fifth, viz., that of the Cossacks ; but as their 
songs are in the Malo-Russian, a dialect or language spoken over a 
great part of Southern Russia, they had better be treated separate. 

The early heroes are all of a half mythical type, and perform 
prodigies of valour. To this class belong Volga Vseslavich, 
Mikoula Selianinovich, and Sviatogor. Volga undergoes all 
kinds of transformations. We have here the rude Titanic forces 
found in all the mythologies of the dawn of man’s history. 
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Rambaud compares Sviatogor with Proteus and Loki ; like them, 
he can assume any appearance he pleases ;* he becomes an eagle, 
a serpent, and a wild beast. In the latter guise he succeeds in 
catching a variety of wild animals, and clothes the young men 
of his droushina or company in their skins. 

And here let us say a few words about the language in which 
these bylini have been handed down, With the exception of a 
provincialism here and there, it is good modern Russian, and 
easily understood. And yet, in spite of this, there can be no 
doubt of their great antiquity ; the Pagan allusions would be a 
sufficient proof, even if others failed. The fact is, that genera- 
tions of minstrels have modernised and adapted them, so that 
occasionally we come upon interpolations which wear an ap- 
pearance of gross inconsistency: It will be remembered that 
the same features are found in our own ballads, and have not 
been considered as fatal to their antiquity. 

One of the most interesting of these heroes is the peasant 
Mikoula Selianinovich, a character that figures very much in 
Slavonic legends, having a great deal in common with the 
mythical Piast and Premysl among the Poles and Cechs. He is 
a kind of Hercules, in the person of whom physical strength is 
glorified. Neither Volga nor any of his droushina can lift the 
hero’s plough ; he himself with a single touch raises it from the 
earth and hurls it to the clouds. The great glory of the Cycle 
of Vladimir is Ilia Murometz. The bylinas are filled with his 
magnificent exploits, either alone or in company with Sviatogor. 
On one occasion he visits the father of the latter hero, who, 
being blind, wishes to touch the hand of Ilia, to see whether it 
has the champion’s true firmness and strength. Ilga takes a 
piece of iron, makes it red hot, and offers it to the veteran, who 
grasping it so tightly that he forces sparks to fly in all direc- 
tions, exclaims, “ Thou hast a strong hand and hot blood; thou 
art a true hero.” The character of Vladimir is represented as 
genial and hospitable, but we do not find any particular acts of 
bravery assigned to him, nor do we trace any of the aristocratic 
notions of the West imported with regard to precedence at his 
banquets. On the seat of the heroes sit also Stavre, the rich 
boyar, and Alesha, the son of a priest, and Ivan, the son of a 
merchant, and finally Ilia Murometz, a peasant. Equal honour 
is given to all guests; the court of the prince is always open; 
at the entrance are oaken pillars, and in the pillars steel rings 
are fixed. When a warrior arrives, he fastens his horse to one 
of these rings, and forthwith enters the presence chamber, first 
bowing to the sacred picture, then to the prince and princess, 





* Rambaud, La Russie Epique, p. 33. 
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and after that to each side of the hall, where the assembled 
guests are sitting. The Grand Duke then inquires of the new- 
comer concerning his birth and parentage, and either causes to 
be offered or offers himself “a bull’s horn of sweet mead.” * 
This the hero rapidly drains, and we find the complete empty- 
ing of the goblet repeatedly dwelt upon as a glorious achieve- 
ment, reminding us of a passage in the Frithiof’s Saga. This 
feat accomplished, the guest takes his place at the banquet with 
the others. Afterwards, at that hour “ when the day is half 
spent and the feast is half spent,” Prince Vladimir proposes some 
deed of prowess. 

The Cycle of Novgorod, as M. Rambaud very truly remarks, 
is not so rich as that of Kiev, but the former city must have 
attained a magnificence at an earlier period of which there is 
no historical record. The voice of a general tradition, and the 
discoveries made in those tombs which have been examined in 
the district, all point to the same conclusion, In the early 
chronicles we get a continued account of the luxury and turbu- 
lence of the inhabitants of the great Slavonic republic. Nov- 
gorod was fortunate in its geographical position, not alone as the 
great emporium of trade, but as being removed from the devasta- 
tions and lordship of the Tartars, under which Russia groaned 
for upwards of two centuries. Its independence, however, was 
crushed by the vigorous centralising measures of Ivan IIL, to 
whom the consolidation of the Russian power may be attributed. 
In 1478 an end was put for ever to the vetch, the national 
assembly, and the bell which had previously summoned the 
citizens to the council was triumphantly carried off to Moscow. 
It is to the period of the great autocracy commenced by Ivan 
III., and further consummated by his successors, that the 
bylinas of the fourth division belong. The chief events which 
they celebrate are the taking of Kazan in 1552, and the con- 
quest of Siberia by Yermak. In spite of all his atrocities, the 
memory of Ivan is not regarded with any dislike by his subjects. 
There is a tendency in these poems to repress all repulsive 
details, and to dwell only on the conquests and glories of the 
Tzar. Here and there we have the lay of some traitor, who has 
been sentenced to death, and thanks the Emperor for his kind- 
ness to him, even though he has ordered his “rebellious head ” 
to be cut from his “ sturdy shoulders.” <A great subject of song 
at this period was the infamous Maliouta Skourlatovich, who 
aided and abetted the Tzar in so many of his atrocities, and 
appears to have stood in the same relation to him as Tristan 
l’'Hermite to Louis XI. Indeed, Ivan bears a very great similarity 





* “Tourii rog medou sladkago.” 
[Vol. CVIII. No. CCXLV.J—New Senigs, Vol. LII.No.II. 2F 
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to the last-mentioned monarch in his duplicity, his eruelty, his 
vigorous personal government, and the suspicion with which he 
regarded all who surrounded him. Nor must his superstition 
be forgotten. Just as Louis hid himself in his loopholed and 
well-barricaded castle of Plessy, so did Ivan retire to the gloomy 
shades of his residence at Alexandrovski. 

Many modern Russian historians, such as Karamzin and 
Soloviev, have spoken of Ivan with a sort of enthusiasm, but 
most Western readers will probably agree with Kostomarov and 
others in regarding him as simply a bloodthirsty savage. It is 
by means of foreign authors—such as Guagnin among the Poles, 
Oderborn among the Germans, and our own travellers of the 
Elizabethan period, that the full measure of his iniquities has 
been made known. 

The bylinas relating to Ivan and his predecessors have been 
orally communicated, and have lived for centuries on the lips of 
the peasants. It is interesting for Englishmen to know that the 
first ever committed to writing were preserved by one Richard 
Jaines, an Oxford graduate, who was in Russia in 1619 as Chap- 
lain of the Embassy. These valuable manuscripts are preserved 
among the Ashmolean collection, and, as may readily be ima- 
gined, have not escaped the notice of Russian collectors.* The 
Russian national songs are carried on through the troublous 
times of Boris Godunov and the false Dimitri to the time of 
Peter the Great, when they seem to have acquired new vigour 
‘on account of the military achievements of the Regenerator of 
his country. Nor are they extinct in our own time (and the 
Servians have retained them in the same way), for we find the 
exploits of Napoleon, especially his disastrous expedition to 
Russia, made the subject of epic verse. The interest, however, 
of these legendary poems seems to fade away as we advance 
into later days. The number of minstrels diminishes rapidly, 
and Riabanin and his companions among the great Russians, 
and Ostap Veresai among the Malo-Russians, will probably 
be the last of these generations of rhapsodists who have trans- 
mitted their traditional chants from father to son, from tutor 
to pupil. 

The Slavonic races may with good reason be proud of their 
fine collections of ballads. Besides the Servians and Russians, 
we have the rich selection from Bulgarian stores published by 
the Brothers Miladinov at Agram in 1861, under the patronage 
of the patriotic Bishop Strossmayer. These two unfortunate 





* See Istoricheskie Ocherki Rousskoi narodnoi slovesnosti i iskousstva 
(Historical Sketches of Russian Popular Literature and Art), by Bouslaev, 
St. Petersburg, 1861, vol. i. p, 470. 
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men, on some absurdly trumped-up charge of treason, were 
strangled in a Turkish prison. And yet the Daily Telegraph 
was telling us, a short time ago, that the Bulgarians exulted in 
the proud title of Ottomans! The Western Division of the 
Slavonic family, including the Poles, Cechs, and Lusatian Wends, 
cannot indeed boast of such a fine collection as their Eastern 
brothers, but we must not forget the Kralodvorsky Rukopis 
(Koniginhof MS.) among the Bohemians. 

So much, then, for the Russian bylini, or traditional poems, 
which were treated with contempt by scholars till within the 
last forty years. The attention paid to national literature through- 
out Europe awoke also the curiosity of the Russians, who were 
ignorant of the great treasures which they possessed. Ample 
justice has, however, now been done to them in the collections 
of Ribnikov, Kireevski, Hilferding, and others. 

As regards the Song on the Expedition of Igor (Slovo o polkou 
Igoreve), we shall avoid discussing it fully on the present occa- 
sion. Some consider it to date as early as the twelfth century, 
others that it is a modern forgery. The original manuscript is 
said to have perished at Moscow in the great conflagration of 
1812. With many Russian scholars it seems a point of national 
honour to believe in this composition, but to a foreigner the 
whole piece appears bombastic, and not without signs of modern 
falsification. The same remarks apply to the companion prose 
poem the Zadonstchina, first published in 1852 by Undolski. 

A great feature in Russian literature is the fine collection of 
chronicles, which begin with Nestor, a monk of the Pestcherski 
Cloister at Kiev, who was born about A.D. 1056, and died about 
1116. Nestor knew the Byzantine historians well; the early 
part of his work is a strange medley of fact and legend, and so 
highly coloured and poetical is the style in many places, that 
one suspects that he has bodily incorporated bylini which are 
now forgotten, as the Polish historians Gallus, Kadlubek, and 
Dlugosz did, In very few instances, however, are we able to 
ascertain the names of the authors of these compilations, which 
will remind the English reader of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
more than anything else. There is the same curious mixture 
of the most trivial and most important events; the same jux- 
taposition of highly wrought narrative with bald and prosaic 
details, Slender, however, as may be the importance of these 
productions from a literary point of view, they cannot be ignored 
by the historian or philologer. The chain of the chronicles 
extends in almost unbroken continuity to the days of Alexis 
Mikhailovich, the father of Peter the Great. Of the two breaks 
which occur, the first is in the time of Vasilii, or Basil, son 
of Dmitri Douskoi; and the second in the days of Ivan the 
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Terrible (1534-84). A good edition of these productions was 
published at St. Petersburg in 1846,* but they can hardly be 
-brought into the legitimate scope of our article, because they 
‘belong to the Ecclesiastical or Palwo-Slavonic literature. This 
is the language which may be said to stand almost in the same 
relation to modern Slavonic forms as Latin does to the Romance 
idioms. Even if it be not the mother tongue—and no sound 
scholar at the present day would recognise it as such—it is the 
oldest form of Slavonic known, and in it the sacred writings of 
the Eastern Slavs are contained. The study of this language, 
so important to the philologist, has been greatly assisted by 
the labours of Schleicher and Miklosich, who have done for 
it what Grimm had previously done for German. ~ 

We must also omit any discussion of the address of Vladimir ° 
Monomakh, and some religious treatises interesting ‘as specimens 
of the development of the language, but of little literary’ worth. 
During the time when Russia groaned under the yoke of the 
Mongols, the nation remained silent, except here and there, per- 
haps, in some legendary song, sung among peasants and destined 

- Subsequently to be gathered from oral tradition by a Ribnikov 

and a Hilferding. Such literature as was cultivated formed 
the recreation of the monks in their cells. A new era was, how- 
-ever, to come. Ivan III. establislied the autocracy and made 
Moscow the centre of the new Government, The Russians 
naturally looked to Constantinople as the centre of their civili- 
‘sation; and even when the city was taken by the Turks, its 
influence did not cease. Thousands of learned Greeks fled to 
Russia, and found a hospitable reception in the dominions of the 
‘Grand Duke. During the reigns of Ivan the Terrible and his 
immediate successors, although the material progress of the 
‘country was considerably advanced and a strong Government 
founded, yet but little was done for literature. 

Simeon Polotzki (1628-80), tutor to the Tzar Feodor, son of 
Alexis, was an indefatigable writer of religious and educational 
‘books, but his productions can have no interest now except to 
the antiquarian. Of a more important character is the sketch 
of the Russian Government and the habits of the people, written 
by one Koshikin or Kotoshikin, a renegade diak or secretary, 
which, after having lain for a long time in manuscript in the 
library of Upsala, in Sweden, was edited in 1840 by the Russian 
historian Soloviev. 

Kotoshikin terminated a life of strange vicissitudes by perish- 





* Polnoe Sobranie Rousskikh Lietopisei (Complete Collection of Russian 
Chronicles). 
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ing at the hands of the public executioner at Stockholm about 
1669. 

With the reforms of Peter the Great commences an entirely 
new period in the history of Russian literature, which was now 
to be under Western influence, 

The epoch was to be inaugurated by Lomonosov, the son of a 
poor fisherman of Arkhangel, who forms one of the curious band 
of peasant authors, of very various merit, it must be confessed, 
who present such a singular and unexpected phenomenon in 
Nussian literature. Occasionally we have men of real genius, as 
in the cases of Koltzov, Nikitin, and Shevtchenko, the great glory 
of Southern Russia ; sometimes, perhaps, a man whose abilities 
have been overrated, as in the instance of Slepoushkin. Lomo- 
nosov, having exhausted the scanty stock of literature which the 

“iniserable village where he lived could furnish, resolved to make 
his way to the great capital, Moscow. ‘This he effected upon a 
waggon laden with fish, and, as a candidate for learning, knocked 
at the doors of an educational establishment of which he had 
heard inention aid the snows of his dreary Northern home. He 
was: afterwards sent, at the expense of the Government, to finish 
his studies in Germany, He was for some time at Marburg, but 
falling into debt there, resolved to betake himself secretly to 
Lubeck, and from thence to sail to Russia. On his way a droll 
adventure befell him—at Dusseldorf he met with a Prussian re- 
cruiting officer, who, delighted with the ample bulk and vigorous 
thews of the Russian student, was determined to add him to the 
number of his conscripts. He accordingly persuaded Lomonosov 
to drink with him: the future poet became stupified by his 
copious libations, and on Waking up found himself decorated 
with the Prussian uniform. From the consequences of this dis- 
agreeable meeting he was only saved by the intervention of the 
Russian ambassador. 

Lomonosov meets us as an indefatigable man of letters, His 
writings are on every conceivable topic: we have essays, plays, 
epics, lyrical poems, and many others—but perhaps he was 
more successful in natural science than any other subjects 
treated of by his versatile pen. Such a man frequently springs 
up in the infancy of the literature of a country. The ground 
seemed altogether unoccupied for Lomonosov—the old Byzan- 
tine culture was absolutely dead ; it remained for the new author, 
following in the path of the labours of Peter, to introduce his 
countrymen to the culture of the West. He did much to im- 
prove the language, reducing it to rules by his careful gram- 
mar, which, although not based on sound philological principles, 
was for a long time regarded as a model for all future attempts, 
He had to mark more accurately than had hitherto been observed 
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the exact limits which separated the modern forms of Russian 
from the Ecclesiastical Slavonic. 

Lomonosov, like some of our own so-called classic authors, is 
more praised than read by his countrymen. His turgid odes, 
stuffed with classical allusions, in praise of Anne and Elizabeth, 
are still committed to memory by pupils at educational estab- 
lishments, His panegyrics are certainly fulsome, but probably 
no worse than those of Boileau in praise of Louis XIV., who 
grovelled with abject servility, without the excuse of the imper- 
tectly cultured Scythian. 

The reign of Catherine II. (1762-96) saw the rise of a whole 
generation of court poets. The great maxim “ Un auguste peut 
aisement faire un Virgile,” was seen in all its absurdity in semi- 
barbarous Russia. These wits were supported by the Empress 
and her immediate entourage, to whom their florid productions 
were ordinarily addressed. In the strict sense of the word there 
was no reading public in Russia ; only in the dreary huts of the 
peasants, through the long winter nights, the wandering rhap- 
sodist kept up the tradition of their poetical legends, of which 
we have previously spoken. But the Gallicised courtier of the 
epoch of Catherine regarded these productions with contempt as 
the babble of savages, They were only to be collected in the 
present century, when the great reaction against the pseudo- 
classical school had set in. As we do not propose to fatigue 
our readers with a mere catalogue of names, the majority of 
which would hardly suit Western forms of pronunciation, we 
shall leave out all mention of the Kheraskovs, Ozerovs, Suma- 
rokovs, and their satellites. From Byzantine traditions, from 
legends of saints, confused chronicles, and orthodox hymnolo- 
gies, Russia was to pass—by one of the most violent changes ever 
witnessed in the literature of any country—into epics moulded 
upon the Henriade, and tedious odes in the style of Boileau and 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau. 

Oustrialov, the historian, truly characterises most of the volu- 
minous writers of this epoch as mediocre verse-makers ; he has 
reason, however, for claiming merit in the cases of Bogdanovich, 
Khemnitzer, Von Visin, Dmitriev, and Derzhavin. Bogdano- 
vich wrote a very pretty lyric piece, styled “ Duishenka,” based 
on the story of “Cupid and Psyche,” and partly imitated 
from Lafontaine, but full of airy grace, and with a sportive 
charm about the verse which will preserve it from becoming 
obsolete, With Khemnitzer begin the fabulists; but we shall 
reserve our remarks upon this species of literature and its 
Russian votaries till we come to Krilov, who may be said to be 
one of the few Slavonic authors who have gained a reputation 
beyond the limits of their own country. In Denis von Visin, 
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born at: Moscow, but, as his name shows, of German extraction, 
Russia saw a writer of genuine national comedy. Hitherto she 
had had to content herself with poor imitations of Moliére. His 
two plays, the “ Brigadier” and the “ Minor” (Nedorosl), have 
much original talent ; no such vigorous representations of char- 
acter appeared again on the stage till “ The Misfortune of being 
too Clever” (Gore ot ouma) of Griboiedov and the “ Revisor” 
of Gogol. Dmitriev deserves perhaps no more than a passing 
mention. He enjoyed great popularity in his time, and there 
is an elegance and finish about his odes which did much to im- 
prove the style of Russian literature ; they lack, however, origi- 
nality, and are as frigid as the productions of Mason and others 
of our own writers at the close of last century. Russia still 
looked to classical models. 

The name of Derzhavin is spoken of with reverence among 
his countrymen: he was the laureate of the epoch of Catherine, 
and had a fresh ode for every new military glory. There is 
much fire and vigour in his productions, and he could develop 
the strength and flexibility of his native language, which can be 
made as expressive and concise as Greek. Perhaps, however, we 
get a little tired of the endless perfections of Felitza—the name 
under which he celebrates the Empress Catherine. 

In Nicholas Karamzin appeared the first Russian historian 
who can properly claim the title. His poems are now almost 
forgotten; here and there we come upon a solitary lyric ina 
book of extracts. His tales, in which the sentimentalism of 
Sterne and the “Sorrows of Young Werther ” found a Slavonic 
echo, have also sunk into partial oblivion. “His History of the 
Russian Empire,” however, is a work of the most extensive 
research, and must always be quoted with respect by Slavonic 
scholars. Unfortunately it only extends to the election of 
Michael Romanov. It must be added that the work was more 
or less “inspired” from high quarters, and most of the sheets 
are said to have been read to the Emperor Alexander before 
publication. This was the first regular attempt at compiling 
Russian history, for the production “of Tatistchev was merely a 
rude sketch, wanting both in critical power and elegance of style. 

Karamzin was followed by the indefatigable N. icholas Polevoi, 
son of a Siberian merchant, who left hardly any species of liter- 
ature untouched. His “ History of the Russian People” did 
not, however, add to his reputation, and is now almost forgotten. 
In later times both these authors have been eclipsed by such 
writers as Soloviev and Kostomarov. A new and more critical 
school of Russian historians has sprung up, but for the early 
history of the Slavonic peoples, the great work is still Schafarik’s 
“Slavonic Antiquities,” first published i in the Bohemian language, 
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and more familiar to scholars in the West of Europe in its Ger- 
man version. 

We shall have occasion to speak of the progress of Russian 
historical studies in a subsequent page of this article. 

With the breaking up of the old forms of government, caused 
by the French Revolution, came the dislocation of the old con- 
ventional modes of thought. Classicism in literature was dead, 
having weighed like an incubus upon the fancy and fresh life 
of many generations. England and Germany were at the head 
of the new movement, which was at a later period to be joined 
by France. The influence was to extend also to Russia, and 
may be said to date from the reign of Alexander I, It was 
headed by Zhukovski, who was rather a fluent translator than an 
original poet : he has given excellent versions of Schiller, Goethe, 
Moore, and Byron, and has enriched the literature of his country 
better in this way than by his original productions. He had, 
however, some lyric fire of his own: the ode entitled “The Poet 
in Camp of the Russian Warriors,” written in the memorable 
year 1812, did something to stimulate the national feelings, and 
procured the poet a good appointment at court. It would. be 
unjust to Zhukovski to ignore the elegance and finish of his 
verse: his only contemporary rival during the early part of his 
career was Batioushkov, who has much delicacy but little force, 
and was not destined to fulfil the great promises which his early 
productions had aroused. Stricken with that curious mental or 
moral blight which has paralysed so many Russian authors, the 
unfortunate poet, quite at the opening of his career, exhibited 
signs of insanity, and passed a great part of his life in an imbe- 
cile condition. Excluded from all intercourse with the outer 
world, he died in 1855. 

We may, perhaps, find here a convenient opportunity for 
saying a few words on the subject of Russian translations, and 
it must be acknowledged that few languages exhibit greater 
powers in the hands of a master. Hence the Russians have 
long since familiarised themselves with the best products .of 
foreign thought. Excellent translations exist of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Buckle, Mill, Macaulay, and many other English writers ; 
and we cannot but feel gratified that, in spite of political anti- 
pathies, they have shown so great a passion for our literature. 
The modern school of novelists—Gogol, Tourgheniev, Pisemski, 
Gontcharov, and others—is formed not upon Balzac and Alex- 
andre Dumas, but upon’ Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Before leaving the subject of translations, mention must be 
made of that of Homer by Guedich, formerly one of the assis- 
tants in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. This version is 
very spirited and accurate, and the hexameters are musically 
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rendered in a corresponding metre. Some of the Russian critics, 
however, complain that too many archaic forms from the Old 
Church Language are introduced, and that a rhetorical tone is 
communicated to the version, alien to the straightforwardness 
and simplicity of Homer. To us it appears far superior to any- 
thing which we can show in our own language as a version of 
the same classic: we have to choose between the Frenchified 
prettinesses of Pope’s version and the bald commonplaces of 
Lord Derby’s, which, in many passages, does not rise above the 
level of the translation published in Mr. Bohn’s series. 

If, however, only a translator was found in Zhukovski, in the 
next literary planet which “swam into their ken” the Russians 
were destined to find their greatest poet—we mean Alexander 
Pushkin. Never had their language appeared to show such 
elegance as in the young author’s “Ruslan and Lioudmila,” a 
charming tale of the half-mythical period of their history—like 
that of our own Arthur—in which the influence of Byron was 
visible, but an influence which had never seduced the poet into 
being a mere copyist. The same may be said of “The Prisoner 
of the Caucasus,” (Kavkaskii Plennik), in which Pushkin had an 
opportunity of describing the romantic scenery of that wild 
country, which was then entirely new ground. In the “Fountain 
of Bakchiserai” he chose an episode in the history of the khans 
of the Crimea, which he has handled very poetically. “The 
Gypsies” is a wild Oriental tale of passion and vengeance. The 
poet, who had been spending some time amid the steppes of 
Bessarabia, has left us wonderful pictures of the wandering 
tribes and their savage life. 

Many Russians consider the “Evgenii Oniegin” of Pushkin 
to be his best effort. It is a powerfully written love story, full 
of clever sketches of modern life, interspersed with satire and 
pathos, One of the most interesting characters of the piece—we 
had almost said the chief character, but perhaps Oniegin himself 
must be considered the hero—Vladimir Lenskoi, is killed by his 
friend in a duel. The whole scene is put upon the canvas very 
vigorously, and it is not a little curious that Pushkin should 
have described so pathetically a fate which he himself, in con- 
sequence of his own impetuosity, was afterwards to undergo, 
M. Courriére has given an analysis of a considerable part of thig 
poem: we are precluded by want of space from attempting 
anything of the kind here, and must send our readers to his 
pages, unless they can claim some acquaintance with the original 
Russian, and assuredly they will not find their knowledge of the 
great Slavonic language without its ample fruits. 

Pushkin has shown true genius in his delineation of the 
character of the passionate and generous Tatiana in contrast to 
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her commonplace and conventional sister Olga.’ These are types 
of character continually recurring in the daily experience of life, 
and it has been left for George Eliot, in our own time, to repro- 
duce them with renewed vigour, 

A criticism of Pushkin would necessarily be imperfect which 
left out of all consideration his drama on the subject of Boris 
Godunov. This curious figure in Russian history, who seems to 
be a mélange of Macbeth and Cromwell, ofiered some Rembrandt- 
like alternations of light and shade, which could not escape 
the observation of so keen-eyed an artist as Pushkin. He 
accordingly treated the subject in a spirited play on the Shake- 
spearian model. Up to this time the traditions of the Russian 
stage—such as they were—were wholly French. The piece is un- 
doubtedly very clever, and conceived with true dramatic power. 

Since Pushkin’s attempt, the historical drama, based entirely 
upon the English, has been very successfully cultivated. A fine 
trilogy has been composed by Count A. Tolstoi (whose prema- 
ture death all Russia deplored) on the three subjects, “The 
Death of Ivan the Terrible” (1866), “The Tzar Feodor” (1868), 
and the “Tzar Boris” (1869). There must always be a fasci- 
nation to the dramaturge in this fateful epoch of Russian his- 
tory, with its strange contrasts and terrible issues. There is a 
weird horror throughout the whole series of events, over which 
a Nemesis seems to brood as dark as that which directs the 
catastrophes of Atreus and CEdipus. Other authors have fol- 
lowed in the path so well opened up by Pushkin, and the Rus- 
sians may boast of the existence of a national drama. 

The fate of Pushkin was sad in the extreme: it were as well to 
draw a kindly veil over, the sorrows of his domestic life, and to 
content ourselves with the mere statement that he fell mortally 
wounded in a duel on the 27th January 1837, and expired two 
days afterwards in great agonies. M. Courriére has translated 
the sad letter of Zhukovski, giving an account of the poet’s last 
moments: about thirty years ago a version of it into English 
was given by the late Thomas Shaw, in some papers contributed 
to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” on the poet and his writings. 

Such was the melancholy end of a man who has won the 
foremost place among Slavonic poets; Mickiewicz, the Pole, 
can alone be allowed to dispute the palm with him. The writ- 
ings of Pushkin are all characterised by fire and dramatic 
vigour, and he frequently shows himself capable of the most 
subtle analysis of character. Among ourselves, who seem (to 
modify the words of Tacitus) nostra tantum mirari, his writings, 
and indeed his name, are almost unknown; but he has been 
frequently translated into German and other Continental lan- 
guages. 
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The Russian fabulists, whose name is legion, demand some 
mention. Shall we confess frankly that we have no particular 
penchant for this form of literature, not even in the pages of a 
Lafontaine? Lessons of worldly astuteness and ‘trickery, of 
which animals are the mouthpieces, seem more properly to 
belong to the infancy of a nation and to the traditions of 
Oriental despotism. The productions of the witty Frenchman 
produced at the brilliant court of Louis XIV., where, however, 
so much that constituted true manliness and self-respect was 
wanting, are in reality no exception to the rule. To us the 
great bewigged monarch seems in many things to resemble the 
Grand Turk, presiding at his divan with his obsequious slaves 
crouching round him. The fable has never been a favourite 
species of literature among men whose boast it has been that 
they exercise self-government: there is a childishness about it 
which renders it unpalatable. 

To return, however, to the Russian fabulists, Khemnitzer, 
Dmitriev, Ivanov, and many others, have attempted this style of 
poetry, but the palm has been borne away by the celebrated 
Ivan Krilov (1768-1844). Many.of his short pithy sentences 
have become proverbs among the Russian people, like the 
couplets of Lafontaine among the French, and Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras” among ourselves. His pictures of life and manners are 
most thoroughly national. 

In Koltzov, the true voice of the people, which had before 
only expressed itself in the national ballads, was heard. The 
life of this sensitive and warm-hearted man of genius was 
clouded by poverty and suffering. He has, however, been 
fortunate in his biographer, the truly appreciative Russian 
critic, Belinski, The poet was born at Voronezh, chief town of 
the government of that name, in 1809. His youth was spent in 
driving cattle about the steppes. At the age of sixteen Koltzov 
first began to compose poetry, but he could not shape his 
exuberant fancies according to the strict rules of Russian 
prosody, Atasmall bookshop at Voronezh he purchased the 
works of Lomonosov, Derzhavin, and Bogdanovich, and thereby 
became master of the more artificial portion of his craft. 
Assisted by the son of a country gentleman, named Stankevich, 
he was enabled to publish a small volume of poems at Moscow, 
which immediately created a furore, and the shepherd-poet, as 
he was called, became the lion of the chief salons of the two 
capitals, where he was generously welcomed by Pushkin, 
Thukovski, Viazemski, and others. Amidst all these changes, 
Koltzov, as we are told of Burns, preserved his native modesty 
and self-respect. His life, however, was embittered by an un- 
fortunate love affair, and the impossibility of emancipating 
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himself from the gross associations and drudgery of his lowly 
calling. During the later years of his life, he endured much 
ill-treatment from the members of his family. His letters give 
us a sad picture of Russian domestic life among the lower 
classes, Worn-out in body and mind, the unfortunate poet 
died of consumption on the 19th of October 1842. 

The poems of Koltzov are written for the most part in un- 
rhymed verse ; the sharp, well-defined accent in Russian amply 
satisfying the ear, as in German. His poetical taste had been 
nurtured by the popular lays of his country, He has caught 
their colouring as truly as Burns did that of the Scottish 
minstrelsy. He is unquestionably the most national poet that 
Russia has produced, Slepoushkin and Alipanov, two other 
peasant poets, who made some little noise in their time, cannot 
for one moment be compared with him, but on the other hand he 
has been excelled by the fiery energy and picturesque power of 
the Cossack, Taras Shevchenko, An examination of the works of 
this latter author can hardly be brought within the scope of our 
present article, as he wrote in Malo-Russian, the Southern dialect 
or language. We may possibly return to him at a future period. 
His fate was almost more melancholy than that of Koltzov. 

Since the death of Pushkin, Lermontov alone has appeared to 
dispute the poetical crown with him. The short life of this 
author (1814-41) ended in the same way as Pushkin’s—in a 
duel provoked by himself. Many of his lyrics are exquisite, 
and have become standard poems in Russia, Who has not heard 
of the “ Gifts of Terek,” and “The Cradle Song of the Cossack 
Mother”? In the piece entitled, “Song about the Tzar Ivan 
Vasilievich, the young oprichnik and the bold merchant, 
Kalashnikov,” Lermontov has imitated the old Russian national 
legends with great skill. We seem to be reading a veritable 
bylina, His poems are characterised by a terrible vein of irony: 
the emptiness of life, that “stupid jest,” as he calls it, is con- 
stantly paraded before us, and the wretched details of the 
poet’s existence are in keeping with such utterances. Pushkin 
is also tinged with the same feeling, which seems to be some- 
thing more than a note caught from Byron. Similar sentiments 
have been reached by Nekrasov, who is still living, and Polez- 
haev. M. Courriére has omitted all mention of the latter 
author, but he seems to us to have had considerable lyric force. 
There is something altogether overpowering in his verses 
entitled, “Condemned” (Osouzhdennii.)* Concerning Lermontov, 





* The reader who has at all familiarised himself with Russian should 
also look at the deeply pathetic poem with the homely heading “Tobacco” 
(Tabak). See Stikbotvorenia Polezhaeva, Moskva, 1859, p. 101. 
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we must mention a fact interesting in our part of Europe: he 
was of Scotch descent, the original name being Learmont, and 
the termination merely added to Russify it. The poet has 
alluded to this fact in some verses, which have not been 
included in the ordinary editions of his poems, but were 
published a little time ago in the Russian Review “ Starina.” 
At what time the poet’s ancestors settled in Russia we are 
unable to state, but any one consulting early documents will 
find many Carmichaels, Hamiltons, &c., in the time of Alexis 
Mikhailovich, to say nothing of Scotch soldiers in the pay of 
the False Demetrius. Every one has heard of the Bruces and 
Gordons of a later period. In Gogol, who died in 1852, the 
Russians had to lament the loss of a keen and vigorous satirist. 
With a happy humour, reminding us of Dickens in his best 
moods, he has sketched all classes of society in the “Dead 
Souls,” perhaps the cleverest of all Russian novels. No one, 
also, has reproduced the scenery and habits of Little Russia, of 
which he was a native, more vigorously than Gogol, whether in 
the pictures of country life, in his ‘Old-Fashioned Household ” 
(if we may translate in so free a manner the title “ Starosvetskie 
Pomestchiki”), or in the wilder sketches of the struggles 
which took place between the Poles and Cossacks in “Taras 
Boulba.” The description of the Sech or Cossack republic is 
drawn very vigorously, but the manners are too savage to render 
the piece interesting. The conclusion, in which the stern, old 
fanatic, who has burned to death many of his prisoners, meets 
himself with the same fate at the hands of his enemies, is 
absolutely revolting, For ourselves the most charming bits in 
Gogol are the little, quaint, humorous touches, as when he 
draws his picture of the sleepy, old country-house, and tells us 
how each of the doors had a separate sound as it turned upon its 
hinges, and an articulation for those who could comprehend it, 
just as Dickens puts a life in the bells in his “Chimes,” In 
the “ Portrait” and “ Memoirs of a Madman,” Gogol shows a 
weird power which may be compared with that of the fantas- 
tic American, Edgar Allan Poe. How strange it is that the 
celebrated Russian has met with such total neglect in this 
country !* 

Besides his novels, Gogol wrote a brilliant comedy, called the 
“Revisor,” dealing with the evils of the bureaucracy. 

It would be impossible in an article like the present to enu- 





* We must not forget that some years ago, trading on the universal 
ignorance, an Englishman had the effrontery to translate “The Dead 
Souls,” and publish ,it as au original work, under the title of “ Home 


Life in Russia.” 
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merate even the most prominent Russian novelists. No account, 
however, of their literature would be anything like complete 
which omitted the name of Ivan Tourgheniev, whose reputation 
is European. With the Russians, as we have previously said, 
the English novel of the realistic iype is the favourite model. 
In this branch of literature French influences have hardly been 
felt at all. The historical novel—an echo of the great romances 
of Sir Walter Scott—had its cultivators in such writers as Zagos- 
kin and Lazhechnikov, but at the present time it is a form of 
literature as dead in Russia as in our own country.* Habent 
sua fata libelli, The novel of domestic life bids fair to swallow 
up all the rest, and it is to that that the Russians are devoting 
their attention. Tourgheniev first made a name by his “ Memoirs 
of a Sportsman,” a powerfully written work, in which harrowing 
descriptions were given of the miserable condition of the Russian 
serfs, Since the publication of this novel he has written a suc- 
cession of able works of the same kind, in which all classes of 
Russian society have been reviewed. No more pathetic tale 
than “The Gentleman’s Seat” (Dvorianskoe Gnesdo) can be 
shown in the literature of any country. There are touches in 
it worthy of George Eliot. In “ Fathers aud Children,” and 
“Smoke,” Tourgheniev has grappled with the Nihilistic ideas 
which for a long time have been so current in Russia. The 
great novelist is still in the vigour of his genius, and much 
more may be hoped from him. 

In the subject of Slavonic philology the Russians only occupy 
a secondary place, for as yet they have not produced a Schleicher, 
a Dobrowsky, or a Schafarik ; nor can they show such works as 
the great “ Comparative Grammar of the Slavonic Languages,” 
by Miklosich of Vienna, and the “ Lexicon of the Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic,” by the same author. Still they have done some 
genuine and honourable work. The cultivation of these studies 
has of course been recent, and dates from the overthrow of the 
monstrous incubus of Gallicism. It was not till the beginning 
of this century that they realised that their past language and 
traditions were worth studying. The impulse may with accu- 
racy be said to date from the time of Karamzin, whose history, 
previously alluded to, may indeed contain many faults ;. but was 
written in an elegant, almost fascinating style, and with great 
erudition, The notes teem with proofs of the most wide and 
varied reading. Soon afterwards, literary and antiquarian socie- 
ties began to be formed in Russia; and foremost among the in- 





* We must not, however, pass over some of the recent productions of 
Count A. Tolstoi, 
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vestigators of her history must be mentioned Pogodin, Kosto- 
marov and Soloviev. The second of these authors writes in a 
very iconoclastic spirit, and handles severely many of the most 
time-honoured legends of Russian history. 

Soloviev is still publishing his very voluminous history, which 
has all the dignity of a great national work. Professor Ilovaiski 
has been recently astonishing his fellow-countrymen by some 
very heterodox opinions on the origin of the Russians, whom, 
in spite of the exhaustive labours of Schafarik, he affects to 
consider as the descendants of the Roxolani. 

Oustrialov, who died in 1870, and whose memoirs were 
published this year in the magazine “Old and New Russia” 
(Drevnaia i Novaia Rossia), has made some very important 
contributions to the literature of his country. His most 
celebrated production is his “History of Peter the Great,” 
which was written with the help of many documents which 
had remained up to the time unpublished. The secret 
archives of Moscow and St. Petersburg were laid open to 
the author. The whole history of the unfortunate Alexis was 
narrated in the minutest details, and the circumstances of his 
fate made clear. Vostokov, a Russianised German, edited the 
“ Ostromir Codex,” the earliest manuscript according to some of 
the Ecclesiastical Slavonic language. It is supposed to have been 
written in the year 1056, for the use of Ostromir, posadnik of 
Novgorod, who was related to the Grand Duke Iziaslav. The 
edition of Vostokov was a very valuable contribution to Slavonic 
philology. A grammar of the language was added ; but it has 
been somewhat superseded by the labours of Miklosich and 
Schleicher. 

Biliarski has published a valuable work on the Slavonic copy 
of the Gospels, upon which the Kings of France were accustomed 
to take the oath at their coronation at Rheims before the Revolu- 
tion. This book was magnificently bound in a cover of plates 
of gold, ornamented with precious stones. When, in 1717, 
Peter the Great visited Rheims, it was exhibited to him among 
the other curiosities of the place, and he recognised it to be 
written in some Slavonic language. In 1789, an English- 
man, Thomas Ford Hill, having been shown some Glagolitic 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library at Vienna, at once declared 
that they were in the same characters as the mysterious book 
at Rheims. 

The matter would soon have ‘been sifted, as the curiosity of 
Slavonic scholars had begun to be excited, when the Revolution 
broke out in all its fury. The wonderful book disappeared, 
carried off, no doubt, on account of its precious exterior. Nor 
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could any trace of it be found, and its loss was naturally deplored 
by Slavonic scholars, as they imagined it might have contained 
leaves of the highest antiquity and of priceless value. 

The eminent savants, Sylvestre de Lacy and Kopitar, made 
all possible search for it, but to no purpose. How it ultimately 
turned up we are unable to state. But it was recognised by the 
Slavonic scholar Stroiev, of course stripped of its gorgeous envi- 
ronment. The book was found by Paplonski to consist of two 
parts: 1st, Cyrillian in a Serbo-Russian dialect, written, accord- 
ing to the inscription at the end, by St. Procopius, at Prague, in 
1032, but this statement is a mere fabrication, having no doubt 
been added by a later hand; 2d, Glagolitic of Cech origin, and 
dating no further back than 1325. Kopitar seems to have 
made out the history of the volume in the “Slavische Bib- 
liothek” very satisfactorily. He thinks that it was purchased 
by the German Emperor Charles IV., under the impression 
that it was really written by St. Procopius: about 1451 it 
seems to have got to Constantinople, and to have been bought 
there by a French Cardinal, who presented it to the Cathe- 
dral at Rheims. The theory of Jerebtzov that it was taken to 
France by Anne, daughter of Yaroslav, who married Henry I., 
is groundless. 

Two other sound philologists may here also be mentioned— 
Szegnevski, a writer on the old Slavonic language, of deservedly 
high repute, and Hilferding, whose premature death a few years 
ago was a great loss to Russian literature. His works on the 
history of the Polabes, the old Slavonic tribe on the Elbe, and 
on the Indo-European affinities of the Slavonic languages, are 
exceedingly valuable. 

The old customs of their race have been explored by Afanasiev, 
Kastorski, Kotliarevski, Snegirev, and Tereschenko ; but it must 
be frankly confessed that the subject of Slavonic mythology 
remains up to the present time a chaos. Many works have 
appeared in various languages, but no one of them has satis- 
factorily arranged the Slavonic pantheon. The work of Hanns* 
is full of wild speculations; perhaps the best is Schwenke’s. 
Large collections of national songs have appeared edited by 
Kirievski and Ribnikov, and of tales by Afanasiev, Sakharov, and 
Erlenvein. Valuable books have been written on the charac- 
teristics of this early national literature by Buslaev. 

We have thus endeavoured to survey the progress of Russian 
literature from its earliest dawn with Nestor to its later days 
under Pushkin and Lermontov, Pogodin and Soloviev. At the 
present time (as with ourselves), the novel appears to be the 





* Wissenschaft des Slavischen Mythus, Lemberg, 1842. 
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form of literature which is most in fashion. We have not pro- 
fessed to mention one half of the frequenters of this avenue to 
fame. Since Lermontov, if we perhaps except Nekrasov, no lyrical 
poet of eminence has arisen, but the drama has been cultivated 
with very considerable success. Indefatigable antiquarians have 
sprung up on all sides, who are busy with taking down old 
Aryan traditions from the mouths of peasants in song and tale. 
In following this impulse, the Russians again are in sympathy 
with the enthusiasms of the rest of Europe. This is essentially 
the era of popular literature, properly so called; and in our zeal 
for simplicity, we bid fair almost to run into the opposite extreme, 
and neglect some of the simplest forms of art. 

The branches of literature which the Russians must be 
acknowledged to have cultivated with the most success are 
lyric poetry, the drama, the novel, and history—especially that 
of their own country and kindred Slavonic nations, Nor must 
we deny them considerable merit as philologists, both in the 
Slavonic languages and in those of the East generally. Those 
publications of the Moscow Society for Natural History which 
we have seen would lead us to forth very favourable opinions on 
their progress in this branch of learning—opinions which have 
been further strengthened by what we have heard from men of 
science in this country well qualified to speak critically. We 
may hope that, together with their noble language, their literature 
may become more and more developed, and thus the proud pro- 
phecy of Belinski, which M. Courriére has inscribed on the title- 
page of his work, will be verified. 
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Art. VIII.—Cross-FEerTILISATION OF PLANTS, AND 
CoNSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGE. 


1. The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation in the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By CHarLes Darwin. London: John Murray. 
1876. 

2. Marriages between First Cousins in England, and their Effects. 
By GeorcE H. Darwin. Read before the Statistical Society. 
March 16, 1875. 

3. Note on the Marriage of First Cousins. By Grorcre H. 
Darwin. Journal of the Statistical Society. September 
1875. 


HOUGH Mr. Darwin’s work, “ The Cross and Self Fertilisa- 
tion of Plants,” is written primarily as a part of his wide and 
fertile Philosophy of Nature, it has necessarily also a particu- 
lar bearing on the subject whether in-and-in breeding is, or is not, 
harmful in itself, apart from any intensification of morbid inheri- 
tance. Mr. Darwin wishes to show that there is no natural and 
impassable boundary between the various species ; and not only 


that the various organisms may vary through the effects of natu- 
ral selection, &c., but that they have not varied so much but that 
they can intercross ; that many new varieties have arisen through 
crosses, and that there is even a natural law that all organisms 
should occasionally intercross, His work is marked by all the 
exactness and forethought of so practical a biologist. His re- 
sults are lit up by the brilliant generalisation to which we are 
accustomed from Mr, Darwin, but which he shares with scarce 
half-a-dozen other men in all the world. It is the peculiar pre- 
rogative of a great thinker, not only clearly to explain the sub- 
ject on which he happens to be writing, but to light up every 
little fact upon which he happens to touch ; and in this quality 
of suggestiveness Mr. Darwin is particularly happy. Each one 
of his works supplies food for months of mental digestion ; each 
one of his works marks an epoch in the history of its particular . 
subject ; and this particular work before us marks an epoch in 
the history of our knowledge concerning the effects of close inter- 
breeding compared with the effects of crosses. 

While physiologists have been busy for centuries in investi- 
gating the properties and functions of every organ of the human 
body ; while they have busied themselves with experiments on 
the effects of various articles of diet and of medicine ; while they 
have carefully recorded hundreds and hundreds of observations 
on the inheritance of peculiarities—such as the possession of six 
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fingers, or an abnormal number of limbs, or the transposition of 
the internal organs; or such as the porcupine man, the hairy 
woman, the Siamese twins, and the two-headed Nightingale—it 
will scarcely be believed that, until lately, there has hardly been 
a single serious investigation concerning the results of close inter- 
breeding and consanguineous marriage. Legislation on the latter 
subject has indeed been common enough, nor is it necessary to 
say with much the same result as the commercial legislation before 
the age of Adam Smith. Never, perhaps, has there been a more 
baneful exercise of authority in matters of opinion in repressing 
original investigation than in this subject. And the prohibited 
degrees, as handed down to us, are regarded with a reverence 
difficult to comprehend, when we know that, so far from takin 
their authority from the Bible or the statutes of England, they 
are, in one case, in opposition to these, and in others have no 
authority at all. 

It is, however, beside our subject to enter into any contro- 
versy on this question. What we wish to call attention to is 
the curious ignorance on the authority of our prohibited de- 
grees; the extraordinary fear or apathy with which all inquiry 
on the subject is regarded, in view of the important interests 
involved in, and general feeling of alarm as to the consequences 
of, marriage between first cousins—an alarm which must be 
widely spread if we may judge by the many letters in medical 
journals, the inquiries which clergymen and physicians are con- 
stantly receiving, and the clandestine marriages which every now 
and again disturb the harmony of families, embitter the relations 
between parents and children, and figure amongst the law-news 
in the daily press. ' 

We should be led too far were we to show that this fear is due 
to no law, natural or divine, but simply to the spirit of asceti- 
cism which flourished in the early Christian Church ; that it is 
inherited from the time when marriage was regarded with pious 
horror, and only tolerated as the least objectionable means for 
the production of monks and nuns. Marriage with a niece 
being first called into question, marriages with cousins were 
also prohibited. Marriages with more distant relations were in 
turn forbidden, until a corrupt and powerful Church, finding that 
people were willing to pay for the privilege of marrying whom 
they choose, extended the prohibitions from time to time up to 
the fourteenth degree, and ultimately as far as any relationship 
could be traced, including also affinity and god-parentage in 
their wicked and immoral laws. To enforce them was, of 
course, not intended. They were merely meant to act as a milch- 
cow to fill the ‘priestly coffers. Their effect, however, upon 
generations of credulous and unthinking men and women was 
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to engender the belief that marriages between cousins were im- 
moral, and would be punished by Heavenly wrath ; their orchards 
“ would not hit,” their sheep would get the rot, and the children 
would suffer for the sins of their fathers. Few people, we ima- 
gine, even nowadays, would think it otherwise than a shocking 
and a horrid act were a god-father to marry his god-daughter, 
even though no relationship existed between them. * 

It was long before any one doubted that consanguineous 
marriage was harmful to the offspring. For proof, the usual 
system was to gather a few statistics of cases which happened 
to have caught the physician’s attention because a whole family 
happened to be dumb or deformed ; or, to mention some par- 
ticular case, where long-continued in-and-in breeding in horses 
or in dogs had ended badly. What it was mattered little; the 
fact was undoubted. No one took the trouble to deny it, and 
few took the trouble to announce it. But at last among prac- 
tical cattle-breeders it became a practical question. From hear- 
say and opinion among these, it worked its way into the medical 
academies, and produced fuller, and apparently most alarming, 
statistics on the dreadful effects of marriages between first, 
second, third, or even seventh cousins, The whole question 
began to assume a more tangible character. Facts could be 
opposed by facts. But even then the discussion was somewhat 
one-sided, because on the one side weighed the whole’power of the 
Church and a mighty mass of tradition, while on the other there 
was little to oppose it; for cases of consanguineous marriage in 
whic’: there was nothing abnormal failed to strike the attention 
of any observer, and were not collected. 

By little and little the nature of the proofs required began to 
be recognised. It was shown that the collection of cases was 
worse than useless ; that we must have the evidence of a care- 
ful and wide statistical inquiry, or observations on small isolated 
communities, or observations on the lower animals, The two 
tirst would decide the question whether marriages between 
cousins were practically harmful; the last would decide the 
question whether the harm done, if any, was due to an intensi- 
fication of a hereditary taint merely, or whether it was due to 
an organic necessity that there should be an occasional cross, 

This last question is that which Mr. Darwin in his valuable 
work has attempted to answer, and we fear that the answer is 
to some extent unsatisfactory. Not on account of what Mr. 
Darwin has done, however, in the particular branch of inquiry 
which he has undertaken, but on account of the darkness in 
which all other branches are left enshrouded. The light Mr. 
Darwin throws is like that of a bull’s-eye, making the surround- 
ing darkness greater by the contrast; and hence there is a 
probability that this work may induce others without any pre- 
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vious research to apply his results to other parts of the natural 
kingdom. Mr. Darwin has indeed made experiments on the 
comparative growth of many small flowering plants crossed and 
self-fertilised. He has given a full relation of his manner of 
procedure, with a judicial account of his results, and has come 
to the conclusion that there is no necessary intensification of 
hereditagy taints ; that in-and-in breeding is harmless so long as 
the sexual elements are sufficiently differentiated ; or, in other 
words, that plants whose habitat was constantly changed, could 
be allowed to fertilise each other for ever; while, if this was not 
attended to, crossed plants, with some exceptions, grew a little 
taller, or were heavier, or produced more seed. 
We must remember, however, that Mr. Darwin's observations 
were confined to that part of the organic world in which we 
should, from theoretical reasons, consider that the preyention 
of ,crosses would tell most hardly, These highly organised 
structures have, as it were, outgrown the position they origi- 
nally occupied in nature, They require their little luxuries, such 
as change of soil and climate, or, what comes to the same thing, 
crosses, as absolutely as we find we cannot do without houses 
and well-cooked food. They require much, and are rooted to 
one place. They are, compared to the lowly Alge and Fungi, 
delicate and ill-prepared to withstand the evils of adverse cir- 
cumstances, They are, like civilised men, unable to live with- 
out higher appliances ; but with those appliances immeasurably 
superior to their less specialised brethren. In their peculiar 
line of development, the highest plants are almost as superior in 
organisation as are the highest animals compared to the lowest. 
But in one sole point there is an immense difference between 
animals and plants. When the seed has once struck root, there 
can be no further change for the higher plant ; while the higher 
animals can and do subject themselves to many and various 
changes of circumstances. The lower animals and plants, again, 
have a certain amount of mobility, a shorter life, and being 
less highly organised, have less need of change. Emigrants to 
Canada, for instance, are farmers, smiths, carpenters, clothiers, all 
in one; while in the more highly organised society of England, 
not only are the different trades followed by different persons, but 
in factories a man passes his life in performing one simple 
operation over and over again. We should say, therefore, that 
change is necessary for the latter individual, while for the 
former it is not; and so with organic structures the same rule 
doubtlessly holds good, that the more specialised organisms 
need change, while the simpler do not. Speaking generally, 
the higher plants have a longer life, and a more highly organised 
structure, and therefore require a greater amount of change 
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than do others. Moreover, their only chance of escaping com- 
petition, exhaustion of soil, or that obscure tiring of certain 
cells called “ want of change,” is only experienced once, at the 
beginning of the life of each individual, when the seed is dis- 
persed. If the seed fall close to the parent plant, the young 
individual would be subject to the same circumstances its parent 
had experienced, and would be subject also to great competition. 
Even were it not theoretically obvious, the importance of dis- 
persion of the seed is shown by the great variety and wonderful 
adaptation of means for their. dissemination. It is not im- 
probable, indeed, that it is solely for this reason that the seed 
and its analogies are formed; for if seeds were formed merely 
to multiply the plant, this object might as well be attained by 
means of buds, which drop off and grow around the parent, or 
by the spreading of roots and growth from them of new shoots ; 
while, if the object of the seed were to secure the preservation 
of the plant under adverse circumstances, such as frosts or 
floods, which would kill the parent but not harm the seed, 
portions of the stem, such as the “eye” of the potato, or certain 
buds, might easily be endowed with the requisite quality of 
resistance. Yet so anxious is Nature to scatter the various 
organisms far and wide, that we find not seed alone supplied 
with the means of conveyance from place to place, but every 
stage of the organism, from the first germs of its appearance on 
the parent, to the time when it finally strikes root, both in 
plants and in the (comparatively to other animals) non- 
locomotive lower animals, is also furnished with the means of 
' transport as perfect as is consistent with other necessary condi- 
tions of life. In the lower plants, for instance, the zoospores, or 
sexual elements, are frequently dispersed before they unite to 
form a fertile cell or seed; and the seeds of the higher plants 
have wonderful contrivances by which they may be wafted 
through the air on feathery plumules, as in the dandelion, or on 
wings, as in the ash; or they may be carried by birds or quad- 
rupeds, attached to the wool, &c., &c. While in the lower 
animals the eggs may be dispersed by the parent, as in winged 
insects, or by water, as the floating eggs of the dog-fish; they may 
be laid in an animal, or the larval form may itself have great 
power of locomotion. é‘ 

- But besides this imperative and universal need of dispersion, 
there is another and somewhat antagonistic need of defence or 
parental care. Dispersion is in itself to some degree a defence, 
because where an immense quantity of seeds are widely dis- 
persed, it is more probable that some will escape adverse circum- 
stances, and light upon favourable circumstances, than were 
they not widely dispersed. But parental care of the offspring 
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will undoubtedly prevent the waste production of many which 
would otherwise be destroyed, and it is therefore a saving of 
labour. Indeed it seems to be a law, that the higher an animal 
is in the scale of creation, the longer does it remain a burden to 
its parents; that is, the higher animals have only arrived at 
their higher stage of development through circumstances which 
have enabled them to remain a long time under parental care. 
The consequence of this antagonism to dispersion is shown in 
the fact that they are not spread abroad until they have reached 
a comparatively advanced age, In organisms a little lower in 
the scale, distribution takes place in the larval form. Lower 
still, the fertilised seéd is distributed; and at the foot of the 
scale, in those organisms whose life is short, whose distribution 
must be very wide, or who must run the risk of utter extermina- 
tion from temporary or local adverse circumstances—in these 
the distribution takes places even before fertilisation, as in those 
low organisms which multiply by means of zoospores. But we 
have already seen that to conquer adverse circumstances by the 
production of immense quantities of seed is as wasteful as -to 
conquer an enemy by hurling immense masses of troops against 
him. An unskilful officer does so, but a more skilled throws 
up temporary defences, or advances under cover. So in plants 
there is a constant effort to combine judicious defence .with 
attack, judicious dissemination with as much parental care as 
possible. Thus, to take the most salient instance, in the fern 
species a seed is not produced immediately from the parent, but 
an immense quantity of spores or immature seeds, which cost 
little in the production, because they are as it were unfinished, 
are scattered far and wide by the wind. By this step, therefore, 
the fern has produced a greater quantity than would otherwise 
be possible, and of lighter quality, so they can be widely dis- 
persed ; but they are immature, and here is the danger. Many 
of course fall in unsuitable places, and are lost ; many again find 
‘themselves unable to struggle with their neighbours, and are 
also lost; buta greater proportion succeed, and germinate into a 
sort of plant called a prothallium, which only exists to produce 
the sexes. It is a very simple and unspecialised structure, as 
the spore from which it grew; and hence it may produce the 
sexes from almost any part, and throw rootlets out from almost 
any part: its office is to supply the parental care. It produces 
and nourishes the sexes, which, when mature, sometimes fertilise 
each other, and sometimes secure a little further dispersion by 
conjugating with neighbours. A cell or seed is thus formed, 
which contains sufficient protoplasm to germinate into a new 
form, and the process is complete. In short, every plant strives 
to disseminate its spores, &c., as widely as possible, and, at the 
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same time, to ensure their growth by supporting them as long as 
possible. 

In this sketch it will be noticed that no importance is as- 
signed to the question of crosses, and indeed we look upon it 
as something of entirely secondary importance. We do not 
think that crosses are important enough, or so necessary as 
to produce the various contrivances for crossing; but we do 
think that distribution is. For the former we see no obvious 
necessity ; we do not see that it is constant; we do not see that it 
is fundamental. The importance of the latter is obvious ; it is 
constant and present from the beginning. In the lowest types, 
those types which were the parents of and formed the habits of 
the higher, the union of spores is by no means a necessity, and 
though they do frequently conjugate, they can, nevertheless, 
develop of themselves. The earliest form of conjugation is but 
the addition of plastic matter to a growing cell, and is really 
the same thing as the addition of nutriment to a growing 
bud. It is extremely difficult otherwise to explain the almost 
absolute identity of all kinds of spores; as, for instance, in 
Ulothrix zonata, which,'though it produces two kinds of spores, 
small and large, which represent to some extent the male and 
female elements, yet, as Dr. Arnold Dodel points out,* these 
need not conjugate. They may do so, but the one will grow 
without conjugation like a seed. In short, this almost abso- 
lute identity, morphologically, of all spores, their power of 
independent growth, leads us to believe that any difference 
in size or form between them is not due to a difference of 
nature between ,them, but due rather to the division of sex 
which took place to secure greater perfection and economy 
of labour. If the sexes became divided for this reason 
(and why should they not, seeing that all other functions of 
organised bodies have become subdivided between different 
organs ?), then two sexual elements are produced instead of one, 
and they must meet to give this sexual perfection effect. Since, 
however, dissemination is a necessity, one kind is generally motile; 
and since, also, parental care is necessary, one is generally for a 
time fixed to the parent until it be still further developed. The 
former, being motile and soonest cast off from the parent, will 
have a tendency to be smaller than the other, which is fixed, 
and in the constant receipt of nourishment. We see, therefore, 
that the larger or female cell may be identical in constitution 
with the smaller or male cell, although it may differ in appear- 
ance, size, and action. We find, in fact, in nature this constant 
struggle between dissemination and parental care illustrated in 





* Nature, vol. xv. pp. 512, 513. 
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every variety of way. In some plants distribution is so urgent 
that the conjugation of the two sexes is quite a secondary con- 
sideration, notwithstanding that each is probably somewhat 
deficient in the necessary material ; in others, one cell is motile 
and the other under parental care ; in others, again, both may 
conjugate before dissemination. 

In those plants in which the conjugation of two cells has be- 
come necessary from the deficiency of plastic material in one 
alone ; the motility of the male spore is an advantage not so 
great as the motility of the product of the union of the two, 
but it is nevertheless an advantage, though a lesser one. For 
suppose a family of plants, which we shall call, for the sake of 
the illustration, red tulips, among which was a yellow individual 
which produced more pollen than was needful for fertilising its 
own female organs; and suppose this superfluous pollen year 
after year conveyed to the neighbouring tulips, these would 
after a time produce a series of half-breeds with more and more 
yellow in their colouring, and with a tendency also to a greater 
production of pollen, until at last all the tulips growing in that 
spot would become yellow; they would have become almost 
entirely the descendants of an individual. By the excess pro- 
duction of one sex only, the tulips therefore would have gained 
an increase in numbers, which would be equivalent to increased 
distribution. Indeed, we may imagine some such course of 
excess of production, being the possible precursor of sex. Sup- 
pose a state in which there is no sex, but the plants produce 
only one kind of spore, which will grow without any conjuga- 
tion. Their greater production would cause a greater tendency 
to conjugation ; for those which happened to meet and conjugate 
would possess a greater joint-stock of nutriment, and would, 
therefore, be less likely to succumb under adverse circum- 
stances. Again, since the two most important objects in re- 
production are dissemination and parental care, the tendency 
will be for certain of the spores to be nourished longer by the 
parent, and for certain other spores to be produced in greater 
quantity. As we have seen, the spores which are longest 
nourished must possess the greatest vitality or size, and will be 
female spores, while the others, or male spores, have a tendency 
to conjugation, and, as they are not fixed, increase their ten- 
dency to motility and production in greater numbers than is 
needed for the fertilisation of the female cells. Many of them 
will, therefore, go to form half-breeds of a like tendency. 

A cursory glance at the systems of reproduction in the vege- 
table world will show a decided disposition, as plants rise in 
the scale of nature, to reproduce themselves less by immature 
reproductive cells that is, that the more highly developed and 
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specialised plants trust leap’ to Lisseadanshion by imperfect spores, 
and more to parental care of the embryo. In the flowering 
plants there is no reproduction by spores, nor even a go-between 
such as we have seen in ferns; and before the fertile product of 
the union of male and female cells is turned loose on the world, 
it is furnished with a little capital in the shape of a store of 
nutriment in the seed. Yet they have really undergone the 
same process as the lower plants. The two generations which 
go to produce a young form are expressed in the formation of 
the seed. But when a flowering plant propagates itself other- 
wise than by seeding, it is almost always by tillering or branch- 
ing, and the offspring is thus not separated from the parent 
until it has formed, with parental aid, a step or root for itself. 
The only form of immature dissemination which they retain is 
the dispersion of the pollen, or motile male spores, which, how- 
ever, are incapable of growing by themselves, but retain for the 
parent, in some measure, the benefit that the plant which suc- 
ceeds in fertilising most possesses in comparison with others: it 
fertilises its own flower, and has enough pollen over to fertilise 
others, and thus produce half-breeds of its own family.* To 
such an extent is this crossing carried, that many plants de- 
pend upon it entirely, and devote their entire energy to the 
production of one sex. 

Now it is urged in favour of the absolute necessity of crosses, 
that every organism, from the lowest to the highest, sometimes 
crosses ; that there are, besides, many contrivances which prevent 
self-fertilisation, and favour crosses; that the division of the 
sexes between two individuals can only be that crosses may 
occur; that in some plants, pollen from their own flowers is 
positively poisonous to themselves, while pollen from any other 
flower of their kind is perfectly fertile; and, finally, Mr. Darwin 
has shown, by careful. and long-continued experiments, that 
crossed plants are more vigorous than inbred plants. 

If what we have urged above, however, has any germ of truth 
in it, it would be an astonishing thing were any organism never 
to cross; though the cross in the lower organisms would not 
probably be a benefit to the one crossed, but to the one which 
crosses. A plant can never get the full advantage from the 





* An instance is recorded by Mr. M. S. Evans, who writes from Natal, 
that a plant of the sub-order Coffee bears flowers so arranged that, to 
get at the honey, ants must cover themselves with pollen. But the 
anthers ripen and cover the stigma with pollen before the bud opens. 
(See Nature, vol. xiii. p. 427.) 1 is, therefore, usually self-fertilised ; but, 
should it miss self-fertilisation, it will be crossed. Moreover, the plant 
which succeeded in crossing most would also have } poornens the greatest 
number of offspring. 
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division of sex, never devoté its whole,power to the production 
of one sex at one time, without becoming at least functionally 
unisexual, If it is a hermaphrodite, either the anthers will be 
ready before the stigma, or vice versd, and crosses will be neces- 
sary, either by means of the wind, or by water, or by insects ; 
but in the last case, the flower must also produce coloured petals, 
scent, or honey, to attract them. Or it may be that many her- 
maphrodite flowers first produced honey, &c., to assist in dis- 
persing their pollen and fertilise themselves. When once an 
hermaphrodite, from accident or division of labour, has become 
unisexual, it will always cross ; and should it afterwards resume 
the sex it has dropped, and become again hermaphrodite, there 
is no reason why the customary method of fertilisation should 
be altered, provided it was efficient. The necessary insects are 
there, and need not be again formed.* It is by this long-con- 
tinued custom of crossing that we may probably explain the 
self-impotency of some plants, and why plants accustomed to 
cross are benefited by a cross. On the other hand, a plant, 
when once, by change of circumstances, it has become habi- 
tuated to self-fertilisation, also seéms to suit itself to circum- 
stances, and a cross does not benefit it in the least. 

It might be objected to this view, that it is absurd to suppose 
that all the elaborate structures which secure cross-fertilisation 
are created in vain; that were crosses useless, plants could as 
easily adapt themselves to self-fertilisation as they now do to 
crosses, But we must remember that a cross need not be use- 
less, even though it is of minor importance. We must remember 
that distribution is the one factor which is ever present, while 
crosses are not; and that contrivances for crossing, even in the 
most wonderfully formed flowers, are but the lineal descendants 
of contrivances for dissemination. If the beneficial effects of 
crosses were a fundamental, and not a secondary and partial 
truth, how shall we account for those plants which habitually 
fertilise themselves? Or how should we explain the superiority 
of some inbred kinds to the same kind crossed? Why should 
the sexes be divided in those closed flowers called “ cleistogene” 
which must fertilise themselves? Or why are the sexual organs 
nearly always enclosed in the same flower, instead of being 
divided among separate flowers? The only apparent explanation 
appears to us to be, that the sexes have gradually become divided 
as other functions have become specialised ; and that every care 
was taken to combine sure fertilisation with as much dissemina- 





* The only change that is likely to take place at first would be some 
such case as that of Caryanthes macrura, given by Professor Miiller, which 
is so formed that self-fertilisation by bees is almost a necessity.—Vature, 
vol. xv. p. 358. 


- 
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tion as possible. Of course there are also other incidental advan- 
tages. Plants which have the power of crossing form, as it were, 
one vast spreading organism ; and hence should one set of sexual 
organs become aborted or useless, the other set will nevertheless 
be fertilised ; while had the flower been unable to cross, the per- 
fect female organs would have been produced in vain. Mr. 
Darwin also points out that did not crossing occasionally take 
place, plants might run the danger of becoming too much accus- 
tomed to one set of circumstances. They might become per- 
fectly adapted to those circumstances, but were these to change, 
the plants might be unable to exist. Plants, however, which 
are subjected to an occasional cross become cosmopolite, and 
able to withstand the same changes to which their ancestors 
have been accustomed. 

Where we venture to differ from Mr. Darwin is not so much 
in the deductions which he has drawn from the experiments he 
has conducted, but in their universal application. It is an 
application from the particular to the general; and though he 
appeals to the universality of crosses in nature, that appeal is 
not absolutely convincing, unless crosses originated merely for 
the purpose of securing an occasional change—the very thing 
which requires proof. Because highly organised flowering plants 
are the better for an occasional cross, it is hardly safe to conclude 
that all organisms are the better for a cross. Because crosses 
are extremely usual in nature, it is hardly safe to conclude that 
crosses are a primary necessity. Observations on highly organ- 
ised plants may explain their own constitution, but will not 
explain the constitution of the lower organisms, still less that 
of the whole organic world. 

Since Mr. Darwin looks upon the necessity of crossing as the 
key to the whole machinery of sex, he does not hold the common 
belief that in the earliest stage there is no sex, and reproduction 
takes place through the subdivision of the parent or by budding ; 
that afterwards only a part of the plant is subdivided into 
spores; that afterwards, in a higher stage, these spores get 
differentiated and quasi-sexual ; that finally different individuals 
produce the different sexes. He does not, in short, believe that 
the sexual organs have originated, as the other organs have 
originated, from a specialisation of function, so as to perform 
better, and at a less physiological cost, what a less specialised 
organism performs worse at a greater cost. But he considers 
the earliest stage to have been unisexual— 


“ As is still the case to a large extent, ... if we admit the view, 
which seems highly probable, that the conjugation of the Alge and of 
some of the simplest animals is the first step towards sexual reproduc- 
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tion ; and if we further bear in mind that a greater and greater degree 
of differentiation between the cells which conjugate can be traced, thus 
leading apparently to the development of two sexual forms” (p. 409). 

Again— 

“The object gained by the two sexes becoming united in the same 
hermaphrodite form probably is to allow of occasional or frequent 
self-fertilisation, so as to ensure the propagation of the species, more 
especially in the case of organisms affixed for life to the same spot. 
There does not seem to be any great difficulty in understanding how 
an organism, formed by the conjugation of two individuals which 
represented the two incipient sexes, might have given rise by budding 
4163) to a monecious and then to a hermaphrodite form” (pp. 462, 
463). 


But what was the primary unisexual form? If unisex is the 
separation of the two sexes between two distinct individuals, 
how can we look upon the lowest Thallophytes as the primary 
form? How can we look upon any organism as unisexual 
which produces spores that may unite with spores produced by 
the same plant, or by another plant, or simply grow of them- 
selves without uniting with any other? We could hardly call 
it hermaphrodite, and then only in the sense that we might call 
formation of free cells hermaphrodite, by the collection of the 
protoplasm, or contents of the mother-cell, around certain 
centres, and thus forming so many new cells. Mr. Darwin might 
instance some of the Characee as a type which produces the 
different sexes on different individuals, and yet is almost at the 
bottom of the vegetable world, but would he consider them to 
be the primary form of sex? Moreover, the morphological 
position of the sexes in those which only produce one sex on 
each individual would rather point to the suppression of the 
second sex in each case than to the plant having subsequently 
developed another sex in those forms which produce both sexes 
on each individual. We fear that we have misunderstood Mr. 
Darwin’s meaning, but it appears to us that he would recognise 
no connection, no chain of development, between the different 
methods of reproduction, between budding, adventitious shoots, 
subdivision of the parent, subdivision of a part of the parent to 
form spores, conjugation of similar elements, conjugation of dis- 
similar elements, hermaphroditism, and unisex. In the absence 
of instances, we fail to see how the sexes become united in an 
hermaphrodite ; we should rather have put it, became differen- 
tiated. From a differentiated to an undifferentiated state, from 
a state in which the two sexes are apportioned between two 
individuals to a state in which both sexes are given to one 
individual, seems to us not progression, but retrogression ; and 
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what warrant is there from the other functions of organisms 
that the most differentiated state which we know to exist was 
the primary state of the whole organic world? Indeed, it seems 
rather that, looking merely at the consequences of the faculty 
of crossing, any theory would be wanting which ignores the im- 
portance of distribution, and the gain of division of labour. 

We may admit at once, however, that Mr. Darwin has con- 
clusively shown that crosses in highly organised plants are 
necessary to plants accustomed to crosses. To have established 
this is to silence for ever a considerable amount of theoretical 
doubt as to the desirability of an occasional cross between 
individuals, and sometimes between distinct species. His ex- 
periments besides, however, tend strongly to confirm the truth 
of the above speculations as to the secondary value of crosses, 
Mr. Darwin found that certain individuals among the in-and-in 
bred plants developed a tendency favourable to in-and-in 
breeding, perfect in one case, less perfect in others, but in most 
not permanent, because theirs was a struggle. For Mr, Dar- 
win planted a cross-bred seed and an inbred seed on opposite 
sides of the same pot, and let them struggle against each other. 
That the crossed plants were generally victorious is not to be 
wondered at, though it was probably unexpected by most people 
that the result would be so marked; and all the more since it 
was the general opinion that in crosses between distinct vari- 
ties or species the gain in size and luxuriance was due chiefly 
to the usually impotent state of the reproductive organs. 


“Seeing,” says Mr. Darwin himself in a former work (‘ The Varia- 
tion,” &c., ed. 1875, ii. p. 156), “that almost all organic beings when 
exposed to unnatural conditions tend to become more or less sterile, it 
seems much the most probable view that with cultivated plants sterility 
is the exciting cause, and double flowers, rich seedless fruit, and in some 
eases largely developed organs of vegetation, &c., are the indirect 
results, these results having been in most cases largely increased 
through continual selection by man.” 


_ But in these cases the crossed flowers grown in competition 
with the self-fertilised were, as a rule, the most fertile. It 
seems, therefore, that in the last case, the gain in crosses must 
be due to the fact that though these flowers are actually herma- 
phrodite, they are functionally unisexual; hence we should 
expect to see in such plants the most vigorous offspring derived 
from the kind of union which is most natural and customary, 
and to which they have been adapted by the unbroken practice 
of generations. It is not at all unlikely that some of these 
plants, with care, might be bred so as to arrive at a state 
like that of the pea, the bee-ophrys, and other plants which by 
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some accident, from a state in which crosses were habitual, 
arrived at a state in which self-fertilisation became habitual ; or 
that qualities like those which appeared in the sixth generation 
of Ipomea, which, after long in-and-in breeding, was taller and 
more fertile than the crossed kinds, and was not benefited by a 
cross itself, might be developed. At the same time we should 
not expect such qualities to appear without careful cultivation ; 
for self-fertilisation is useless to all flowering plants—indeed, to 
all organisms where fertilisation is otherwise assured; while, 
on the other hand, a unisexual state is the highest degree of 
economy at which any organism can arrive. 

These are our reasons for the belief that Mr. Darwin’s book, in 
careless hands, may lead to careless generalisations; and though 
what we have advanced is mere hypothesis, we think it not- 
withstanding may be worth some consideration. Mr, Darwin 
never advances an opinion without having a vast array of facts 
in its support ; and it is probable that he can substantiate his 
views even in the lower plants. But he has not done so yet. 
His object having been to relate the result of his experiments on 
flowering, honey-bearing, scented, and coloured flowers, we could 
hardly expect a treatise on flowerless plants. The whole system 
of reproduction, however, is so finely graduated from the lowest 
to the highest, that we cannot think his observations on flower- 
ing plants alone are applicable to all. We want experiments on 
plants which do not habitually cross. We want experiments on 
the lower animals also. Till then, we may not venture to say 
that the sexes were divided for the benefit of crossing; still 
less can we say that it is a necessity for mankind occasionally 
to intercross, 

Even were it beyond doubt a law of nature that all organisms 
should occasionally intercross, we should yet have no proof of 
the banefulness of consanguineous marriage. To breed from the 
same flower is probably closer, and at least as close, as the herma- 
phrodite reproduction in each segment of the tapeworm. To breed 
from the nearest relatives among animals would not be as close 
as between different plants growing in the same locality, because 
the animals are constantly changing their conditions, and the 
plants are not. How much less, then, is the danger of marriage 
between near kin among human beings, seeing that no human 
union could be formed as close as is easily done in quicker 
breeding and maturing animals? Mr. Darwin says (p. 461)— 


“From the facts given in this volume we may infer that with man- 
kind the marriages of nearly related persons, some of whose parents 
and ancestors had lived under very different conditions, would be 
much less injurious than that of persons who had always lived in the 
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same place and followed the same habits of life. Nor can I see reason 
to doubt that the widely different habits of life of men and women in 
civilised nations, especially amongst the upper classes, would tend to 
counterbalance any evil from marriages between healthy and somewhat 
closely related persons.” 

There are, however, three classes of direct proof that consan- 
guineous marriages are harmless to the offspring— 


1. Observations on individual cases. 
2. Statistical observations on large numbers. 
3. Observations on isolated communities. 


Of the first class, we need say nothing beyond the warning 
that a case of consanguineous marriage which seems to show a 
harmful result on the offspring is no proof whatever that con- 
sanguineous marriages are harmful, because the harm may be 
caused by ordinary inheritance, just as in families where the 
parents are not related. On the other hand, if consanguineous 
marriage is a cause of harm in and by itself, and we find very 
many cases where the results do not bear out this view, we can- 
not believe that it is either a very dangerous or constant cause. 

It is a remarkable fact, that though immense labour and 
pains have been bestowed by staticians and physicians on 
Observations concerning these marriages, they seem to have 
been unaware that, for such observations to be of any use, it is 
of the utmost importance first to find out the proportion that 
one kind of marriage bears to the other. To say that 1:4 per cent. 
of the deaf-mutes are born from marriages between near kin, 
conveys no meaning unless we know whether the proportion of 
consanguineous marriages to non-consanguineous marriages also 
stands at 14 per cent., or whether it is greater, or whether it is 
less. Guesses and estimates can only mislead; and while the 
point is still doubtful, all observations are unripe for deduction. 

To Mr. George Darwin belongs the honour of having by a 
method, or rather series of methods, as ingenious as they were 
laborious, ascertained with some degree of accuracy the propor- 
tion that marriages between first cousins bear to others. Wishing 
to ascertain whether consanguineous marriage was really as 
harmful as it was generally considered ¢o be, he was at once 
confronted with the fact that there was no basis to start from. 
But, unlike some of his predecessors, he was not satisfied with 
a rough estimate ; and being gifted with a clear sight and ferti- 
lity of resource, he accomplished what neither physicians, nor 
staticians, nor even Governments, have hitherto been able to do. 
To describe or criticise these methods would take up too much 
of our space. Let it suffice that his results, although, of course, 
to some extent conjectural, are beyond comparison safer than 
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the wild guesses of former writers on the subject. The propor- 
tions he gets are that marriages between first cousins, among all 
classes, are 1°5 per cent. in London ; 2 per cent. in urban dis- 
tricts ; and 2°25 per cent. in rural districts. While, if we take 
the different classes, marriages between first cousins are in the 
proportion of 3:5 per cent. of all marriages in the middle and 
upper classes and landed gentry, and 4°5 among the aristocracy. 
Having got these data, he applies them to statistics obtained from 
various English and Welsh lunatic and idiot asylums; and the 
results, from somewhat imperfect returns, show that on a total 
of 4308 patients who could answer, 149 or 142 were the chil- 
dren of first cousins, or 3°45 or 3:29 per cent. If only the most 
trustworthy returns are taken, on a total of 2301, 92 or 93 were 
born from first cousins, or as nearly as possible 4 per cent. 

It is probable, however, that the returns are even more 
favourable than this; for it is not enough to state merely the 
number of patients born from first cousins; we want also to 
know the number of families represented. It is probable that 
a far greater proportion of non-consanguineous marriages are 
affected than consanguineous, because where the parents are 
relatives there may be some tendency to an intensification of 
disease, and, consequently, each affected family among the 
consanguineous marriages may produce more deaf-mutes than 
the others, while a greater proportion of consanguineous mar- 
riages may be free from deaf-mutism than the non-consanguin- 
eous. And we find this supposition is confirmed by the Irish 
Census Reports. Taking the average of the last three census 
returns, we find that every deaf-mute of non-consanguineous 
origin represents one family ; while one and a half deaf-mutes 
of consanguineous origin go to every family represented; and 
the proportion would be greater were we only to take first 
cousins. Now let us take an imaginary case. Say that 10,000 
marriages produce 100 deaf-mutes. Of these 10,000 marriages, 
say 4 per cent. or 400 are between first cousins ; and of the 100 
deaf-mutes, say that 4 or 4 per cent. are born from marriages 
between first cousins. Now, since 1°5 deaf-mutes from first- 
cousin marriages go to a family, these four deaf-mutes represent 
2°7 families (1°5 x 2°7 = 4), while the 96 remaining deaf- 
mutes represent 96 families, Hence we have (10,000— 400, or) 
9600 non-consanguineous marriages, of which 96 or 1 per cent. 
turn out harmful to the offspring; while we have only 2°7 out 
of 400 marriages between first cousins turning out harmful to 
the offspring, or 0°6 per cent. only. 

Applying this to Mr, G. H. Darwin’s returns, we have a total 
of 2301 deaf-mutes, of which 93 were born from marriages be- 
tween first cousins, and represent (%3=) 62 families; while 
_ [Vol. CVIII. No, CCXIV.]—New Series, Vol, LIL. No, II. 25 
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the remaining (2301 — 93 =) 2208 deat-mutes represent 2208 
families. On a total then of (2208 + 62 =) 2270 families 
represented, only 62 or 2°7 per cent. proved harmful to the 
offspring. That is, there is less probability of a marriage 
between first cousins producing a deaf-mute than a marriage 
between persons who are not related by nearly half per cent., 
even though we take the proportion of first-cousin marriages to 
others as low as 3 per cent. 

We must, of course, be careful not to deduce too much from 
these figures, which are too small to settle the question at all 
satisfactorily. At the same time, they are valuable as an in- 
dication ; for though we have other statistics on the same sub- 
ject elsewhere, we cannot apply them, since we do not know the 
proportion of all consanguineous niarriages to other marriages. 
Whatever Mr. G. H. Darwin’s inquiries may be worth, as far as 
they go (and they were extended to deaf-mutism, sterility, low 
vitality, and superior mental and physical power), they show that 
at least there is no danger from marriages between first cousins. 
Thus, Mr. G. H. Darwin obtained information concerning 366 
families who had furnished deaf-mutes to asylums, of which 
eight were unions between first cousins, or barely 2:2 per. cent. 
Again, by counting the children of cousins in Burke's ‘‘ Landed 
Gentry and Peerage,” he found that not only were marriages 
between first cousins more fertile, but the children of cousins, 
even if they contracted a non-consanguineous marriage, were 
also more fertile than the average. If we put the average 
number of children per non-consanguineous marriage at 2°2, 
that where one parent is the offspring of cousins will be 23, and 
where the marriage is-between cousins the average will be 24. 
Mr. G. H. Darwin thinks that this slight preponderance in favour 
of consanguineous marriage may be due to accident, since much 
of his data is founded on estimate ; but we think he is wrong 
here, and undervalues the accuracy of his results. According 
to Oesterlen, 20 per cent, of all marriages in Great Britain were 
barren in the year 1851; Simpson found 11°7 marriages in 
Great Britain were barren; Dr. West found the average about 
the same; and Dr. Duncan puts it at 15 per cent. Taking a 
low estimate from the last three, we have 12'8 per cent. as the 
average of sterility. As for the prolificness of marriages in. 
Scotland, where the average stands very high, 464 children 
were born per marriage in 1861 ; in England the average is 389; 
in France only 3.1. 

Now Dr. Bemiss collected 833 cases of consanguineous mar- 
riage, of which only 53, or 64 per cent., proved barren; while 
the remaining marriages produced 3942 children, or an average 
of 4°'7 per marriage, barren and fertile. Of 299 cases collected 
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from various authors in a recent work on this subject,* we find 17 
marriages were barren, or 5°7 per cent. We were inclined to 
attribute this superiority in fertility of consanguineous marriages 
to the probability that cousins know more about each other’s 
health before they marry, and also marry earlier, generally, than 
do persons who are not related ; for we know from Dr, Duncan’s 
researches that early marriages are the most prolific. But this 
would not explain the greater fertility of the offspring of cousins 
who marry strangers, if we may venture a deduction from 93 
marriages only; and Mr, G. H. Darwin suggests that since it is 
more likely that consanguineous marriages will occur where the 
family group is large than where it is small, this superior fer- 
tility may be inherited. 

The general result, then, of such statistics as we possess, in 
the absence of a census, points to the harmlessness of marriages 
between near kin. We could bring forward many more figures 
on this subject, all tending to the same point. But in a short 
paper of this kind they could not be properly discussed; nor is 
it necessary, as we conceive that the figures already given are 
quite sufficient in the present doubtful state of our knowledge 
on the true proportion between consanguineous and non-consan- 
guineous marriages. 

The third proof, or the effects of continued intermarriage in 
a small community, is next door to direct experiment, and only 
differs in being less exact. To experiment on human beings, it 
would be necessary to shut up a community, under favourable 
circumstances, and see that they contracted only consanguineous 
and healthy marriages. Luckily, there is a remarkable tendency 
in all animals to separate off into small communities, and 
this tendency is exemplified in the human animal by all 
savage tribes, which refuse to intermarry with their neighbours, 
or have established castes, and in European countries by many 
small communities, The fishing populations dotted around the 
western European coasts regard the peasantry with the greatest 
contempt, and, of course, refuse to intermarry with them. Inland, 
the hostility of neighbouring villages has not long been extinct ; 
and in many parts of Europe there are still spots thus artificially 
or naturally isolated, the inhabitants of which constantly inter- 
marry among themselves. Such instances are particularly valu- 
able in an inquiry of this nature, as the inhabitants not only do 
not cross, but never subject themselves to any change. We 
might give many, but confine ‘ourselves to an account of the 
community at Batz, near Le Croisic, given by Dr. Voisin, who 
carefully inquired into the history of every marriage. 





* See the Westminster Review for October 1875. 
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This commune of Batz is situated on a peninsula, bounded 
on one side by precipitous sea-washed rocks, and shut off from 
the mainland by a salt marsh. The inhabitants number 3300, 
and have but a very limited intercourse with the rest of the 
department (Loire Inférieure). Their character is simple but 
intelligent ; they are reserved to strangers, and drunkenness 
and crime are unknown. Though they have been in the habit 
of closely intermarrying among themselves generation after gen- 
eration, not a single individual suffered from any disease of the 
mind, from deaf-mutism, albinoism, blindness, or malformation. 
At the time of Dr. Voisin’s visit, everybody was related of 
‘course, but 46 marriages were between near relatives, of which 
5 were between first cousins, 31 between second cousins, and 
10 between cousins of the fourth degree. The 5 marriages 
between first cousins produced 23 children, or an average of 4°6 
per marriage ; while the average for all France is, according to 
M. Husson, only 3 per marriage. All these children were 
healthy, but 2 died from acute diseases. The 31 marriages be- 
tween second cousins produced 120 children, or 3°87 per mar- 
riage, none of whom were affected by any congenital malforma- 
tion or infirmity, but 24 of them died of acute diseases. The 10 
remaining marriages produced 29 children, all healthy, but 3 of 
them died of acute diseases. On the whole 46, only 2 marriages 
proved barren, or 4°3 per cent.; while the average of barrenness, 
as we have seen, stands far higher. 

We see, therefore, that an ignorant community of people, who 
are obliged daily to toil in the unhealthy occupation of collecting 
salt from exposed and foggy salt marshes, may remain healthy not- 
withstanding constant Consanguineous marriages, continued gene- 
zation after generation. It is, indeed, an extraordinary and unfair 
test. For, were it even proved that all nations which married 
exclusively among themselves were dying out, that would be no 
-argument against consanguineous marriage. We might as justly 
-argue, that because the natives of a country where the importa- 
tion of corn, even in famine years, was strictly prohibited, were 
in danger of starvation, therefore that country was infertile. 
‘The truth is, that any restriction on individual freedom is hurt- 
ful in itself, and should be imposed only on the plainest and 
clearest evidence that freedom causes a greater hurt than its 
curtailment would produce. 

In another way, there can be no doubt that a community 
isolating itself, whether consanguineous marriage is the rule, as 
among the Basques, or consanguineous marriage is prohibited, 

as in China, will fall behind less exclusive communities in the 
grand struggle for existence. It requires no demonstration that 
the greater the amount of inter-communication of thought, the 
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greater will be the progress. But consanguineous marriage need 
not hinder the exchange of ideas, Such marriages may be con- 
stant, as among the Jews, and the community may yet hold un- 
restricted intercourse with all the world. Or again, there may 
be impassable barriers between one nation and the rest of the 
world, and yet marriages between near relations be forbidden. 
It is the interference with perfect liberty which is the harmful 
element, whether it acts by forcing or prohibiting marriages of 
consanguinity. 

We regret that the question was not settled once and for ever 
by the census of 1871, and hope that no misguided opposition 
may prevent its solution in 1881. Meanwhile, however, we 
have very various and cogent evidence that such marriages have 
been unjustly accused. We venture to think that Mr. Darwin’s 
work has not settled the question absolutely as regards the 
vegetable world; but should other investigations confirm his 
deductions, it has still to be proved that marriages between near 
kin are harmful in their results, 
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THEOLOGY. 


p* WILLIAM CAESAR appears before the world as the vindicator 

of the genuineness and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. He 
rightly observes that St. John’s Gospel is now on its trial, and is 
recognised as the battle-field of the New Testament.! Twelve years 
have elapsed since we controverted in the “‘ Westminster Review ” for 
April 1865 the claims of this book to be regarded as in any sense an 
apostolic production, and set forth the various arguments in favour of 
the opposing opinion advanced by Baur, Schwegler, Zeller, and other 
representatives of the Tiibingen school. The hope which we then ex- 
pressed that Renan would be induced to reconsider his verdict has 
been realised, and in the thirteenth edition of his ‘ Vie de Jesus,” and 
recently in an article in the ‘“ Contemporary Review,” he indicates his 
acceptance of the heterodox conclusion of the Tiibingen theologians—a 
critical change of which Dr. Cesar does not seem to be aware. In 
general, however, the author states very fairly the history of the con- 
troversy, apprising his readers, for instance, of Keim’s closer approxi- 
mation to the view which assigns a period about the middle of the 
second century as the probable time of the publication of the Gospel, 
Keim having advanced the date from 115 a.p. to 130 a.v. In the 
absence of all direct testimony, the date can only be ascertained within 
certain limits ; inferred, hewever, not by baseless conjecture, but by well- 
grounded combinations. Dr. Cesar, confining himself almost entirely 
to the question and character of the historical testimony which has 
been adduced in favour of the genuineness of the Gospel, has almost 
entirely omitted to grapple with the forniidable series of arguments 
against its genuineness suggested by a searching analysis of its contents. 
Even with regard to the treatment of the question from a strictly evi- 
dentiary point of view, we consider that Dr. Caesar has done but little 
to satisfy those who are not predisposed to be satisfied with his estimate 
of the patristic citations, of which the quantity is far more conspicuous 
than the quality. Faint resemblances afford no proof ; echoes are not 
voices ; documents, the spurious character of which is maintained by 
unimpeachable erudition, may be quoted with wearisome iteration 
without producing conviction. Could we be certain of the correctness 
of Holgenfeld’s date of the “Clementine Homilies,” we should admit that 
in this Ebionitish romance we had probable testimony to the existence 
of the Gospel about the year 160 a.p. Ten years later we have 





1 «The Authorship and Authenticity of St. John’s Gospel.” By William 
Cesar, D.D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 
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apparently a reference to it in a fragment of a work by Apollinaris ; 
but Theophilus of Antioch, 180 a.p., is the first who recognises it as 
the production of John. The apology of Justin the Martyr, perhaps 
as late as 145 a.p., mentions neither Gospel nor author, but has un- 
doubtedly numerous passages which sound like reverberations of the 
teaching of St. John, but which, unfortunately, rather imply an inde- 
pendent version of the doctrine of that Gospel, and which might have 
been derived from traditionary sources, or from the contemporary 
Christian philosophical movement. Earlier than Justin is the pre- 
tended testimony of the Gnostic Basilides about 125 4.p. Dr. Cesarhere 
fortifies his position by quoting the words of Mr. Matthew Arnold “in 
reply to those who allege that Hippolytus mixes up the deliverances 
of the founder of a school with those of his followers.” Mr. Arnold 
avers that the author of the ‘Philosophoumena,” attributed to 
Hippolytus, distinguishes . between the dicta of Basilides and the 
assertions of his disciples. To the authority of a clever amateur 
theologian like Mr. Arnold we are content to oppose that of veteran 
divines and scholars such as Strauss, Zeller, Davidson, and others. 
Fifteen years have elapsed since we read the “ Philosophoumena,” and 
we cannot now revert to its pages for verification or disproof of Mr. 
Arnold’s imperious affirmation, but we will quote, in our turn, words 
from a competent witness, which show how different was the impression 
made on the mind of that witness, after due inquiry, from that which 
Mr. Arnold’s examination of the work has left on his own mind. Dr. 
James Martineau, in his “ Studies of Christianity,” pp. 254, 255, tells 
us that this argument, as stated by Bunsen, appeared to him quite con- 
clusive, “but,” he adds, “ great was our disappointment on reading the 
account in the original to find no evidence that any extract from Basi- 
lides was before us at all. A general description of the system 
bearing his name is given, but with no mention of any work of his, no 
profession that the words are his own, and even so little individual 
reference to him, that the exposition is introduced as being a report of 
what ‘Basilides and Isidorus and the whole troop of these people 
falsely say.” This verdict Dr. Martineau justifies by three examples 
of irregular citation, which are in our opinion conclusive. Even if it 
were established that the Gospel was in existence before 130 a.p., it 
would not follow that it was written by the Apostle whose name it 
bears. The irreconcilability of the narrative of the Fourth Gospel with 
the Synoptical narrative; the speculative character of the opening 
chapter, which takes us at once into the Gnostic circle of ideas, the 
Logos doctrine, the Paraclete doctrine ; the discrepancy between the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel as to the time of the Last Supper, so 
courageously admitted by Ebrard, the well-known champion of ortho- 
doxy, and numerous other peculiarities, are considerations which will 
eventually be found too powerful for the logic of Dr. Casar, whose 
statement of the view which he adopts we nevertheless welcome as a 
contribution to the discussion of the problem of the authorship and 


authenticity of the Gospel. 
The “ Epistle of Barnabas” contains textual coincidences which may 
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or may not imply an acquaintance with some of the New Testament 
writings.2 The Rev. William Cunningham, whose dissertation deserves 
a respectful mention, sees in the quotation iv. 14 a probable reference 
to St. Matthew’s Gospel. From the errors and misapprehensions which 
the Epistle betrays, Mr. Cunningham concludes with certainty that it 
could not be written by a companion of St. Paul. Singularly enough, 
he agrees with Weizsacker in assigning its appearance to the time of 
Vespasian, though even to him it seems at first sight to be absurdly 
early, The best recent critics all place it in the period 119-131 a.p. 
There are two characteristic chapters in the letter which help to de- 
termine its date, One is iv. 14, where the ten kings are the Roman 
emperors down to Domitian inclusive, Vitellius perhaps being 
omitted, and where the weak old Nerva is the little king who is 
regarded as terminating the rule of the three dread Flavii. The 
second passage is xvi. 4, where, in the expectation of the rebuilding of 
the Temple, Volkmar, Miiller, and Keim find a distinct reference to the 
time when the promise of Hadrian, about 119 a.D., raised the reviving 
hopes of the Jews to their highest pitch. The advanced theology of 
the Epistle, and in particular the citations from the 4th Book of Esdras, 
if, as generally held, this apocrypbal book was written towards the 
close of the first century, are in our judgment fatal to the early date 
which Mr. Cunningham claims for it. Nor is his interpretation of the 
ten kings, including, as it does, Julius Cesar, more satisfactory than 
Volkmar’s, which, on the principle of accommodation, perhaps, omits 
Vitellins. The genealogical record at the commencement of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew exhibits more than one instance of a 
coercive accommodation or miscalculation of this kind. We regard it 
as certain that the Epistle of Barnabas was written at the earliest 
about 118 a.p., at the latest about 130 a.p. Besides a dissertation of 
much merit, the little work before us contains the Greek and Latin 
text as usually published by Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, with 
appropriate annotations, and a readable version in English of the 
original document, 

Another specimen of translation, a revised version of “ Isaiah,” by Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe, the well-known author of the “ History of Egypt,” 
carries us back into the Old Testament period.? Mr. Sharpe has given 
his readers a running accompaniment of historical notes, which often 
furnish valuable explanations of obscure passages, His renderings, so 
far as we have tested them, are correct and picturesque, but he some- 
times expresses himself with a certain hermeneutic exclusiveness, a3 
though there could be only one possible equivalent of a difficult 
Hebrew word; as xviii. i., where he interprets the land of the winged 
Tsaltsal as that of the venomous fly, the Glossina morsitans, while 
several rival meanings might be adduced. The translator is also far 
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too decided in his application of prophecy. He refers chapter xix. to 
the time of Ptolemy Philometor, with a minute appropriation of detail 
which is more curious than convincing. We cannot accept his chro- 
nological arrangement, though we commend its ingenuity. In his 
recognition of more than one unknown prophet, especially of the 
patriot prophet of the Captivity, as so many contributors to the Book 
of Isaiah, he is undoubtedly right. The fatal error of the volume is 
the identification of the “servant of the Lord” with Zerubbabel; of 
his messenger with Jeshua. Again and again the prophet acts as his 
own expositor. The servant of Jehovah is repeatedly identified with 
Israel or Jacob. The collective people—idealised Israel—is the 
mystical servant and messenger of the predictions of the restoration or 
return from Babylou. 

A more ambitious attempt at translation has been made by 
the authors of “The Revised English Bible.”* Following the 
authorised version, it is far more correct than it. It seems, 
however, timid in its renderings. In Isaiah vii. the demonstrative 
article is an improvement, but the old orthodox rendering “ virgin,” 
instead of damsel or young girl, is preserved. In Job xxix., the 
sufferer’s desired days are still compared to the “sand;” and even in 
the margin the more appropriate Phenix is not recognised. In the 
obscure passage, Job xix., the true rendering “without” my flesh is 
acknowledged, though only in a note. The version before us, con- 
taining both the Old and New Testament, is offered to the public 
merely as provisional, and as such may be consulted. Its portability 
recommends it. 

A “ Vindication of the Christian Religion,” by Gottlieb Joss,° insists on 
the necessity of reconciling a devout life with science, and demanding 
freedom from dogmatic restriction ; regards Christianity as the realisa- 
tion of the spirit of Christ, and as the inclusion of all nations in the 
bond of peace. The ‘“ Encyclopedia” of Dr. Doodes® relates to the 
methodology of the Christian faith ; to the literature, the historical, 
dogmatic, and practical theology of that religion. 

With the fourth volume of the “System of Positive Polity” of 
Auguste Comte ends the arduous enterprise of Dr. Congreve and his 
colleagues, who have now furnished the public with a carefully exe- 
cuted English version of their master’s second great work, further 
described as a “ Treatise on Sociology Instituting the Religion of Hu- 
manity.”? Dr. Congreve, the translator of this the concluding volume, 
appears to have achieved his difficult task with the success which is 
the result of consecutive and thoughtful study. Here and there 
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improvements indeed may be possible, as p. 407, where the substi- 
tution of the verb “‘to restore” for the substantive restoration would 
prevent the obscurity which attaches to the double verb, “ proposed to 
abolish.” It is, however, with the work itself rather than the char- 
acter of the translation that we are concerned here. Regarding society 
as gradually breaking up and as destined to take new forms ; believing 
the metaphysical method futile, the theological disproved by critical 
research and philosophical argument, we are naturally inclined to give 
the “ System of Positive Polity ” a sincere yet hesitating welcome. In the 
continued decay of theological faith we see nothing that can serve to 
concentrate thought, animate sentiment, or regulate action but the 
religious ¢deal which the Positivist philosophy presents—“ the human 
race conceived as a continuous whole, including the past, the present, 
and the future.” ‘To Comte’s doctrine of subjective immortality, the 
growing influence of individual action or intellect on the subse- 
quent life of mankind, we likewise subscribe, as also to that of the 
secondary interest and solace which the sense of that influence and the 
contemplation of the future of the race in our opinion undoubtedly 
afford ; though we should be only too glad to unite with this faith in 
individual subjective immortality a faith in personal objective immor- 
tality, —a faith which, as Lord Macaulay asserted, all philosophers, from 
Plato to Franklin, appear to us to have failed deplorably to demon- 
strate. If, however, we accord a welcome to these doctrines of the 
new synthesis, we are by no means inclined to assent to the numerous 
sociological speculations, suggestive, ingenious, and poetical as they 
often are, which abound in the volumes of a thinker whose fanciful 
vivacity too often rivals the profundity of his intellectual generalisa- 
tion. To his rejection of representative government ; to his schemes for 
the amelioration of the working classes ; to his conception of woman’s 
true position; to his theory of marriage, which admits separation, 
though not divorce, save in*one single instance ; to his doctrine of eternal 
widowhood ; and his claim of constant sacerdotal intervention, we are 
stongly and irrevocably opposed. His ritual or ceremonial system, 
again, is one with which we have little sympathy; his imaginative 
animation of the heavenly bodies and even of space ; his conception of 
the three goddesses, Materiality, Vitality, Humanity; his Utopia of 
the Virgin Mother, &c., are extravagances which rival a poet’s dreams 
or a mystic’s visions. We are far from saying, however, that this 
remarkable volume of the “ Politique” has not considerable value for the 
student. It is a sort of modern Plato’s “‘ Republic,” and amid much 
that is wild and untenable, we find also noble thoughts and admirable 
provisions, Comte’s requirement that every landlord, in the future, 
should be the superintendent of his own estate; his recommendation 
of the systematic adoption of children; his suggestion of an order of 
chivalry, composed of the morally best and most generous of the rich ; 
his insisting on the freedom of bequest beyond the pale of the family ; 
his devotion to a cherished memory or an ennobling ideal ; his sense 
of the worth of the sociable inferior animals, our friends and allies, 
and of our duties towards them, are so many principles which we can 
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discuss or prescriptions which we can accept. Nevertheless Comte’s 
chief claim to our admiration and gratitude must be referred to his 
great philosophical work, the “‘ Course ” or “‘ System of Philosophy.” His 
review of the sciences ; his law of the progress of human thought in 
its triple modification ; his magnificent historical analysis, though pro- 
bably all requiring occasional revision and extension, constitute a car- 
dinal title to our respect. But while we find ourselves unable to 
receive or compelled to censure both method and doctrine in his later 
work, we must not forget to acknowledge the great service which he 
has rendered us in indicating at least a basis for sociology, and even in 
advancing the study itself. Comte has been called hard, yet he has writ- 
ten, “ The kingdom of humanity is a kingdom of love perfecting our 
inward satisfaction by co-operation from without.” He has been stigma- 
tised as an intellectual all-in-all; yet he says, “ Art satisfies the deeper 
wants of our nature better than science.” He has been denounced for a 
narrow scientific utilitarianism, yet he has prescribed for all persons, of 
both sexes and of every degree, a knowledge of the entire series of 
the abstract sciences more systematic and more philosophical than 
that which the most highly instructed men and women now possess, 
besides enforcing the study of the two principal ancient and the five 
principal modern languages. However true, therefore, it may be that 
Comte does unduly subordinate science to sociological necessities, it 
must yet be allowed that no man before his time had ever so true a 
conception of the intellectual renovation which awaits the race, or ever 
so manfully and so splendidly asserted the claims of a scientific philo- 
sophy as the only possible explanation of man and the world, to the 
exclusion of the views of the theologian or the chimera of the meta- 
physician. 

Mr. Clark Braden, of Abingdon College, Illinois, should his eyes 
have glanced condescendingly over our notice of Comte’s fourth 
volume, will at once anticipate our judgment of his own book. The 
‘‘ Problem of Problems” is an attempted vindication of the old theology, 
and the leading biblical conceptions which even liberal clergymen in 
Europe are no longer eager to defend. It is also a ferocious onslaught 
on the teaching of eminent scientific men. According to an American 
sympathiser, Mr. Braden’s previous “training enables him to deal very 
decisively with Darwin, Mill, Huxley, Draper, Tyndal, and the like, 
whom he cuffs and mauls about in his book without the slightest 
mercy.” This Reverend Mr. Thwackum, according to another eulo- 
gist, attacks modern scepticism in its weakest point—the problem 
of life and creation ; and shows that as “one swallow does not make a 
summer, so one of Huxley’s fossil horses does not override the Mosaic 
cosmogony.” How vigorously this theological Bombastes Furioso 
lays about him may be inferred from his tremendous flagellation of 
the bigot Huxley and the treacherous Tyndal, though in the case of 
the latter such"exemplary punishment was quite unnecessary, as “ the 
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religious world had already taken the marauder in hand and chastised 
him, and handed him back to his disciples a sadder and it is to be 
hoped a wiser and a better man.” Darwin, again, we are told, dis- 
plays an utter abnegation of all reason and sense, as not a single fact 
can be produced in favour of his hypothesis. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
too, seems past all hope, for as the Orbdilius plagosus of Abingdon 
College cannot literally “use the rod, he cannot cure him,” as the boy 
in the story was cured who would not say A! Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Lewes scarcely fare better at the hands of the reverend castigator. In 
fact, his pen, says an admirer, “is never tipped with mercy ; his exegesis 
is as strong and serviceable as a pair of English hobnailed shoes.” 
“None of your German mysticism,” continues the immortal Mouser in 
the “ Record and Evangelist.” “‘ He will away with your dreams; and 
as for your speculations, slash goes the knife, and the gash is fatal!” 
We are so entirely opposed to the doctrine of intuitions, fundamental 
principles, &c., &c., upheld by this godly and omniscient prize-fighter, 
that even if we could afford the space, we should decline to discuss 
the problem of problems based on such a questionable foundation. 
Mr. Clark Braden will easily console himself for our entire disagree- 
ment with him since we repudiate his favourite doctrine of Teleology, 
and “are therefore not capable of being reasoned with, nor worthy of 
one moment’s further notice, for we have bidden adieu to all common 
sense !” : 

In the “‘ Wines of the Bible” we have an instructive and amusing 
work, which owes its origin to the perverse prepossession of those 
advocates of temperance who maintain that “it is an innocent unin- 
toxicating wine which the Spirit of God in His Word commends, while 
it is a deleterious inebriating wine which He condemns.” The author 
of this work, the Rev. A. M. Wilson, has himself abstained for more 
than thirty years, and habit and association would naturally incline 
him to favour the “unfermented theory.” Investigation, however, has 
constrained him reluctantly to conclude that, so far as the wines of the 
ancients are concerned, unfermented wine is a myth. To a perverse 
theory, forced into special prominence by recent discussions on the 
wine of the Communion, we are indebted for a disquisition on the 
wines and wine-drinking of the ancients, not only in Judea, and 
Greece, and Rome, but Persia, Ethiopia, China, India, Greece, and 
many other countries, The different qualities of wine and different 
processes of wine-making, filtration, inspissation, depuration, are 
described with a remarkable richness of illustration, and after ample 
if not exhaustive research. In our judgment Mr, Wilson has signally 
triumphed over the champions of the theory which he opposes, 
abundantly showing that the wines of the ancients, Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, and Hebrew, were all fermented beverages, and that such 
beverages were necessarily used in the celebration of the Passover, the 
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Lord’s Supper, and the Agapz of the early Christian Church. Even 
the passum or raisin-wine, one of the beverages allowed to women, 
but also noted by Martial as the wine of the poor man, is shown by 
citations from Mago and Columella to have been a fermented liquor. 
Victorious as Mr. Wilson really is in his argument, his opponents 
will of course be of the same opinion still—prejudice, not reason, 
inspiring the logic which furnishes their conclusions, 

We have before us several volumes of what we have formerly 
denominated fossil theology, which out of courtesy we will parti- 
cularise. Mr. James Cross,! rejecting the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh or body from the grave, does not reject the scriptural 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and in a long dialogue 
between John and Ralph endeavours to make good the distinction. 
Beginning with Adam, he ends with the beast, the false prophet, the 
white horse, and Daniel. There is much curious matter in Mr. Cross’s 
little volume, and those whom it does not instruct it may at least 
amuse. Rev. John P. Norris has written ‘ Easy Lessons addressed to 
Candidates for Confirmation” of a peculiarly fossil character ; and 
Edward Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield proposes numerous “ Questions 
Illustrating the Thirty-Nine Articles” like a Dean of the old school.!* 
For example: Methuselah lived three hundred years in Adam’s life- 
time, and Shem lived one hundred ‘years with Methuselah and one 
hundred with Abraham; so that there were but two links between 
Adam and Abraham. Such theology, in our Broad Church days, is 
too palzozoic we are sure for a Dean of the new school, and laymen 
therefore may be excused for declining to accept it. 

To those whom it concerns we may commend the “Liber Precum 
Publicarum,” !* a translation of the Common Prayer-Book by William 
Bright, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, aud P. Goldsmith 
Medd, both Oxonians. The version before us accords in general with 
the “Exempla Recensionis” of 1661, commonly called the ‘Sealed 
Book,” in which the articles of Faith and Religion are found wanting. 
The translators give notice that the word “ priest” is rendered presbyter 
where it refers to the three orders of the ministry; sacerdos when 
ministerial functions are in question. In an appendix we find the first 
Reformed Liturgy, 1549, the Scottish Liturgy, and the Liturgy of the 
American Church, all in Latin. 

The movement in India, known as the Brahmo Somaj, of certain 
reformers advocating a kind of Theism, is the subject of a new number 
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of the German serial on questions of the day.1* Mr. William Whitby, 
a claimant under the Irish Church Act, calls attention to what he con- 
siders the abuses of the Church Temporalities Commission ; maintains 
that the assassination of Sisera was the result of God’s contrivance ; 
and, in attempting to rebut Mr. Jellett’s ‘ absurdity,” only exposes his 
own ignorance.!® In “ Twenty-one Years.of St. George’s Mission,” the 
Rev. C. F. Lowder gives an account of its origin, progress, and works of 
charity.16 “A Layman’s Legacy, in Prose and Verse,” consists of selec- 
tions from the papers of Samuel Greg, the brother of the well-known 
writer, a pious Unitarian, a manufacturer by vocation, a kindly, thought- 
ful, and liberal man, whose excellences are attested by the Rev. James 
Martineau, Rev. Stopford Brooke, and Dean Stanley, whose prefatory 
letter to Mrs. Greg introduces the volume.!’ “Christian Politics ” by 
the Rev. Julius Lloyd, contains no systematic illustration of the appli- 
cability of Christian ethics to the reconstruction of society, but it 
appears to be tinctured by the liberalism which has grown fashionable 
with a section of the clergy.18 For instance, we are required to venerate 
Buddha’s name, together with those of Socrates and Marcus Aurelius. 
The ‘Church of Thibet” by Mr. Wordsworth, Principal of Elphinstone 
College, is a thoughtful lecture by a writer who holds that Christian 
supernaturalism is slowly dying out in educated Europe.!® Mr. 
Wordsworth’s statement of the historical analogies of Buddhism and 
Christianity appears to have alarmed Christian apologists in India. 
The “ Journey to Emmaus” is an anonymous production, in which 
the negative result is attained that nothing which Jesus had done or 
taught induced the apostles to believe that He was equal to the Father 
as touching the Godhead.” In ‘ Christian Unity,” Dr. Flint, Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, opposes to ritualistic 
uniformity and ecclesiastical polity the spirit of love and peace, and a 
true union between Churches as a growth rather than a direct aim.?! 
A similar comprehensivehess of creed seems to manifest itself in the 
“ Basket of Summer Fruit,” by Miss Dora Greenwell, to which we 
find Madame Guyon and Richard Baxter contributing each their 
** Apple of Gold.” But is not the authoress too comprehensive when 
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she dedicates her basket of Catholic and Protestant dainties to the 
“‘ American Evangelists who lately visited England ?” 2 

‘There seems a growing tendency in the vindicators of Christianity 
to elevate sentiment and practical piety above doctrine, without, it 
may be, rejecting or even disparaging the latter. The author of the 
‘ Gospel of tiie Nineteenth Century,” while he recognises the miraculous 
element and the Trinitarian confession, curiously enough makes Mill’s 
conception of Christ his starting-point, declares the perfect human 
example of the Founder of the Christian religion to be the great cen- 
tral truth of Christianity.** In the course of his exposition he quotes 
also a long passage from Mill. Now we do not dispute his right to 
do this, but we submit that it is a significant mark of the gradual 
transformation which Christianity seems destined to undergo. Indeed, 
our author himself looks forward to the good time coming, “‘ when the 
elaborate definitions which have been rendered necessary in former 
days by the old warfare between Reason and Faith shall be no more 
needed than the walls and fortifications which now surround some of 
our ancient cities. In this opinion we are confirmed by a thoughtful 
and eloquent volume of addresses and sermons by A. P. Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster.** In these addresses the chief stress is laid on 
the recognition of God’s unity, man’s immortality, and a pious and 
beautiful life. The volume abounds in literary allusions, sympathises 
with all forms of excellence, appreciates the glories of Shakespeare, 
Newton, Luther, Wellington; quotes Goethe and Sydney Smith; 
admires the wise humour, the sagacious penetration, the tender pathos 
of Robert Burns; admits that the early chapters of Genesis contain 
many things at which the man of science may stumble; repels the 
blind tradition which once involved the authorship of the Psalter, the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Isaiah in artificial monotony, and contends 
that “a clearer glimpse into the nature of the Deity was granted to 
Spinoza, the excommunicated Jew of Amsterdam, than to the com- 
bined forces of Episcopacy and Presbytery in the Synod of Dordrecht.” 
Here we have at least a Dean of the Neozoic period, with a surprising 
elasticity of theological consciousness, courageous utterance, and a fine 
catholic sympathy. 

Catholic in a very different sense is that “last flower of Catholic 
love,” Father Newman, whom Englishmen of every creed and no 
creed, for some reason perhaps incapable of being translated into 
words, agree in honouring. For honoured beyond all doubt in our 
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opinion is this high-hearted, accomplished, and genial person. A 
scholarly man but no distinguished scholar; an author of merit but 
not the producer of any great work ; a writer of poetry but not a poet 
of a high order ; a leader of men by a strange personal ascendancy, but 
a leader who, from our point of view at least, must be pronounced a 
blind guide, resolutely shutting his eyes to the true light of heaven to 
carry men back into the old black shadows of the night of ignorance; 
while in some respects we have strong sympathies with Dr. Newman, 
we are quite unable to regard him with that loving veneration which 
many, though not of his communion, offer him. His catholic teaching 
includes the developed doctrine of the Holy Trinity, original sin, the 
necessity of grace and eternal punishment. With him, not religion but 
theology is the fundamental and regulating principle of the whole 
Church system, and revelation is the central and essential idea of 
Christianity. Dr. Newman tells us that science forcibly imposes upon 
categorical statements of Scripture a figurative interpretation, and 
thus unconsciously illustrates that evasion or concealment which, 
as he rightly says, lawyers, physicians, politicians, priests, in short, 
society itself, practises, seeing that “from the time that the Creator 
clothed Adam concealment is in some sense the necessity of our state.” 
Dr. Newman, indeed, would not consider this evasion but legitimate 
interpretation, while as good men as Dr. Newman would contend 
that it was a perversion of truth, a theological trick to save appear- 
ances, though not felt to be such by those who contrive or accept the 
unnatural and distorting gloss. The reprint of the ‘“‘ Via Media,” the 
work which suggests these observations, is a new edition of an essay 
on the Anglican Church published forty years ago. The reproduction 
of this work is regarded by its author as a painful necessity, It was a 
vindication of Anglicanism and an impeachment of “ Romanism.” It 
appears now as a refutation of the wa media once held to be the 
way of truth, but long since abandoned in confusion and distress. In 
the reprint Dr. Newman is sanguine that he has been able to reduce 
uncatholic elements in the earlier edition to the form of answerable, 
and indeed satisfactorily answered, ‘‘ difficulties.” The book itself he 
disavows, hopes that no reprint of it will ever be made, or, if it is made, 
that “the reprint of his first thoughts will in fairness be allowed to 
carry with it a reprint of his second.” 

Holding the existence of certain laws of development in the history 
of religion, in particular convinced that “the religious spirit loves to 
conceal its deepest mysteries and its most fruitful germs in the 
calyx of richly-coloured apocalyptic imagery,” Dr. Otto Pfleiderer 
sounds a note in seeming unison with Dr. Newman.”* But the spirit 
which animates the two divines is a very different one. The German 
theologian professes, as Dr. Newman might profess, to reconcile 
scientific theology with the Christian Church. But he does this in a 
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way which would not be even a via media for Dr. Newman. The 
cures which the Englishman would regard as miraculous the German 
attributes to a heroic faith which, in some instances at least, has a 
reviving and strengthening effect on the physical organisation of the 
sick. Then, again, in the critical domain Dr. Pfleiderer would shock 
Dr. Newman, for while, more conservative than Baur, the former 
believes First Thessalonians, the Epistle to Philemon, and that to the 
Philippians to be genuine, he pronounces the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and the three pastoral Epistles to be unqualifiedly spurious, and Second 
Thessalonians and Colossians spurious with qualifications. Once more 
Dr. Pfleiderer finds in all the chief points of St. Paul’s doctrine an un- 
solved antagonism, which must surely be fatal to the Catholic unity of 
the faith. In particular, the Lschatology of St. Paul is incapable of 
being moulded into a coherent representation of his views. He declares, 
too, that Paul, together with the entire Primitive Church, expected the 
speedy return of Christ to the earth in a visible form to undertake the 
management of His kingdom, which, as the German divine understands 
it, is hardly the doctrine, as regards St. Paul at least, which Dr. New- 
man would consider Catholic. ‘‘ Paulinism,” for such is the name of 
Dr. Pfleiderer’s contribution to the history of Christian theology, is not 
a biography nor literary introduction, but an exposition attempting to 
show how Pauline doctrine came into existence, and what is the 
particular significance of each portion, One volume only of the work 
is before us, as translated by Mr. Edward Peters for the enterprising 
publishers and promoters of “The Theological Translation Fund.” 
It is worthy of attentive perusal. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


ie appearance of a “ Philosophical Library” amongst us is a 

gratifying proof of the spread of speculative interest in England. 
What, indeed, the “ Library” intends to do is not yet altogether evi- 
dent. Will it, like its well-known counterpart in Germany, present us 
with editions of the more important thinkers of modern times, and 
translations of the more distinctive works of Plato and Aristotle? or 
will it occupy itself with current controversy? We trust it will do 
both. But in any case, the series, if destined to be successful, should 
be intrusted to an editor whose name would be sufficient guarantee of 
the intrinsic merit of the books that might appear within the “Library.” 
Meanwhile we must add, the publishers, in commencing the new series 
with Lange’s “ History of Materialism,” have shown themselves thor- 





1‘ History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Importance.” By 
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Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. In Three Volumes, Vol. I. (The English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. I.) London: Triibner & Co, 1877. 
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oughly alive to the kind of books which it is desirable to introduce to 
English readers. 

The merits of Lange’s “ History” have been too long recognised by 
students of philosophy to need to be recounted here. The lucid style, 
the impartial standpoint, the critical insight of the original, render it 
well worthy of the labour of translation. But these virtues, great as 
they are, must not blind us to the real defects and blemishes within 
the work, The very impartiality of Lange’s “‘ History” is attained 
only at the expense of lowering philosophy to the position of a*mere 
subjective interpretation, whose formule are nothing? but fictions 
necessary to satisfy our tendency to unify and comprehend phenomena. 
The Kantian basis on which Lange writes becomes in his hands too 
often merely an organ of general scepticism, if not, indeed, of actual 
nihilism. While also Lange maintains that Materialism, like every 
other philosophy, has no claim to objective value, he bestows upon it 
throughout an amount of admiration which he never gives to the 
idealism of a Plato or a Hegel. Nor, comprehensive though his work 
is, can it be said to be either exhaustive or trustworthy. It seems 
rather a misnomer to give the name of “History of Materialism ” 
to a work which gives no account of Heraclitus, and takes little 
notice of the physical investigations of Aristotle; and Democritus is 
perhaps not the only thinker whose views are formulated with a 
systematic conciseness such as the existing fragments of his writings 
scarcely warrant. It is to be regretted, also, that the author nowhere 
clearly stated to himself what meaning was to be attached to the sub- 
ject of his study. The neglect to define strictly what was to be under- 
stood by “ Materialism” leads to an amount of diffuse and aimless 
writing which might otherwise have been avoided. Still Lange’s 
“ History” is a work of real and permanent value ; and Mr. Thomas’s 
translation is in the main a satisfactory substitute for the original. 
His work is not indeed what it might have been. The clear-cut, 
straightforward style of the original is often lost in the cumbrous 
clauses of the English version ; and occasionally a thoroughly German 
sentence recalls us painfully to the fact that it is a translation we are 
reading. Of actual mistakes the volume contains not a few. Amongst 
a number which we had marked, two perhaps will be sufficient to 
display the rather serious ignorance of German which Mr. Thomas is 
unable to conceal. On p. 23 we find, “‘in all the presentations of the 
notion of atoms,” as translation of “be: allen Umbildungen des Atom- 
begrif's ;” and on p. 133, bestdtigt is actually rendered by “ refuted.” 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas will subject his remaining volumes 
to such a revision as will make them a more fitting tribute of respect to 
the many-sided ability of Albert Lange. 

Professor Huber’s brochure * may fittingly be noticed after Lange’s 
“ History.” Huber’s attitude towards Materialism is less sympathetic 
than that maintained by Lange. The Kantian standpoint, which in 
Lange leads merely to an indifference towards every dogmatic form of 
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philosophy, brings Huber to an intellectual idealism which maintains 
the necessary priority of thought to matter, and the consequent fruit- 
lessness of any attempt to derive the phenomena of mind out of 
material combinations. Matter, in fact, Huber teaches, as others have 
taught before him, is necessarily immaterial; it can be nothing but a 
phenomenon of our consciousness. Science itself is possible only on the 
supposition that we can rise above the mere immediate intimations of 
the senses, and so grasp subjective impressions as actual things ; in 
other words, knowledge assumes a permanent self or mind, which, 
under the forms of time, space, &c., remains one amid the fluctuations 
of sensation. Nor does the Neo-materialism which begins by bestowing 
sense and consciousness upon its atoms succeed in overcoming the 
objection which Materialism has to face. ‘“ The modern assumption of 
animated atoms,” says the writer, “is nothing but an attempt to ex- 
plain, by means of conscious phenomena given us in our minds, pro- 
cesses which, in their ultimate causes, are not sufficiently intelligible ; 
in other words, to elucidate the essential nature and efficient causes of the 
objective world of matter out of that which we alone immediately know 
and experience—viz., facts of consciousness.” Huber’s little work 
contains in small compass a clear and original treatment of the chief 
objections that can be brought against a materialistic and mechanical 
explanation of the universe. 

When Dr. Huber comes to rewrite the little work on Ethics which 
he lately gave us (“‘ Die Ethische Frage :” Ackermann), he may find it 
worth his while to turn some part of his attention to the work Miss 
Simcox contributes to the ‘ Philosophical Library.”* We hope, in 
case he does so, he will find her pages more intelligible than we have 
done. A book marked by greater obscurity of style and more way- 
wardness of thought it has seldom been our lot toread. Miss Simcox, 
in fact, has no consideration for her readers. She throws out her 
thoughts without any regard to the mind’s power of assimilation ; she 
scarcely deigns to tell us what her problem is, or, if she states a ques- 
tion, she answers in its stead some other. These eccentricities are the 
more to be regretted because the work is full of thoughts that indicate 
a subtlety and insight which might, with some little care, have pro- 
duced a real contribution to philosophy. 

The question which Miss Simcox seeks, as we suppose, to answer is 
the not entirely modern problem, How far can the forms of legislation, 
the obligations of morality, and the sentiments of religion be regarded 
as resting cn a natural basis such as science understands by law? 
Spinoza, most people know, was the first to reduce this conception 
of morals and religion to a philosophic system; and the frequent 
references to the “ Ethics” show that Miss Simcox has imbibed most 
thoroughly the sentiments, if not assuredly the method, of the Jewish 
thinker. ‘‘ Unless,” she holds, “ human acts and suffrances are sub- 
ject to law in the same sense as the regular modifications of natural 
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objects, they cannot become matter of knowledge.” Law itself she 
defines with Montesquieu as “‘a statement of constant relations posited 
by the nature of things.” But between this law, as natural and as 
positive, there is not so great a difference, Miss Simcox seeks to show, 
as there is sometimes thought to be. For though the fact that human 
laws can be disputed or disobeyed seems to point to a real difference in 
kind between them and the infallible laws of science, on the other 
hand, it may be suggested “that consciousness and causation are not 
incompatible, and that the sense of constraint, which] undoubtedly 
belongs to human law, is most intelligible if conceived as the mere 
addition of consciousness to a real causal or fixed order of relations, 
as, in fact, the consciousness of causation.” This naturalistic theory of 
law and obligation leads to a corresponding explanation of ethical 
ideas. The perfection of the race becomes the ideal of a naturalistic 
theory of morals, ‘‘The chief good of every existing thing is to exist 
as fully or perfectly after its kind as it can.” The practical duty of 
man can be, therefore, very shortly stated. ‘Moral conduct may be 
defined in general as conduct conducive to the natural good or perfec- 
tion of the agent, and those persons affected by his action, and the one 
morally right and dutiful way of adding to the happiness which is a 
part of the natural good of sentient beings, is by ministering to their 
perfection, and removing objective obstacles in the way of their sane 
and profitable employments.” Conscience, it follows, can claim no 
lofty origin for its intuitions ; it, or the moral sense, is merely “a 
naturally conditioned appetite for natural perfection.” 

It is impossible to examine here this naturalistic theory of virtue. 
The question is not whether virtue is degraded by being thus regarded 
as a simple natural phenomenon like hunger, or whether the sanctions 
of morality are weakened when the moral judgment is viewed as merely 
natural attraction or repulsion, and we are supposed to condemn 
certain actions simply* by nature, ‘‘ which reasserts itself after every 
accidental disturbance of the normal order, and tends to restore the 
broken harmony.” The real question is, What do we mean by 
nature? And of nature—a term confessedly vague and fluctuating—we 
get no real explanation in the work before us. The same difficulty, 
though in a somewhat altered form, meets us when we proceed to the 
writer’s conception of a natural religion in which the supernatural 
has no place, and God, Spinoza-like, is identified with nature. Still 
the pages in which Miss Simcox sets forth the natural character of the 
religious sentiment in human culture must be allowed to be possessed 
of a peculiar interest. Religion, Miss Simcox holds, is a necessity 
of human nature. “To a thoroughly healthy and energetic nature 
impiety is an impossibility, a self-contradiction ; for if moral good con- 
sists in the struggle after an attainable better, the universe, which has 
imparted strength for the struggle, cannot be felt as bad.” True, Miss 
Simcox grants, nature is often against us, and natural religion owns 
no God making the rough places plain. ‘“ But, though the struggle 
is hard, victory is always possible to the single-minded lover of truth 
and rectitude ;” and when the problems connected with the sphere of 
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government, the end of legislation, the nature of property, the limits 
of competition are settled in a manner harmonising with social and 
individual perfection, as Miss Simcox sketches it in Chapter vii., 
naturalism will have produced an ideal of society in which duty will 
be co-extensive with ability, and no occasion will be offered for the 
wailings of a sentimental Pessimism. 

Pessimism is a subject in which the readers of the “‘ Westminster” 
may be supposed to take some interest. It was in our pages that the 
late Mr. John Oxenford introduced, in 1853, the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer to English readers, and more recently (January, 1876) we pre- 
sented, for the first time in England, the chief results of the philo- 
sophy of Von Hartmann. Mr. Sully’s work‘ discusses the subject at 
much greater length than was possible in either of these articles ; but 
it may be questioned whether his treatment of the question would not 
have been more successful had the amount of space at his command 
been somewhat more limited. As matters stand, his work is painfully 
diffuse and undigested. We learn, indeed, from the preface, that parts 
of it have already appeared in various periodicals, and we suspect that 
the survival of these papers is to blame for much of the patchwork 
appearance that the work now bears. A writer on Pessimism would natu- 
rally, we should suppose, begin by notjng the sources and the grounds 
of Pessimism, but Mr. Sully reverses the ordinary modes of thought, 
and closes his volume with a chapter on this subject. At the same 
time, to make matters worse, the writer commences with a historical 
retrospect of Optimist and Pessimist beliefs, and divides these into 
reasoned and unreasoned. As if any hard and fast line could be 
drawn between the philosophical and literary aspects of such a ques- 
tion ; or as if the real interest of such a sketch should not lie in 
tracing the reciprocal influences exercised by the one upon the other ! 
Surely, most readers will agree with us, the natural order of thought 
would require that the first two chapters should be combined with the 
last into one comprehensive section, tracing and accounting for the 
gradual growth of Pessimist beliefs, until they culminated into regular 
philosophic systems at the hands of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 
With such a plan there would be no need to consider the literary 
characteristics of the two high-priests of Pessimism two hundred pages 
apart from the summary of their lives and doctrines ; and Mr. Sully 
might have found himself enabled to set forth the views of the two 
great Pessimists with somewhat more sympathetic pen than he actually 
does. 

The critical and constructive part of Mr. Sully’s volume strikes us 
as even less satisfactory than the historical. The same false analysis 
that breaks up the unity of the one destroys the continuity and weakens 
the force of the other. Mr. Sully’s criticism of the philosophical 
basis of Pessimism appears to us indeed particularly sound and dis- 
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criminating. He points out the inconsistency between Schopenhauer’s 
realistic view of will and the Kantian basis from: which it started ; 
he doubts whether mental phenomena are ever unconscious ; he re- 
marks, with some degree of justice, that Hartmann’s method is “as 
unscientific as that of any of the teleologists of a bygone century.” He 
shows, clearly enough, the insufficiency of the Pessimists’ analysis of 
pleasure ; and he directs special attention to the{vague sense in which 
Hartmann and Schopenhauer employ will as co-extensive with desire and 
emotional phenomena in general. But it is confusing to find the Pessi- 
mists’ rendering of will examined first as a metaphysical, secondly as a 
scientific conception, and this last, again, considered from the two points 
of view of physical nature and psychology. 

What, it remains to ask, has Mr. Sully to offer us in place of the 
philosophy of despair with which Schopenhauer and Hartmann try to 
drown our souls? The answer must vary according as our logic is 
that of Aristotle and Bacon or that implicitly adopted by Mr. Sully. 
Mr. Sully, in other words, tries, we think, to extract from the premises 
which he enunciates a conclusion which those premises cannot possibly 
support. The worth of the world, he tells us repeatedly, is to be de- 
termined by reference to feeling, or pleasure and pain. “ That is good 
which somehow lessens pain or increases pleasure ; and any moment of 
life and any circumstances of life have a positive value only when the 
sum of pleasure is greater than that of pain.” But this standpoint, 
like others in Mr. Sully’s work, is only stated in order to be presently 
deserted. Life, Mr. Sully allows, cannot be estimated in this hedon- 
istic manner. ‘We must, in the present state of our knowledge, 
abandon the attempt to measure human life directly in terms of single 
pleasures and pains.” Thus, instead of asking “ Does pleasure exceed 
pain?” Mr. Sully goes on to ask, “Is happiness attainable?” Itis 
needless to point out the leap which has here been made, a leap which 
all Mr. Sully’s ingenuity is unable to conceal. Nor does the inconsis- 
tency of Mr. Sully’s position lessen as we proceed. His analysis of 
happiness contains, indeed, nothing which will enlighten much any 
but those whose knowledge of Aristotle’s “ Ethics” is confined toSir Alex- 
ander Grant’s summaries of that work. But in regarding will not as 
the source but as the foe of human misery, in insisting on the “ selec- 
tive control of our life material” exercised by our volition, in conceiv- 
ing happiness “no longer as a bundle of unconnected interests, but as a 
scheme or hierarchy of interests,” Mr. Sully does, indeed, supply the real 
answer to the conclusions of the Pessimist, but he does so at the expense 
of deserting what the world has hitherto agreed to understand by 
hedonism. Mr. Sully’s conception of happiness rests not on feeling, 
but on certain permanent elements which feeling itself cannot supply. 
Though, therefore, we may read with interest much that Mr. Sully 
writes with respect to the actual realisation of -happiness in human 
life, the necessary co-existence of Pessimism and Optimism as at once 
criticising and inspiring human effort, though we may appreciate the 
truth of many of his remarks regarding civilisation and progress, and 
assent to the practical utility of that creed of “ meliorism” which 
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“affirms not merely our power of lessening but also our ability to 
increase the amount of positive good,” consistency and logic require 
us to add that, to enable us to act upon these views, we must provide 
ourselves with an estimate of life altogether different from that which 
Mr. Sully supposes himself to have adopted. 

Dr. Diihring’s volume® deals with the same problem as that dis- 
cussed in Mr. Sully’s work. Diihring’s name is already well known 
in England as that of an independent thinker, not disinclined to criti- 
cise somewhat freely the institutions of social life and the’ endowed 

, machinery of education. But, unlike Schopenhauer and other assail- 
ants of the official philosophy of Vaterland, he is an ardent Socialist, 
with sanguine visions of the future progress of the world. The 
“Worth of Life” may be regarded as one of the loudest counterblasts 
to the Pessimist tendencies prevalent in Germany. The rise of these 
tendencies Diihring traces in his opening chapter. In particular, he 
points out how Darwinism, with its doctrine of a struggle for existence, 
contributed to swell the disposition of the century to view right as 
identical with might. It has become, he holds, the starting-point for 
“the glorification of brutality,” the popular screen for the most un- 
bounded egoism. But, while Diithring views Darwinism with so little 
sympathy, he yet adopts a theory of development in which all the 
forms of outward nature are only means that reach their end in life. 
Life itself he identifies with the presence of sensation and emotion. 
Far from regarding the passions as a source of evil, he looks upon 
them as an indispensable element in human life: they constitute that 
incessant action, those heights and depths of feeling, without which 
existence would be simply death. A law of difference or continued 
variation thus explains to Diihring’s mind many of the stumbling-blocks 
of life. Existence tends to be in all its forms rhythmic, now ebbing 
and now flowing. Through life this change intensifies our several 
impressions. The light of day is clearer for the darkness of the night, ~ 
the work of life more earnest for the goal of death, the sense of plea- 
sure stronger for the contrast which we have in pain. Thus the end of 
life may be said tc lie in keeping up this law of difference, this equili- 
brium between two opposites. Work is indeed the law of nature, but 
happiness is lost at once in the grinding poverty which leaves no room 
for relaxation and the idle luxury which has no interest to exercise its 
faculties.. Such, in outline, are some of the ideas on which Diihring 
rears his sketch of the society of the future. The moralist and social 
reformer will find the volume rich in ideas and suggestive criticism. 
The problems of educational reform and the various questions. that 
connect themselves with the position of woman and the relations of 
the sexes are discussed with that directness which is, perhaps, nowhere 
more required than in dealing with such topics. 

Mr. Reichel solicits “gentle criticism” for his translation of the 
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volume of Zeller’s “History of Greek Philosophy” dealing with 
Socrates and the Socratic schools ;® and we are too alive to the diffi- 
culties and depressing circumstances inherent in the work of the trans- 
lator to refuse his right to be considerately treated. In the present 
instance, it would be uncharitable not to recognise the benefit which 
this translation has conferred on students of philosophy in England. 
Mr. Reichel’s volume may be confidently accepted as an equivalent 
of the historical insight, the scholarly exactness, and even the earnest 
eloquence, with which Dr. Zeller has depicted the life and character of 
Socrates, and traced the development of the Socratic teaching in the, 
Megaric, Cynic, and Cyrenaic schools. At the same time, the work is not 
without passages in which a more accurate rendering would have been 
desirable. Thus, for example, in p. 1, “dependence” is scarce?y the 
equivalent of Vertrauen (confidence) ; on p. 14, einheitliche Anschauung 
is badly reproduced in “admiring contemplation ;” and barbarous 
though the word “standpoint” is, it may be doubted whether it does 
not convey the associations of Standpunkt better than Mr. Reichel’s 
‘‘ platform.” And why did Mr. Reichel not see that on p. 15, note, 
“To. Schl.” was contracted for Io. Schluss, and translate accordingly 4 

“Morals and Religion in History” ’ is a title which leads us to 
expect more from Mr. Marshall than we actually find. In fact, as Mr. 
Marshall considers a science of history to be impossible, “ because 
history is not a repetition of the same phenomena,” it would be marked 
inconsistency in him to supply us with a reasoned statement of the 
development of moral and religious ideas in the mind of man. The 
writer's aim is simpler. He has “strung together” a number of some- 
what loosely connected papers, the first and most important showing 
that just as thought finds at the hand of God an outward expression 
in language, so similarly the moral nature of man would remain unde- 
veloped but for the vivifying power of religion and revelation, Other 
papers deal with the materialised forms which this revealed religion 
underwent in the cults of Zoroaster and Buddha, and the purer aspect 
it assumed in Greek religion and philosophy. Mr. Marshall’s glances at 
Greek ethics will be found instructive by many readers; and he has 
certainly succeeded in giving respectable translations of many of the 
finest passages of the Greek tragedians and Plato. But what acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophy is possessed by the writer who speaks of 
the view that every man is the measure of all things as the doctrine of 
Parmenides ? and why should our eyes be repeatedly shocked by such 
misprints (?) as “‘ Theatatus ” and “‘ Thrasemicus ” 4 

Dr. Beck's little volume*® supplies, in its English version, a clear 
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and consistent account of the mode in which the biblical writers employ 
terms relating to the phenomena of mind. But we fancy that the 
author discovers much more of a system of psychology in Scripture 
than would disclose itself to the straightforward student. His doc- 
trine, for example, that soul is what effects the union of body and 
spirit, and enables them to pass into each other and form the individual, 
seems much “ neater” than anything we find in biblical literature. 
And it is somewhat at variance with the present historical conception 
of the Bible to find a writer viewing it as one single book, and expect- 
ing to discover the same view of human nature in the writings of the 
prophets and in the letters of St. Paul. 

Mr. Magrath’s “Selections”® have reached a second edition; but 
though some six or eight years have elapsed since the extracts were 
first published, they appear still, it is to be regretted, without the notes 
and illustrative essays promised in the first edition of the work. Nor 
does it lessen our regret to find that the want of leisure in a busy life, 
and a hesitation to propound without further consideration views at 
variance with traditional interpretation, are to blame for the absence of 
those aids which would make the work a really useful text-book of 
Aristotelian logic. In its present form, as no one can know better 
than Mr. Magrath himself, the book is really unintelligible to the be- 
ginners, by whom such a work is chiefly used, without the assistance 
of the original “ Organon” from which the different passages have been 
extracted, and on the context of which they often closely depend. 
And meanwhile the “ Selections ” cost considerably more than the sum 
for which the complete work can be purchased in the Tauchnitz 
series, 

Herr Kirchmann’s energy contrasts favourably with the literary 
inactivity for which Mr. Magrath asks to be excused. No one who 
scans the list of books that have been published in the “ Philosophical 
Library” will deny that the editor’s life must have been a busy one. 
And yet within the space of not more than nine or ten years, Kirch- 
mann has translated and commented on the “Metaphysics,” “ Ethics,” 
and “ De Anima” of Aristotle, the “ Novum Organon ” of Bacon, Locke’s 
“Essay,” Spinoza’s “ Ethics,” and a host of other writings. More re- 
cently he has turned his attention to the logical treatises of Aristotle ; 
and now we have a volume of explanatory notes upon the ‘“ Categories ” 
and “ De Interpretatione.” 1” The notes are evidently intended not so 
much for students of the Greek original as for those whose knowledge 
of the “ Organon” is confined to Kirchmann’s own translation. For 
such the notes seem to be excellent: though in many cases a little more 
conciseness would have been desirable. 
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“‘ Thoughts on Logic” ! suggest a method of regarding propositions 
which will not, perhaps, strike formal logicians as so great a novelty as 
it appears to its discoverer. A proposition the author views as “ the 
affirmative expression of a judgment as to the reciprocal relationship 
existing between objects of thought in their entirety ;” and he accord: 
ingly divides propositions into substitutive (denoted by the letter 8), 
exclusive (X), inclusive (N), and Intersective (I). It is needless to 
add that the new analysis removes all kinds of ambiguities, and sim- 
plifies to a degree never yet reached the processes of conversion and 
syllogistic reasoning. ; 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


ROFESSOR HOLLAND’S! lecture on the “ Treaty Relations’ of 
Russia and Turkey from 1774 to 1853” is a useful and some- 
what laborious contribution to the discussion of the present phase of 
the Eastern Question. The date of 1774 is selected as being the date 
of the great Treaty of Kutschouc-Kainardji, which was concluded ‘on 
the 10th of July in that year, and a translation of which is given in 
this volume, from an impression published in French at St. Peters- 
burg in 1775. Professor Holland notices, that the other more re- 
cent treaties, as those of Jassy, Bucharest, Ackerman, and Adrianople, 
have one and all this characteristic in common: the Treaty of Kain- 
ardji is the text upon which they are but commentaries. The Treaty 
of Kainardji contains twenty-eight articles, and is recited to be made 
“in the tent of the commander-in-chief, Field- Marshal Count de 
Roumanyow, near the village of Kutschouc-Kainardji, upon the right 
bank of the Danube.” The treaty makes, as Professor Holland 
observes, ‘a clean sweep of all that has gone before.” The words are; 
‘the two Emperors have agreed to annihilate and leave in an eternal 
oblivion all the treaties and conventions heretofore made between the 
two states, including therein the Convention of Belgrade, with all those 
subsequent to it; and never to put forth any claints grounded upon 
the said convention ;” with one minute exception, however, relating 
to the boundary of Asof, settled by a convention in 1700. The most 
important articles are those which declare that there is to be a per- 
manent Russian Embassy at Constantinople, the staff of which is to 
be protected ; that, besides the chapel of the Minister, a new church 
of the Greek rite may be built at Galata, which is to be under his 
protection, and on behalf of which and of its clergy he may at all times 
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make representations, which are to be taken into friendly consideration 
by the Porte; that the Porte engages always to protect the Christian 
religion and its churches, and to permit pilgrimages; that the islands 
of the Archipelago and the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were restored to the Porte only upon condition of their better treat- 
ment; that each province should have a Christian chargé d’affairés at 
the Porte, and “ these functionaries, notwithstanding their comparative 
want of importance, shall be considered as persons enjoying ai inter- 
national position, that is to say, as protected from all violence ;” and 
that the resident Minister of Russia might, as circumstances require, 
make representations which should be favourably listened to by the 
‘Porte. There was to be unimpeded navigation for the merchant ships 
of both states in all the seas which wash their shores. Professor 
Holland summarises the contrast between the design and spirit of this 
treaty and that of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 in the following way. 
The programme of the Treaty of Kainardji was the gradual advance of 
Russian territory at the expense of Turkey, and the assumption by 
Russia of a special protectorate of the Christian vassal states of the 
Porte. The programme of the Treaty of Paris was the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, the negation of the right of any one power to exercise 
a special protectorate over the Christian subjects of the Porte, and 
the substitution for any such protectorate of the collective guarantee 
of all the powers. 

Events have moved so rapidly in the east of Europe since last 
autumn, that the account of a somewhat hasty journey through Servia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria as far as Constantinople, and back through 
Greece, has not the novelty, nor perhaps the interest, which it would 
have had if published a few months earlier. Nevertheless, it has 
the advantage of being read by a better-informed public, and by one 
which, in the presence of fuller and more carefully digested evidence 
than was at first accessible, may be presumed likely to share in the 
calm judicial temperament of the traveller, Mr. Dudley Campbell.? 
Some of Mr. Campbell’s narrative is extremely lifelike, and its simplicity 
is not without a peculiar charm of its own. Mr. Campbell travelled 
occasionally in the company of Sir George Campbell, M.P., who has 
also given his experiences to the world. The present narrative treats 
very scantily of purely political topics, though the writer, on the whole, 
seems to incline to the belief that Turkish government is hopelessly bad 
everywhere, and that, whatever may be the motives and the results of 
Russian interference, the only relief to the Christian populations must 
come this way. Some of the scraps of purely social description in this 
work are very suggestive ; such as the account of a resident Englishman, 
who had settled down as a Turkish farmer after being an under- 
graduate at Oxford, and gaining a prize there for Greek prose. This 
gentleman thought “‘ there was an excellent opening for Englishmen 
in this line, the only considerable drawback—one which he, however, 
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did not regard as a clear disadvantage—being the absence of conven- 
tional society.” Any one, he said, with ordinary prudence, might 
count on making at least 15 per cent. The greater part of his land 
he had Jet, and found his tenants very conscientious in paying their 
rent. An Englishman, who had been in the country long enough to 
speak on the subject with authority, told Mr. Campbell that there was 
not more than one Turk who had any profound insight into the prin- 
ciples of finance; and, according to this and other informants, the 
Turkish mode of conducting business was most unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Campbell gives a somewhat striking account of Greece as it impresses 
a casual traveller of intelligence. He was assured that brigandage had 
now entirely disappeared from Greece. Stories were told of even persons 
in position having been in the habit of courting the favour of the bri- 
gands. “I heard one man,” says Mr. Campbell, “ I am not sure he was 
not a Minister at the time, who, living in their neighbourhood, thought 
it prudent to conciliate them by occasionally becoming godfather to 
their children; and at elections, so it is said, much courtesy has been 
extended to them by various parties, in order to gain their political sup- 
port.” The local and antiquarian curiosities of modern and ancient 
Greece are touched with a light and sympathetic hand. On the whole, 
this little work belongs to a very commendable and useful class of 
travel literature. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Baker’s’ “ Turkey in Europe” has reached a third 
edition, and the mass of information of an apparently trustworthy 
character which it contains sufficiently explains its popularity. Most 
of the facts concerning the history of ‘ ‘Turkey in Europe,” and the 
administration of the Turkish Empire, are now tolerably familiar to 
the public through the numerous publications which have issued from 
the most opposite quarters, and the incessant communications of “ spe- 
cial correspondents ” of the daily newspapers. But Colonel Baker has 
brought into light some fatts which the smoke of war is apt to obscure, 
and yet which are of a character to lend a more subtle interest to the 
war itself. Thus, one chapter relates to land tenure in Turkey, and 
to the methods of agriculture now in use. By the Turkish law, any 
one may settle upon the waste lands, and, if he pays a fee, varying 
from 9d. to 1s. 6d. per acre, builds a house upon it, cultivates it, 
lives there, and pays tithes for twenty years, he can then get a Govern- 
ment title to his estate, and can make it freehold. In 1867, a law 
was passed granting foreigners the right of holding real property in 
Turkey. All title-deeds now emanate from the Government, and are 
registered. The process of transfer of landed property is described 
as very simple and expeditious. Landed proprietors in Turkey are, 
almost without exception, non-resident, and their estates usually com- 
pose what is called the beylik, or home-farm ; the yeradjees, or tenants 
on the métayer system, which is prevalent over nearly the whole of 
Southern Europe; and the grazings, that is to say, the tenants are 
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permitted to graze a certain number of beasts on the pasture-land, 
which, subject to this right, is let to flockmasters for grazing. The 
drawback to labour in Turkey is the difficulty of getting a man to do any 
work but that which he considers his particular line, so that a plough- 
man will not make a ditch, and a ditcher will not make a fence. In 
Macedonia, a pair of working oxen costs from £12 to £18, packhorses 
from £5 to £8, riding-horses (small) from £10 to £30. Sheep-farm- 
ing pays well in Turkey if properly managed. Cotton is extensively 
cultivated in Macedonia and in many other parts of Turkey, as the 
soil in some parts and the climate are well suited to it, Tobacco 
grows in great perfection in many parts. Vineyards are very exten- 
sive, and the climate is admirably suited to the growth of the vine. 
Silk cultivation is decreasing. Colonel Baker says that the general 
products of Turkey might easily be raised to five times their present 
amount by some energy and honesty on the part of the Government. 
Colonel Baker is, on the whole, disposed to recommend Turkey as a 
field for emigration for the right sort of emigrants. The roads in 
Turkey are, for the most part, merely tracks made by the passage of 
carts and the like over the same ground ; but of late years large sums 
of money have been spent by the Porte in making military roads of 
communication ; but they are, for the most part, useless after their con- 
struction, in consequence of not being repaired. The constant change 
of Government districts interferes greatly with roadmaking. Much 
has been done in the way of telegraphs, and they now extend to all 
the principal towns. Colonel Baker, in speaking of the defence of 
Turkey, says, that the‘numerical superiority of the Russians is so great, 
that the attempt to fight her anywhere near her base would seem to 
be hopeless. ‘The only hope for Turkey is to make every use of the 
natural defences of the country, and to oblige Russia to fight as far 
from her base as possible, and at the same time to harass her commu- 
nications. This is the sort of policy which Turkey has, in fact, been 
pursuing. 

Proposals for England to complete its pecuniary transactions in 
Egypt by buying up the rest of the Suez Canal shares and otherwise 
assuming responsibilities in Egypt come in from so many quarters, that 
it is worth while calling attention to a very condensed pamphlet by an 
anonymous “ Englishman,” * in which a “ Proposal” is “ submitted to 
the people of England,” very characteristic of the general class of such 
proposals, and yet having the somewhat rare advantage of being dis- 
tinctly and specifically explained. The burden of thé whole existing 
Egyptian debt is now, in round numbers, £7,500,000 per annum, 
diminishing to £4,670,000 after 1886. The proposition is, that the 
whole of this debt should be bought by England, on terms that, it is 
said, would be eagerly accepted by the bondholders and the tribute 
assignees, The estimated cost of the Suez Canal is, in this account, 
put down at £20,000,000 ; the estimated payment to the Porte for the 
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reversion. of, the tribute and suzerain rights at £5,800,000; and the 
principal of debt contracted on various terms and conditions, includ- 
ing the value of the Canal shares already purchased by England, at 
£74,200,000—making in all about £100,000,000 guaranteed debt, 
which, at 3} per cent., would cost England £3,250,000 per annum, 
and absolve her from all other liabilities to Egypt. As a merely pecu- 
niary speculation, the transaction seems sound, but the general policy 
of implicating the English Government in transactions of this sort 
cannot he looked at apart from the consideration of the policy of inde- 
finite annexation, which must be argued on its own grounds, 

It would be difficult to name a writer who has done more of late 
years to render political economy a science replete with instruction and 
guidance for the actual exigencies of national existence than the late 
Mr. Walter Bagehot.5 Not only in his systematic treatises, but in his 
cursory articles in the “‘ Economist,” he displayed an almost unrivalled 
capacity for exhibiting truths of the utmost practical moment in a form 
which carried the evidence with it, and arrested the attention while 
it compelled conviction. The republished articles of Mr. Bagehot’s, 
written during last year, on the subject of the depreciation of silver, 
are excellent illustrations of the writer’s style, while they are in them- 
selves,.in spite of the want of continuity, and the unavoidable repe- 
titions incident to the mode of their original publication, invaluable 
contributions. to the discussion of a subject of urgent importance. 
There is appended to the volume Mr. Bagehot’s evidence before the 
Select: Committee of the House of Commons on the depreciation of 
silver, on the report of which Committee some of the articles in the 
‘* Economist,” now republished, were a comment. Mr. Bagehot con- 
sidered that the depreciation of silver as compared with gold which 
has been complained of is due to definitely assignable causes, which 
either are transient in their nature, or, if left to themselves, must 
operate so as to bring their own remedy with them. The most dis- 
tinctly noticeable of these causes are—(1.) The rapidly increased and 
increasing production of silver in the United States, the production 
having been from 1849 to 1858, £10,000 a year; in the year 1859, 
£20,000 ; in 1861,£400,000 ; in 1863,£1,700,000; in1871,£4,600,000 ; 
in 1874, about £7,000,000; and in 1876, £9,000,000. (2.) The 
introduction of a gold currency into Germany in place of a silver one. 
(3.) The altered policy of the States of the Latin Monetary Union, 
comprising France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, by which, 
after recognising a double standard of gold and silver, they suddenly 
refused: to take the “ cast-off” German silver, and limited the amount 
of thesilver they would coin. (4.) The increase in the amount which 
the Home Government draws upon India, the disbursements of the 
Home. Government in the name of India, and charged upon India, 
having risen since the Mutiny from £5,000,000 to £15,000,000, It 
does not appear that the first of these causes can have operated other- 
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wise than by rendering the markets unsettled and sensitive, inasmuch 
as it must remain long uncertain what will be the permanent and 
settled value of silver as estimated by cost of production. Very little 
of the new silver has as yet found its way to England or to India, 
and the prices of commodities in India, as estimated in silver, have 
shown no disposition to rise. The real problem resolves itself into the 
question as to how the individual persons and interests who and which 
for the time suffer by the lowered value of the rupee in the European 
gold market can be helped over the period which must intervene before 
the course of trade between Europe and India drives silver into India 
to pay for Indian exports, now greatly stimulated, and so at once 
creates a fresh demand for silver in Europe, thereby raising its price 
there, and raises, or tends to raise, general prices in India, by which 
fresh silver will be demanded for circulation. ‘The large interest on 
debt and other payments due from India only operate for a time to 
delay this natural adjustment. So much less silver goes to India in 
payment for exports from India, and, therefore, so much must those 
exports be increased before a sufficient flow of silver to India is pro- 
duced to act on the price of silver here, and on general prices there. 
Some of the ablest chapters of Mr.-Bagehot’s work concern fallacious 
and spasmodic remedies for depreciation. 

Mr. William Holms, M.P.,° has done well to publish in a compen- 
dious form his speech in the House of Commons, delivered in April 
last, in support of his motion, “that, in the opinion of this House, 
the incidence of imperial taxation has so changed, that the proportion 
borne by the poorer classes has greatly increased, and ought to be 
diminished by a readjustment of such taxation.” The facts on which 
Mr. Holms based his argument admit of demonstrative proof, and the 
practical conclusion to which he pointed it is ‘difficult to resist. His 
charge against the existing system of taxation is not based on any 
positive injustice, or iniquity, or obvious inexpediency attaching to 
particular taxes, or on the general moral claims to exemption on the 
part of this or that class of the population, or of this or that interest. 
The charge is, that whereas during the past fifteen years taxation has 
been so readjusted as to relieve the pressure upon all classes of society, 
yet the middle and higher classes of society have been relieved to a 
far greater extent than the working classes below them. For instance, 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1873, adopted the estimate that the working classes 
contribute one-sixth of all local rates, and the upper and middle classes 
five-sixths. Lord Beaconsfield, on the same occasion, took the propor- 
tions as one-fifth and four-fifths. Since 1872, the working classes 
have, on this last estimate, been relieved of local rates to the extent 
of £400,000 a year, and the upper and middle classes to the extent of 
£1,500,000 a year. What is taken from the local rates is added to 
the imperial taxes, and this addition has hitherto been entirely on 
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articles of consumption, of which additional tax the working classes 
pay about three-fifths, and the upper and middle classes two-fifths. 
The duties at present levied on articles of food which are of the 
greatest importance to the working classes, such as tea, coffee, cocoa, 
chicory, currants, raisins, and preserved fruits, make in all about 
£4,500,000. Now, Mr. Holms conclusively proves that, owing to the 
mode in which taxes have been remitted, the upper and middle classes 
paid £2,500,000 less, and the working classes £4,000,000 more, during 
each of the three years ending 1876, than they did during each of 
the three years ending 1864. ‘The abandonment of the duties on what 
are, to the working classes, almost necessaries of healthful existence, 
is the policy Mr. Holms advocates as a means of remedying the 
inequality. 

It is difficult not at least to try to deal tenderly with those who are 
constantly starting afresh on Quixotic excursions after economic pana- 
ceas, such as are to be found in the general substitution throughout 
the world of paper money for a metallic currency, and the like. It is 
sufficient to say that Mr. James Harvey,’ in his honest and ardent 
enthusiasm for paper money, has contrived to collect together a good 
deal of curious historical and biographical matter, which serves at 
least to show how hard it has been for the simplest economical prin- 
ciples to make their way, and, where they have made it, to retain any- 
thing like the unquestioned ascendancy which belongs to the truths of 
physical science. Political economy will probably always afford the 
best and fullest reservoir of fallacies for the student of logic in search 
of examples. 

The propriety of publicly discussing the subject of checks on popula- 
tion, and the legal limit within which the advocacy of the use of 
certain classes of checks is permissible, have attracted some attention 
of late through the notoriety accorded to the successful prosecution of 
the publishers of a work-which dealt with the subject of restraints on 
population, and contained implicitly an advocacy of the general use of 
certain checks, Mrs, Simpson’s® paper, read before the London Dia- 
lectical Society—a society which usefully occupies itself with discuss- 
ing questions of moment, the mere ventilation of which is tabooed 
elsewhere—on Malthus’s law of population, brings into relief some of 
the misconceptions which have clouded the argument from the first. 
Mrs. Simpson attacks the reasoning and conclusions of Malthus from 
a very different ground from that of the arrogant and ignorant preju- 
dice which Malthus’s assailants usually occupy. And yet, while Mrs. 
Simpson uses no poisoned weapons, and in no way wilfully misrepre- 
sents Malthus and his economical followers, she indirectly places the 
only part of the so-called Malthusian theory for which Mr. Malthus 
and his economical school are responsible in a false light. Mr. Mal- 
thus’s position was, that all over the world the tendency of population 
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is to increase at a more rapid rate than the means of subsistence; and 
that, in some states of society, particularly among the states of the Old 
World, where land is monopolised and cultivated to the utmost, unless 
some conscious and voluntary efforts are made to repress the increase 
of population, that increase will be constantly arrested by checks 
which will be productive of a vast amount of misery. It is, therefore, 
according to this view, a matter of benevolence, or rather of the barest 
humanity, to endeavour to substitute the less for the more painful 
check. Thus the only question is, what checks had best be chosen, 
keeping in view the interest and happiness of the largest number of 
persons capable of being affected, and not omitting to trace the pro- 
bable indirect moral operation of the general use of any particular 
check? Thus the alternative is not, as Mrs, Simpson’s argument seems 
to treat it, between a society constituted of large families and a society 
constituted of small families, but between two kinds of society, in one 
of which the size of the families generally is adjusted to the means of 
subsistence, and in the other of which the families of the rich are 
subject to no check, and the families of the poor are subject to the 
cruellest possible checks, that is, such as are implied in pauperism, 
disease, and gradual physical degeneration. It is, again, not fair for 
Mrs. Simpson to speak enthusiastically of the value of the presence of 
children as among “the greatest incentives to human happiness and 
improvement,” as though her opponents were less attentive than her- 
self to this consideration, and treated checks on population as other 
than presenting a choice among competing evils. Mrs. Simpson, in- 
deed, herself seems to throw doubt on the economical facts on which 
Malthus’s argument rests, and intimates that it may yet be proved that, 
with the increase of population, the checks upon it are not increasing 
but diminishing. Malthus would, no doubt, have admitted that at 
certain times and in special circumstances, such as the sudden growth 
of new manufactures, this phenomenon might be temporarily witnessed. 
It certainly is not witnessed at present in the leading states of Europe 
and Asia, and thus for more than half the world Malthus’s argument 
applies at once. 

The “ Howard Association” are issuing a very valuable series of 
unpretending pamphlets, giving, in the briefest and tersest language, 
an account of the present condition of the different branches of their 
work, and stating the practical conclusions at which they have arrived. 
On the subject of convict prisons? it is complained that convict gangs, 
as employed in English prisons, have a very mischievous effect as com- 
pared with the separate (but not solitary) system resorted to in 
Belgium, Germany, and Holland. Another equally judicious com- 
plaint is that the English system is too exclusively military, the officers 
and warders being very frequently old soldiers. Convict prisons, again, 
are “closed to independent inspection ;” and the principle 5 is laid down 
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that “really reliable and frequent inspection by independent outsiders 
is therefore a sine gua non of good convict prison administration.” The 
Howard Association have also bestowed unremitting attention on the 
subject of capital punishment, with a view to obtaining its general 
abolition, and on the modes of diminishing intemperance. On the 
last topic, Mr. Luke Owen Pike” has reprinted from his “ History of 
Crime” some interesting notices of legislation from the time of 
Edward VI. ‘“ Alehouses were the subject of an Act in this reign, 
commonly known as the Act touching the keepers of tippling-houses, 
and offences under it may be found without difficulty on subsequent 
rolls.” A curious account is also given of the “Gin Act” of the 9th of 
George II.’s reign, by which duties so high as to be prohibitory were 
placed on gin. 

Speaking at the meeting of the Birmingham Branch of the British 
Medical Association, Mr. Gamgee!! reviews the medical charities of 
that town, and comes to the conclusion that they are the occasions for 
abuse by the public of the charity of subscribers, of the unpaid medical 
men in hospitals, and of those in private practice. He considers the 
system of free admission to the benefits of hospitals, which has had a 
fair trial in Birmingham, and which he shows to have produced results 
conclusively proving that “the free system applied to any institution 
of limited means, limited staff, and limited accommodation, is not only 
a mistaken but also a mischievous policy” in the midst of a vast 
artisan population. The check of a registration fee he also dismisses 
as worthless and mischievous. And he advocates provident dispen- 
saries as the true means for checking the undue pressure on the 
resources of hospitals. Many readers will earnestly demur to Mr. 
Gamgee’s theory that hospitals exist now less for the relief of suffering 
than for the promotion of “ the advancement of knowledge in all that 
concerns human diseases.” Subscriptions are neither openly asked nor 
given for that. 

Dr. Charles West’s !2 little volume is interesting and valuable for 
its suggestions about the practical organisation of hospitals, especially 
of those for children, of the best-known of which—that in New 
Ormond Street, London—he is the founder and moulder. He dis- 
cusses the various merits of nursing by sisterhoods or otherwise, and 
urges the necessity of the supreme control being secular. It appears, 
from some passages, that Dr. West regrets being in some way excluded 
from the management of the hospital he founded. 

Dr. Wiese,!° late Privy Councillor in the Ministry of Public “ In- 
struction in Prussia,” and an experienced educator, has for five-and- 
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twenty years had an unusually intimate acquaintance with educational 
matters both in England and Germany, and now publishes a series of 
letters from England to friends in Germany, comparing the two systems 
and their results. He would, however, probably object to this use of 
the word “system,” for he finds chaos reigning at least in England, 
though he gladly announces the fact that England is now sharing with 
Germany the anxious effort to solve the principal problems of national 
education in a manner consonant with the national temperament. He 
comments with severity on our present excessive and disastrous reli- 
ance on examinations as a stimulus and a test for the learner. He 
notes our lack of examination in order to ascertain the qualifications 
of. the would-be teacher. He dwells on the dangers to Germany, on 
the one hand, of limiting education to instruction, and to England, on 
the other hand, of giving mere instruction too insignificant a place in 
education. He describes with a grave, and possibly almost uncon- 
scious, irony the preponderance in some English schools of physical 
over intellectual exercises, and says that this is a thing that is not 
likely ever to become possible in Germany. He rates highly the 
manly freedom and self-reliance of boys at English public schools, and 
appears to attribute rather too readily these qualities—so far as they 
are admirable—to those schools, not observing that they exist quite as 
- notably in boys belonging to other classes of society in England. He 
discusses the vexed questions of classical and scientific education, and 
of the sort of literature that should be put into the hands of the young, 
commenting with surprise on the freedom with which Shakespeare is 
given to mere children. Indeed, on all questions concerning the edu- 
cation of boys and young men, his work is most interesting and full of 
valuable experience and sound observation; but on the questions— 
commonly, if erroneously, considered to be different—concerning the 
education of girls, he is decidedly not helpful, discussing them in a 
page or two, written in the spirit of the German male—a species 
which holds itself carefully aloof from the female,—aghast at the 
aspirations of American women, and ardently hopeful that they may 
never appear in the Fatherland. At the same time, he strangely 
acknowledges the power of that self-same woman as a teacher of 
boys. He is somewhat amused at the dread entertained by English 
teachers on all hands of Government or State control or organisation, 
patriotically and reasonably pointing out the benefits derivable from 
it, as well as from a moderate amount of unfettered private enterprise 
alongside of it. The translation is, with a few blemishes, on the 
whole good, 

It is interesting to find in the report of an Italian Minister addressed 
to his own Government a complete and faithful account of the system 
of land tenure existing in England. The account furnished by the 
Italian Minister of “‘ Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce” * is one 
of a series of “‘studies in comparative legislation and statistics, as 
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bearing on landed property in Europe.” The writer has strongly 
possessed himself with a knowledge of his subject, and he treats it, as 
he is bound to do, from a strictly historical point of view. But he 
examines the most recent history as well as the more ancient, and, 
furthermore, scrutinises with great care all the various and most recent 
proposals for reform, especially those for assimilating the modes of 
conveyance of personal and real estate, and for favouring the introduc- 
tion of a system of small proprietors. The bearing of the Irish Land 
Act of 1871 is explained, and the evils of entail and of large estates 
remaining in the hands of encumbered landlords, as well as the 
injurious political influence of the English land laws, are thoroughly 
appreciated. This comparative view of European systems of tenure 
will form, when complete, a valuable work, of the highest authority, 
and it ought to be translated into English under Government authority. 
We have again the pleasure of noticing the elaborate, exhaustive, 
and systematically arranged reports published by the Italian Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce on the “ Progress of Shipping 
in the Principal Ports for the Year 1876,” 2° and on the “ Changes in 
Population for the Year 1875.” 16 
It is a great advantage to political controversy when claims which 
shock all the best-established theories of public liberty and national 
independence are expressed in such clear and intelligible English as 
is employed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster? In a few 
brief and effectively-written chapters, the general title of which is 
“The Independence of the Holy See,” Cardinal Manning endeavours 
to show that the temporal sovereignty of the Pope is a Divine ordi- 
nance; that it is necessary as a provision for the independence of the 
spiritual power ; that its negation “is a violation of the providential 
-order of the Christian world ;” and that the revolt from the Pope has 
found a Nemesis in deluging Italy with revolution, in breaking up the 
political unity of Italy,” “and “in breaking up so far as was possible 
-even the Catholic and religious unity” of Italy. One argument to 
which the Cardinal recurs more than once is that the present Govern- 
ment of Italy very far from efficiently represents the people. ‘The 
present Chamber, elected by less than a hundreth part of the Catholic 
Italian people, represents the Revolution, and nothing but the Revolu- 
tion. The Catholic electors refuse to vote: less than 250,000 elect 
the Parliament, which Englishmen believe to represent the 26,000,000 
-of Italy. The whole Chamber is revolutionary, both Right and Left 
alike. And the Left are now in power. The present legislation 
-against the clergy is not the work of the 26,000,000 of Italians, nor 
even of the 250,000, but only of the majority of those who go to the 
‘ballot-box.” 





15 ‘*Navigazione nei Porti del Regno.” Parte Prima. Anno 1876. Roma. 
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16 “ Popolazione, Movimento dello Stato Civilo.” Anno 1875. Introduzione. 
Roma. 1877. 

17 “The Independence of the Holy See.” By Cardinal Manning. With an 
Appendix containing the Papal Allocution of March 1877, and an English Trans- 
lation. London: Henry 8, King & Co. 1877. 
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Among the ever-increasing number of travellers’ guide-book writers, 
Mrs. Macquoid}* has previously secured for herself a distinguished 
place, and has before, as now again, a somewhat exceptional advan- 
tage, in that her husband adorns her pages with illustrations that are 
enough to tempt the most phlegmatic of stay-at-home readers to venture 
on a visit to some unfrequented spot in Brittany, where English- 
French will prove nothing but a weary delusion and a snare. And 
then she proceeds to make the whole thing look easy, by giving a list 
of the places best worth visiting, of distances, prices, hotels, and 
almost everything a timid tourist might wish to know beforehand. 
For those whom home ties or stronger attractions elsewhere enable to 
resist her charming, there is much to interest in her present volume, 
for she has apparently taken pains to learn the various Breton dialects, 
and to hold close and sympathetic communication with the people on 
those sides of their lives which present themselves to her as a lover of 
tradition and history and the daily companion of an artist. To-day’s 
politics and social interests do not show themselves in her pages, but 
those of earlier times are very vivid to her, Mrs. Macquoid recom- 
mends those who wish to see the Celtic Bretons to travel chiefly in the 
districts of Morbihan and Finistére, and offers for their investigation 
the native homes of Arthur and Merlin and Bluebeard. The inhabi- 
tants of the different districts are curiously different, the Vannetais 
being sombre and stern and taciturn, the Kernewotes dirty, excitable, 
noisy, the Séonnais extremely devout but gloomy, and so on. Their 
customs at festivals of all sorts are carefully described, with their 
popular stories and traditions and dress. On the whole, the impres- 
sion left on the mind is of a peculiarly simple and sincere people, 
having little affinity with the nation of which they scarcely consent to 
be reckoned a part, but which must soon, by the aid of the advancing 
railways, assimilate them, and profit possibly more by the change than 
the Bretons themselves may do. It will, however, tell in favour of 
the Breton women, “for the Breton peasant woman, spite of her rich 
costume on Sundays and gala-days, is after marriage a mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, often the slave of her drunken, unfeeling 
husband.” Something like what is common among some classes in 
Britain! There is a fine story of one woman in a fishing-village who 
swims so well as to have saved eleven lives. Strangely enough, Mrs. 
Macquoid commiserates this woman’s husband. 

The Eskimo are beginning to be appreciated at the same time that 
they are in danger of being exterminated. The volume containing 
an account of their native land, their customs, and resources by Dr. 
Rink,!” is made especially interesting by its illustrations of Eskimo 
life by native artists, and by its selections from Eskimo contributions 
to periodical literature. Both drawings and writings give evidence of 
great vigour and originality, and yet the decay of the nation has been 
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unmistakable, and, since the famine of 1844, rapid. The real causes 
of this decay are not easy to detect, for coffee is the universally 
favourite luxury, the morals of the people as among themselves are 
good, and they appear to be at least the intellectual equals of their 
Danish neighbours. The Danes first colonised Greenland more than a 
century ago, and introduced Christianity by the instrumentality of the 
Moravian missionaries, the traces of whose quaint simplicity of life is 
yet plainly visible. Dr. Rink says that the influence of these mission- 
aries was rather that of the “white man” coming in contact with 
people who, “as regards their state of culture, were to be compared 
with people of the Age of Stone,” than that of the teachers of a 
new religion. All these possessors of strange tools and weapons and 
knowledge appeared to the Eskimo to be “‘angakoks” or priests. 
Now their laws—precise and ascertained enough—and customs were 
founded upon and intimately blended with the religious teachings of 
their own angakoks, and the social revolution produced by these new 
angakoks may be imagined when it is remembered that the Supreme 
Being, Tornarsuk, was represented as being the Devil, the heroes who 
were glorified with him as demons, and the priests, who were also the 
sole lawgivers and magistfates, as persons who must be done away with 
altogether and speedily. Dr. Rink sums up his elaborate account of 
the past, transitional, and present condition of Greenland by saying 
that a sort of semicivilised state has resulted from the combination of 
the newer and the ancient elements. The book is apparently abso- 
lutely exhaustive, and is certainly remarkably interesting. Is it pos- 
sible that a more widely spread knowledge of them might result in 
perpetuating a race whose vices seem so far to seek, and whose virtues, 
and even whose capacity for esthetic culture, are above that of the 
average of nations? 

Lady Barker’s®® energy and vivacity are already well known, and 
secure for her new volunte an expectant attention which is again well 
repaid. For quick and brilliant observation and description she is 
rarely surpassed, though in matters political and social she is out of 
her depth as soon as her pen travels beyond the limits of the English 
people with whom she habitually associates. It is unsatisfactory, to 
say the least, that any lady with her previous opportunities of infor- 
mation should have gone to look at Langalibalele in his captivity, and 
flippantly talk about him as like one of “the big monkeys at the Zoo,” 
as looking “ the picture of sleek contentment, as well he may,” and talk 
funnily about his wives not coming to share his banishment, and end 
up with saying‘ the impression here seems to be that he is a restless, 
intriguing, and mischief-making old man.” Surely English ladies of 
position going ont to our colonies with official husbands ought to be 
ashamed not to know something of the condition of the colonies and 
the relations of the colonists to the native tribes around ; and ignorance 
or apathy in this particular case happens to be a specially grave offence. 


pa 
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Lady Barker talks very sympathetically of the labours of various mission- 
ary societies among the Kafirs, and speaks highly of the Christianised 
natives, but still the comic aspect of the natives is the one that pre- 
sents itself most naturally to her, and it is to be feared that her year’s 
housekeeping there will not have proved as effectually helpful to 
missionary effort as it ought to have done. It was not her business, 
perhaps, to evangelise, but it is not any one’s business to laugh at 
people suffering under the injustice of English officials. But Lady 
Barker is very good company, and her spirited conflict with the dust 
and the infinite difficulties of domestic life in Natal, with its execrable 
climate, is decidedly cheerful. It is perhaps just because she might 
have helped the Kafirs so much had she turned her great capabilities 
to account that her readers are necessarily provoked by her skindeep 
reflections upon them and their condition. Her caricatures of the 
Kafirs are notably clever, and her volubility is undeniably attractive, 
It is, however, difficult to select from her amusing pages any passage 
giving new information on Natal, and they must be recommended 
merely as a pastime. 

We think it an encouraging sign of the interest taken in legal 
studies that Mr. Almaric Rumsey’s “Chart of Hindu Family Inheri- 
tance” *! has reached a second edition. ‘This remark is not meant as 
any disparagement of Mr. Rumsey’s capacity for his work or of his 
success in its achievement, but merely as measuring the wearisome 
intricacy and superficial unattractiveness of the subject. It appears 
that the Hindu law, though it claims to be derived entirely from 
sacred texts, has gone through considerable fluctuations in the course 
of ages, and has come to be divided into no less than five distinct 
schools or systems. Three of these, the Bengal, the Benares, and the 
Mithila, flourish in the north ; while two, the Maharashtra and Dravida, 
are accepted in the south. The Bengal school includes Calcutta and 
the greater part of the north-east of India. The fourth chapter of Mr. 
Rumsey’s treatise, which explains the part of the chart dealing with 
married women’s separate property, is of considerable general interest, 
as illustrating some pressing European problems. ‘The separate pro- 
perty of a woman, married or single, is called stridhan, and, like the 
Roman dos, the course of its descent depends on the manner in which 
it was acquired. Sir H. Maine has called attention in a well-known 
chapter of his work on “ Early Institutions” to the historical import 
of the regulations relating to stridhan, and Mr. Rumsey’s chart will 
be found very serviceable in the study of this curious subject. 

Rear-Admiral Maxse’s* arguments against what he calls the “coun- 
terfeit” and the “true” woman suffrage ought to be read and studied 
by all who are favourable to either the one or to the other or to both. 
The “counterfeit” woman suffrage is that which does not include 
wives in the proposed enfranchisement, and the “true” woman suf- 
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frage that which does, Admiral Maxse is a prominent Liberal, and 
indeed Radical, in his opinions ; and, consequently, his objections are 
not based (so far as he himself suspects it) on prejudice or on un- 
reasoning antipathy to change, but seem to be the products of argu- 
ment, and are manfully defended by argument. Admiral Maxse seems 
to object to the political enfranchisement of women mainly on the 
ground that, on the whole, the admission of women to a share in 
direct political power will prove unfavourable rather than favourable 
to political progress, and to all that is or ought to be meant by good 
government, He dismisses altogether the question as to whether 
women may be said in any sense, or on any theory of political ethics, 
to have a “right” to a vote; and he would not probably care to dis- 
pute as to whether average women are as much qualified, intellectually 
and morally, as average men to decide between the claims of two 
competing candidates, and to give their vote seriously, fairly, and 
uncorruptly, His contention is, that whereas no woman suffrage 
scheme is true to its own programme which excludes married women 
from having a vote, the position of married women in relation to their 
husbands, and of all other women in relation to some men (generally 
spiritual guides of some sort), is and must always be such that, by the 
admission of women to the suffrage, the course of political reaction will 
be far better served than that of political progress, Admiral Maxse 
regards the existing incapacities of women as directly flowing from 
their “natural” relation to men. His words are, ‘‘When I say 
‘natural,’ I do not mean ‘usual ;’ I mean natural in the sense of con- 
forming to a known invariable relation between persons or things. 
Defined thus, I do not shrink from asserting that women have a natural 
province, and that the exercise of political power or government is 
inconsistent with it.” Here the Admiral distinctly joins issue at more 
points than one with all the most competent defenders of the Woman 
Suffrage movement. They allege that it is only by tentative efforts, 
based on a succession of carefully-recorded experiments or observations, 
that what is best for the good of society can be discovered, and what 
is best in this sense is what may be called “ natural,” that is, truly con- 
formable to the nature and constitution of the things and persons 
concerned, They further allege that where, as in politics, experiments 
are of little value, and observation, as in this special case, yields no 
fruit, there deduction from well-established maxims affords the only 
sure footing for fresh enterprises. There are just as many and as 
precious political maxims in favour of conceding the suffrage to all 
citizens of mature age and understanding, as there are in favour of 
confining the suffrage to one class of such citizens accidentally born 
into the world as men, It is quite as reasonable to say with Mr. 
Mill that women’s dependence on men is a consequence, as to say with 
Admiral Maxse that it ought to be a cause, of her political nullity. 
Mr. Bastard’ has published a second edition of his little work on 
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“Scepticism and Social Justice,” the object of which seems to be to 
establish that the sceptical objections to Christianity as now received 
are evaded by those who ought seriously to consider and to reply to 
them ; and while new works are being constantly poured forth from 
the press in vindication of Christianity, these works either ignore 
well-known difficulties, or only give a colourable and superficial expla- 
nation of them, or distract attention from them by floods of voluble 
thetoric, Mr. Bastard makes an appeal to all “who consider them- 
selves to be undoubtedly orthodox” to answer “in a direct manner 
the views and opinions put forth, and the points made in sceptical 
writings, both old and modern, and otherwise to explain and remove 
the difficulties which prevent the now very large number of serious 
and reflective men and women from believing that the Scriptures were 
written under any supernatural inspiration.” And if “no one is pre- 
pared to undertake this great and necessary duty, or until it is per- 
formed,” Mr. Bastard claims “from all who are concerned with the 
upholding of justice to render it to sceptics and unbelievers, and to 
treat them equally with believers in inspiration as honourable members 
of society.” It is not necessary for us to add any words for the pur- 
pose of emphasising Mr. Bastard’s claim. 

Professor Geikie’s “‘ Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography ” *4 
is a volume full of the most minute and varied information on a class 
of topics which every one professes tg know something about, and yet 
which few persons ever study, and therefore of which most persons are 
profoundly ignorant. Physical geography has the misfortune to lie 
on the border-land of so many other subjects, that it is rather evaded 
by accident than shunned_on principle, and it is a great service to 
claim for it, as Professor Geikie has done, a distinct place in ordinary 
school education. The subject, as presented by Professor Geikie, is a 
very far-reaching one, stretching, indeed, from the astronomic view of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, on the one hand, to the streets 
of Pompeii and the geographical distribution of plants and animals, 
on the other. The work itself is thoroughly well done, and is beauti- 
fully and appropriately illustrated, The subject is made as attractive 
as possible, without any sacrifice of precise and minute accuracy. 

Xenophon’s*® “ Anabasis of Cyrus” has always been a favourite 
schvol-book, at least with schoolmasters; and Mr. Taylor, in his 
edition of it, has done everything to make it intelligible and instruc- 
tive as a help to the study of Greek. The work contains a short 
Greek syntax, grammatical references, and (what is a much-to-be-com- 
mended feature) a clearly-marked map. Mr. Taylor seems to have 
bestowed scrupulous pains on making the book as trustworthy and 
useful an one as possible—all the most recent treatises and sources of 
information having been turned to account. 
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SCIENCE. 


N° one is better qualified than the Warden of the Standards to give 
us authentic information on the subject of our national stan- 
dards of weight, length, &c.; and we welcome with much pleasure this 
little book,! the contents of which appeared in a series of articles in 
*‘ Nature.” In the compass of less than 200 pages we have presented 
to us an exceedingly interesting account of the origin and construction 
of our imperial standards of measure and weight, and of the cor- 
responding standards of the metric system, together with a chapter 
giving an admirable description of the instruments now employed by 
the Standards Department for accurately verifying or comparing 
weights and measures. Strictly speaking, measure includes{weight, 
which is the measure of the gravitation of bodies towards the centre 
of gravity of the earth ; but in Mr. Chisholm’s account of the science 
of measuring he confines the term to measure of extension only. 

In the introductory chapter the author enters into some detail in 
reference to the variation of gravity at different points of the earth’s 
surface, the ellipticity of the earth, &c. The most recent as well as 
the most complete and valuable determinations are those of Colonel 
Clarke, published in 1866. Colonel Clarke’s results were computed 
not from pendulum experiments, but from the combination of all the 
separate measurements of arcs of meridians in Peru, France, Prussia, 
Russia, Cape of Good Hope, India, and the United Kingdom. He 
took the metre at the temperature of 32° I. from his own measure- 
ments to be equal to 39°37043196 inches, instead of the more 
generally received determination of Captain Kater of 39°37079 inches, 
and from the determinatien of the earth’s dimensions its mean ellip- 
ticity was computed to be 3}-. 

In the next chapter, in which it is clear that pains have been taken 
to consult the best authorities, we have an able digest of the systems 
of weights and measures in use amongst the ancient Egyptians, the 
Jews, Babylonians and Chaldees, the Greeks, Romans, &c. With 
regard to our English standard units, we find that the yard, pound, 
and bushel have come down to us from the Saxons, though some 
modifications of the two last-mentioned have since been made, The 
Normans at the Conquest do not appear to have meddled with the 
Saxon system, except in so far that they transferred the standards 
from the city of Winchester to Westminster, and placed them in the 
crypt Chapel of Edward the Confessor, in the cloisters of the Abbey, 
since known as the Pyx Chapel. After 1758 the standards were left 
in the custody of the Clerk of the House of Commons, and in 1866, 
when the Standards Department of the Board of Trade was created, all 
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the standards passed to the custody of the Warden of the Standards. 
It is only within a comparatively recent period that weighing and 
measuring could justly be considered a scientific operation. The 
author says, “It is to the general advancement of science, and more 
particularly to the voluntary and disinterested labours of scientific 
men, that the civilised world is indebted for improvements introduced 
from time to time in existing systems of weights and measures, as well 
as in accurate weighing and measuring, and in the construction of 
instruments of precision. In this country very little, indeed, has been 
done by the Government to obtain these advantages for the people, 
and for what has been actually accomplished the whole credit is due 
to the individual exertions of several of our most eminent men of 
science, and to the Royal Society as a scientific body. 

In the fire which destroyed the Houses of Parliament in 1834 all 
the old standard weights and measures were rendered valueless, and 
our present legal imperial yard and pound date from the Standards 
Commission, which was appointed in 1843. The primary standard of 
weight is the pound avoirdupois (previous to 1843 it had been the 
pound troy), made of platinum, in the form of a cylinder with a groove 
cut round it, the secondary standard being of gun-metal, and jntended 
to regulate the weighings in air of all commercial weights. The 
standard yard is also made of gun-metal. It is a line-measure, 7.¢., 
the yard is defined as being the distance between two fine lines drawn 
transversely across the bar, differing in this respect from the French 
standard metre, which is an end-measure. 

Then follows a chapter on the metric system, which describes the 
operations carried out by the French Commission appointed by the 
National Assembly in 1790 with a view to the accurate construction 
of the new standards, The metric system is now exclusively adopted 
not only in France, but in many other Continental countries, and we 
trust the day is not far distant when the British Government will 
have the courage to introduce it (permissively, perhaps, in the first 
instance) into this country. The metric system may justly claim pre- 
eminence over all others, not because it is constructed on strictly 
scientific principles, but because of the simplicity and uniformity of its 
decimal scale, and the simple relations it presents between the units of 
length, weight, and capacity. A metre being the unit of length, a 
tenth of a metre cubed is the unit of capacity (the litre), and the 
weight of a litre of water at a particular temperature is the unit of 
weight (the kilogram). Now what, in our so-called system, is the con- 
nection between the yard, gallon, and pound? We give them here in 
two statements: the cubic capacity of the standard gallon containing 
10 lbs. of water is 277-274 inches, and a cubic inch of water weighs 
252-458 grains. Nothing further need be said of the relative simpli- 
city of the two systems ; our own seems to have been specially designed 
to test our capacity for making mistakes in multiplication and divi- 
sion, 

The most interesting of the instruments of precision described in the 
last chapter is the vacuum balance made for the Standards Department 
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by Oertling. In this balance all the operations required in comparing 
two weights, the addition or withdrawal of weights to or from either 
pan, and even the interchanging of the pans themselves, can be per- 
formed without in any way interfering with the vacuum, This is 
effected by means of iron tubes containing mercury, opening above into 
the balance-case and below into cisterns of mercury—barometer tubes, in 
fact. Steel rods pass through the mercury tubes, and, by means of an 
arrangement of levers worked from the outside, all the kinds of motion 
required inside the balance-case can be effected. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to the author the desirability of 
modifying one or two passages in the introductory chapter, For 
instance, he speaks of “the density of a weight,” which is somewhat 
slovenly, and he states further, that ‘“‘ the relation of the bulk or volume 
of a body to its weight is expressed both by its density and its specific 
gravity, these terms being used indiscriminately,” a statement which is 
doubly incorrect. 

We owe Mr. Todhunter gratitude for the admirable mathematical 
text-books he has given us, especially perhaps for those of an elementary 
character. He is now extending his labours into the field of natural 
philosophy, the first part of his ‘‘ Natural Philosophy for Beginners ” ? 
having already appeared, while the second part is promised in a short 
time. [art I. deals with the “‘ Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies ;” 
Part II., completing the work, will treat on “what Dr, Whewell has 
called the Secondary Mechanical Sciences, namely, those relating to 
Sound, Light, and Heat.” We presume, accordingly, that an account of 
the phenomena of electricity and magnetism will find no place in this 
“Natural Philosophy,” which is to be regretted, Mr. Todhunter claims 
for his work “a distinct position among the numerous publications 
which have appeared with somewhat similar aims. On the one hand, 
great pains have been taken to render the book intelligible to early 
students ; the amount of inathematical knowledge assumed is merely a 
familiarity with the elements of arithmetic. On the other hand, the 
subject is presented, it may be hoped, with adequate fulness.” In 
many respects, this little book is all that could be desired as a text- 
book for beginners. The language is simple, the explanations lucid 
and sufficiently ample, and illustrations of scientific principles derived 
from familiar objects are brought before the reader in a very attrac- 
tive way. We quite agree with the author that a person who has 
mastered the work will have gained considerable acquaintance with 
the principles of natural philosophy. Nevertheless, we are not satis- 
fied with the book. We cannot but think that it does not quite repre- 
sent the science of to-day. It is built on too antique a model, writers 
of a later period than Dr. Whewell and Sir J. Herschell being seldom 
‘referred to. The author follows too tamely the old-fashioned methods 
of treatment, hesitating to strike out a new line for himself, or even to 
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follow in the steps of those who have sought to free themselves from 
the trammels of the old mechanical method. The expression, “ It is 
usual in works of this kind to consider so-and-so,” occurs more than 
once. Thus: “It is usual to consider the mechanical powers to be 
seven in number;” “ Levers are sometimes divided into three classes ;” 
“ It is usual to give an account, in connection with hydrostatical in- 
struments, of the thermometer and the steam-engine.” It would appear 
that the author did not venture to think for himself to what part of 
his subject the treatment of the steam-engine properly belonged, but 
classed it amongst the hydrostatical instruments, such as the syphon 
and spirit-level, because it is usual in text-books of this kind to do so. 
Another objection we must urge is this, that the purely experimental 
side of the subject—surely of the first importance—is not brought so 
prominently before the reader as we think it should be; while, on 
the other hand, terms and phrases are occasionally employed which can 
only have the effect of confusing “the beginner.” For example, what 
use or interest have the terms “ accumulated work,” “ labouring force,” 
except of a purely antiquarian character? Mr. Todhunter’s book indeed 
savours rather of the library than the laboratory. 

Professor Everett’s text-book’ is to be regarded rather as a frame- 
work on which the oral instruction of the teacher is to repose than as 
a complete course of physics. It deals with the subjects which are 
commonly treated in such text-books, viz., dynamics, hydrostatics, heat, 
light, sound, electricity and magnetism ; and we venture to predict that 
it will enjoy considerable popularity among science teachers and others. 
The arrangement is good, and an attempt is made from the very first 
to instil into the reader’s mind a proper conception of the words “ force,” 
“energy,” “absolute measure,” &c. Many of the latest advances of 
physics are referred to or embodied in the work, which is thus 
thoroughly abreast of the times. ‘The examples and questions at the 
end of each chapter are a valuable adjunct to the book, and their 
number will probably be increased in a later edition. 

Dr. Hartwig’s new volume, “ The Aerial World,” * will bear favourable 
comparison with any of its predecessors, ‘The Subterranean World,” 
“The Tropical World,” &c. It is characterised by the same com- 
prehensive treatment, the same richness of illustration, and the same 
soundness of the scientific principles involved. It cannot fail to be popu- 
lar. The greater part of the volume is, of course, occupied with matters 
which belong strictly to the domain of meteorology, ¢.g., pressure and 
temperature of the atmosphere, weather prognostics, winds, cyclones, dew, 
clouds, rain, thunder-storms, cc. ; but besides these, there are interest- 
ing chapters on the aerial life of insects and birds, and as many as eighty 
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F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. London : 
Blackie & Son. 1877. 

4 ‘¢The Aerial Wérld : A Popular Account of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Atmosphere.” By G. Hartwig, M. and P. D., Author of ‘‘ The Sea and its Living 
Wonders,” &c. 4 With Eight Chromoxylographic Plates, a Map, and Numerous 
Woodcuts. London: Longmans & Co. 1877. 
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pages‘are devoted to the subject of balloons and balloon ascents. The 
account which is given of aerolites and shooting stars, and of their 
probable connection with comets, is very fair. The arrangement of 
the subject-matter under each of the heads under which the aerial 
world is considered is maintained throughout with tulerable unifor- 
mity. Let us take the chapter on “winds,” asan example. We have 
first an account of the old classical traditions about the wind-gods, 
illustrated by quotations from Homer, Virgil, and Horace ; then a 
decription of the actual phenomena of winds, trade-winds, monsoons, 
&c., with a description of their causes ; and, finally, historical stories of 
famous hurricanes. 

We have not much to say.about Mr. Jordan’s book on “‘ The Winds.” © 
We have read it, and are not much edified. The greater part of the 
book is occupied with a discussion of the trade-winds, and with an 
attempt to show that solar radiation has little or no connection with 
their cause, which is to be found in the gravitating action of the sun. 
and moon, causing the winds to blow northwards and southwards from 
a line somewhere in the temperate regions. A similar effect is attri-. 
buted to the earth’s rotation about its axis. In considering Mr. 
Jordan’s arguments, it must be remembered that he denies the truth 
of Newton’s first law of motion ; that bodies in motion have a tendency: 
to move uniformly forward in straight lines when unacted on by ex- 
ternal forces, he regards as mere assumption, not warranted by any 
known phenomena. If Mr. Jordan will take advice, he will read Pro- 
fessor Tait’s remarks about the use of the small word “ force,” and will 
refrain from using the terms “force of inertia,” “ centrifugal force,” 
“revolving force,” &c., until he has quite satisfied himself what he 
means by them. 

Mr. Lockyer’s Manchester lectures® on the chemical and physical 
constitution of the earth in relation to those of the heavenly bodies 
as taught us by the spectroscope are now published, and will be 
found worthy of a careful perusal. Mr. Lockyer deals with the. 
various classes of heavenly bodies in succession, nebule, comets, 
meteorites, stars, the sun, and the planets, discussing the spectra of, 
each, and then shows us why (according to the evolution theory) 
the earth’s chemistry is what itis. With respect to nebula, he seems 
inclined to: adopt, with some modifications, Sir William Thomson’s 
view, which regards them, as well as comets, as being immense clouds 
of stones, and not masses of gas. The heat developed by the collision 
of the stones one with another would be quite sufficient to render 
incandescent any circumambient gas. In speaking of the constitution 
of the sun, Mr. Lockyer states that the most probable position for the 
metalloids, if they exist at all in the solar atmosphere, is outside the 
metallic strata, 7.c., outside hydrogen, Dr. Draper, by the discovery 





5 “The Winds and their Story of the World.” By ers: Leighton Jordan, 
F.R.G.S. London: Hardwicke & Bogue. 1877. 

® ‘Manchester Science Lectures for the People.” Righth Series. Winter 
Session, 1876. ‘‘ Why the Earth’s Chemistry is what it is.”. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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of oxygen and nitrogen bright-line coincidences in the solar spectrum; 
has rendered it extremely probable that the metalloids do exist in 
the sun, 

In a course of two lectures’ to science teachers at South Ken, 
sington, in connection with the Loan Exhibition, Mr. Bramwell con- 
trived to convey a vast amount of information on the subject of 
the steam-engine. Although the time at his disposal was so short, he 
found an opportunity not only of tracing the history of the steam- 
engine from its primitive form, and describing the various types, 
vertical, horizontal, oscillating, &c., now chiefly employed, but he went 
into the guestion of boilers and economic stoking, and gave an 
explanation of the action of the injector, an explanation which he 
claims to have been the first to publish in a@ popular form. Mr. 
Bramwell is to be complimented on having given his lectures so 
attractive a character. 

Another set of two lectures belonging to the same series were 
delivered by Mr. Bottomley on electrometers.6 Mr. Bottomley gives 
a detailed account, more complete and satisfactory than is to be found 
in any of the text-books of physics, of the latest and best forms of 
electrometers. We have Contomb’s torsion balance first referred to, 
and then follow the various types invented by Sir William Thomson, 
the attracted disc, divided ring, the portable and the quadrant 
electrometers. ‘The quadrant, as being the most important and the 
most widely used, receives a fuller treatment than the others, its 
gauge and other connected parts being fully described. Physicists 
ought to be grateful to Mr. Bottomley for putting into their hands 
such a useful little book of reference. 

We have received two more of the excellent series of scientific 
publications edited by Virchow and Von Holtzendorff.° ‘The first of 
these, by Dr. Toepfer, gives a popular account of the modern kinetic 
theory of gases. The first part consists of a sketch of the discovery 
and early history of the elementary gases, and their chief physical 
properties, and the laws of Boyle and Gay Lussac. We are glad to see 
the claims of our countryman, Robert Boyle, as the discoverer of the 
law which bears his name, so emphatically asserted, Boyle’s investiga- 
tions were conducted in 1660, while Mariotte’s results were not made 
known until 1676. There appear to be good reasons for considering 
it very improbable, though not impossible, that Mariotte should have 
been ignorant of Boyle’s results. The author then goes on to discuss 
the evidence in favour of the molecular theory, and gives a brief but 





7 “The Steam-Engine : Two Lectures to Science Teachers.” By F. J. Bram- 
well, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
8 ‘ Blectrometers.” By J. T. Bottomley, M.A., F.R.S.E, Demonstrator of 
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intelligible account of the development of the theory at the hands of 
Clausius, Maxwell, and others, The pamphlet is, of course, quite ele- 
mentary in its character, and does not touch gpon any of the real 
difficulties of the kinetic theory, but, so far as it goes, it is an admirable 
sketch of the subject of which it treats. 

The second of the publications referred to above is a popular lecture 
on the theory of probabilities. From the consideration of such simple 
cases as the chance of drawing a given card or set of cards from a 
pack, or of throwing a given number with a pair of dice, the author 
passes on to the application of the theory to cases of a more complicated 
character, ¢.g., to questions of population, mortality, and statistics 
generally. 

The report of the Department of Mines of New South Wales for 
the year 1876,!° though it gives evidence of the wide-spread and 
continued activity with which mining operations are carried on in that 
colony, is in some respects discouraging. There is a falling off in the 
yield, as compared with the previous year, of all the principal mineral 
products of the country. In the case of gold, the chief mineral of 
New South Wales, this falling off is attributed to a very great extent to 
the effects of the drought, which in some places seriously retarded and 
in others put a stop to gold-mining. The aggregate value of the mineral 
products of the colony, including gold, coal, shale, tin, copper, iron, 
silver, lead, and antimony, for the year 1876, amounted to £2,183,095. 

The official report 1! of the Bengal cyclones of October 1876 is espe- 
cially interesting from the account which it gives of the Backer- 
gunge cyclone, which will long be remembered for the unprecedented 
loss of life it occasioned, due to the flood of waters poured over the 
islands at the mouth of the Megna by the storm wave which accom- 
panied it. The reader of this report cannot fail to be struck with 
the curious fact—a fact not as yet fully explained—that even in dis- 
tricts where 70 per cent: of the population were destroyed and the 
huts all swept away, the crops were comparatively uninjured. Thus it 
was that the survivors, though they lost much, were not destitute of 
the means of existence. We have not space to follow Mr. Elliott into 
his theory of this cyclone, and that at Vizagapatam, but the views he 
expresses appear to be borne out by the evidence derived from the 
meteorological observatories, and by the logs of ships which were at 
the time in the Bay of Bengal. The report deserves the attention of 


meteorologists. 
Messrs. Robinson and Melliss?? have done useful work in collecting 
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together and giving to the public in a handy volume trustworthy 
information relative to the various methods already adopted by 
different towns throughout the country for purifying and disposing 
of their sewage. They remark that although sanitary authorities are 
more or less acquainted with the various systems employed for the 
treatment of water-carried sewage, they are generally perplexed when 
they have to apply their knowledge to the place under their immediate 
care, and frequently find that it is proposed to employ a system un- 
suitable to the special circumstances of the case, on the ground that 
the same plan has succeeded at another place, where the surrounding 
conditions were peculiarly favourable to it, but which are wanting in 
the locality under consideration. Such a course has led to an increase 
of the rates which might have been avoided if some of the simplest 
rules which govern the case had not been disregarded. The object of 
the book is to review and arrange the information obtained from the 
reports of various committees and returns presented to Parliament, and 
to draw conclusions for the guidance of those who have to deal with 
the purification of water-carried sewage. 


Professor Huxley’s American addresses* will be widely read on 
both sides of the Atlantic. They form a small volume, and comprise 
only three lectures upon evolution, and an address given in Baltimore 
at the inauguration of the Johns Hopkins University, and to these 
is added a lecture at South Kensington on the study of biology. It 
is a popular book, dealing in a simple way with great subjects, treating 
them in English wonderfully clear and rich; and the volume is 
adorned with some excellent woodcuts of reptiles, birds, and horses, 
designed to give emphasis to the evolutionary teaching. The construc- 
tion of the lectures is masterly, and the author has evidently put into 
them his best powers of exposition, and most characteristic forms of 
clear thought. Like so much of Professor Huxley’s literary work, the 
mission of this volume is to carry the doctrine of evolution into the 
house, so that unlearned people may understand the place that it holds 
in the distinguished author's mind among the factors of scientific 
thought, and thus appreciate the origin and succession of the varicus 
kinds of life which are known on the earth’s surface and in the strata. 
In all this there is necessarily not much that is newpand it amounts 
essentially to an effort to lift a scientific belief into the place which 
in some minds is occupied by a less clearly defined religious 
dogma, which is less tangible. So long as evolution is discussed 
among scientific men and inquired into as a possible instrument of 
research or a means of co-ordinating knowledge, every utterance in 
support of the doctrine is received with respect ; and when the hypo- 
thesis is taken, as Professor Huxley now takes it, out of the arena 
of sceptical discussion,—when, addressing the general public, he tells 
it “the whole evidence is in favour of evolution, and there is none 
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against it” (p. 91), his position is that of a literary man whose 
art requires him to put the case strongly to make it clear; and who 
knows he is not speaking to those scientific men who believe that there 
is evidence against evolution as well as in its favour. 

There are supposed by the author to be three possible hypothesis 
respecting the relation of living beings in the present and the past. 
First, the assumption that the universe has always existed in its pre- 
sent condition. Secondly, the assumption that the several successive 
stages of nature were different, and had no necessary relation to each 
other. And, thirdly, the hypothesis that the successive groups of life 
on the earth have been evolved by a natural process from ante- 
cedent forms. The first hypothesis is dismissed very briefly ; and, as it 
holds a place in some thoughtful minds, as we think, without quite 
sufficient estimation or refutation of the evidence in its favour, or 
what may pass for such. For the grand geological fact pre-eminent 
before all others in the untrained mind is not so much the change of 
species from age to age, as the pre-existence throughout all time of genera 
of which those species are modifications. It is not as though this 
pre-existence of type were an exceptional fact. Among sea-shells, for 
instance, going back to the early secondary ages of geology, there are 
few genera met with which do not survive at the present day, and 
probably no extinct genus which is represented now by a form that can 
be supposed to be descended from it. Going back to the primary strata, 
no inconsiderable number of genera are met with, such as Nautilus, Tere- 
bratula, Rhynchonella, Avicula, Pinna, Dentalium, &c., &c., which have 
lived on in all subsequent time ; while no living descendants are known 
of the large number of extinct generic types. We do not mention 
these things as bearing in any way against evolution, but only as 
showing the sort of evidence which it endeavours to meet. The author 
deals with these considerations as though they were exceptional facts 
rather than a general ule with some great groups of the animal 
kingdom, for it is observed— 


“Tf the surrounding conditions are such that the parent form is more 
competent to deal with them and flourish in them than the derived forms, 
then in the struggle for existence the parent form will maintain itself and 
the derived form will be exterminated. But if, on the contrary, the con- 
dition was such as to be more favourable to the derived than to the parent 
form, the parent form will be extirpated and the derived form will take 
its place. In the first case, there will be no progression, no change of 
structure, through any imaginable series of ages; in the second place, 
there will be modification and change of form.” 


This reasoning is self-evident, but the conclusion drawn from it, that 
the existence of persistent types is no real obstacle in the way of the 
theory of evolution, might, perhaps, have been stated more guardedly. 
Because since these persistent types of life are spread over the whole 
ocean, and have existed in all, or nearly all, geological formations, any 
reasoning about conditions having been favourable to parents in one 
locality will not be quite clear. And if conditions are supposed to 
have been so favourable to the persistence of mollusea since the close 
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or beginning of primary time, what evidence, it might be asked, is 
there that, in the previous unknown ages, the geological conditions 
were less favourable to parents than to their progeny. And there can 
be no doubt that in a broad way the types of life now on the earth 
are the same as they were in the earliest geological records in which 
their several kinds first became known. Whatever variation has taken 
place since then has thus, it might not unfairly be argued, been 
circumscribed within the narrow limits of the class groups. 

The second hypothesis, called the Miltonic, is treated at greater 
length, and refuted. There is something grotesque in Milton’s idea of 
animals struggling into existence full-grown out of the ground just as 
they are now. And since no one having the slightest geological know- 
ledge could entertain such a notion, it might have been more useful to 
have discussed the Biblical account of the creation rather than Milton’s 
elaborate gloss. It is worth remark that, in refuting Milton, it is shown 
that the whole series of stratified rocks must be referred to the fifth and 
sixth days of creation, and that everything from the middle of the Pale- 
ozoic period to the newest rocks must be referred to the sixth day. This 
comes to something very like a statement of the point that we just now 
indicated, that the main types of life date from the oldest known time, 
and that, therefore, the geological formations can give no absolutely con- 
clusive evidence of their origin. We say nothing of the supposed im- 
perfection of the geological record. The records of vast numbers of 
animals are hidden from us; but if it is invoked for the intermediate 
types of life which evolution requires, it might also be called upon on the 
other side for the mammals and birds of the primary strata, and should 
therefore be appealed to with caution. The positive geological evidence 
in favour of evolution is of two kinds,—first, the existence in a fossil 
state of animal types presumed to be of intermediate grade in organi- 
sation between some that now live, such as reptiles and birds. These 
are called intercalary types. Evidence of this kind is also furnished 
by the fact that fossil representatives of some groups like the birds 
show modifications which tend to extend the definition of the class as 
limited by surviving genera. Just as genera die out, so larger groups 
of animals also pass away without leaving representatives. ‘The case 
in favour of evolution is also made to rest strongly on the discovery in 
a fossil state of certain extinct animals allied to the horses, which occur 
in the several divisions of the Tertiary strata both in America and 
Europe; and in structure of teeth and limbs show a remarkable 
sequence of modifications, which looks very like a perfect chain. The 
exposition of these animals is an attempt to trace the one-toed horse 
back to a four-toed, or possibly five-toed ancestor. Let it be granted 
that the evidence is conclusive, and it is certainly good evidence; it 
might also be regarded as showing that genera of horses have become 
extinct which had three and four and five toes, and: that the one-toed 
type has survived, The evidence of descent is unfortunately limited 
to the occurrence of the types in successively older Tertiary deposits, 
And it is a proof of the intensity of the author’s conviction that he 
should conclude that all animals have been derived from each other in 
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the way in which the horses woulf appear to have been evdlved. The 
discovery of a three-toed or one-toed horse in Eocene rocks would, how- 
ever, effectually dispose of the argument till the four and five-toed 
forms occur in rocks of still older date. For the general reader, the 
book is the best and briefest exposition of the geological aspect of 
evolution that we possess ; and contains an “excellent summary of the 
new discoveries and interpretations of structure of fossil animals by 
which the doctrine is most powerfully supported. 

Under the title “Theory and Fact,”* Dr. Paul Kramer makes a 
contribution to Darwinian literature in which mathematical formule 
are introduced in a surprising manner to demonstrate the nature and 
limits of variation. He then passes to illustrations drawn from pas- 
sages in Darwin’s writings. The third chapter deals with the law of 
natural selection, and the fourth and last chapter treats of the secondary 
modifications of specific character in plants and animals, His con- 
clusions are antagonistic to those of the Darwinian school, chiefly 
because the theory has been built, as he thinks, upon too narrow a 
basis ; and because the principles relied upon do not make the phenomena 
of nature sufficiently intelligible to the understanding. 

Every scientific man knows that, second to the imagination, doubt 
is the most potent engine of discovery at hiscommand. But the grow- 
ing influence of personal ascendancy on the part of leading scientific 
men has been a barrier of late years to the exercise of scientific scepti- 
cism. The utterances of many of the scientific authorities have come 
to take a tone which reminds us of Papal infallibility; and the 
younger men, grateful for what they have learned, too often forget or 
avoid the duty of revising the grounds for their convictions and of 
amending their master’s work. This would seem to be the view taken by 
the author of “ Scepticism in Geology,” ” for he comes forward to analyse 
and criticise the teaching of Lyell and others upon the phenomena of 
earthquakes, of the elevation of land, the formation of gorges, glacial 
denudation, and some other of the great subjects of physical geography. 
Unfortunately, his qualifications for the work are not of the highest 
order, he having neither the knowledge of recent scientific literature— 
such as Mallet’s “ Papers on Vulcanicity,” or Sterry Hunt’s “ Essays” 
—necessary in grasping problems of this magnitude, nor a technical 
knowledge of physics, nor sufficient power of thought. Thus he is 
sometimes dealing with difficulties which he does not altogether under- 
stand, as in the following passage— 


“ Hutton satisfied himself and many others, his followers, by the asser- 
tion that ‘the materials of the harder rocks transported into the sea are 
spread out and form strata analogous to those of more ancient date. 
Though loosely deposited along the bottom of the ocean, they become 
afterwards altered and consolidated by volcanic heat, and are then heaved 
up, fractured, and contorted’ (Playfair’s Works, iv. p. 57). Sir James 
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* Hall, to correborate this, instituted instructive chemical experiments, such 
as heating lime in a closed gun-barrel to produce the crystalline texture 
assumed by melted matter. under high pressure. But no sea, no water 
could have existed on the surface of a globe of molten rocks. The water 
in contact with sand or rock heated red-hot would have turned into 
vapour. What, then, becomes of high pressure exercised by the old 
ocean ?” (pp. 7, 8). : 


Here the author is simply attributing to geologists views which no one 
holds. They are founded on his own mistaken reading of passages 
which Lyell only notices in his “ Sketch of Geological Progress.” 

Notwithstauding blemishes such as this, the book is not a bad one. 
But fuller knowledge and more vigorous thought are required from an 
author who would discuss geological difficulties wisely ; not merely as 
an iconoclastic doubter, but looking to both sides of the balance in the 
manner of John Stuart Mill. 

There appear to be still people who refuse to accept the evidence of 
the antiquity of man, and think their opinions worth printing. Per- 
sistent among such is Mr. Whitley, who communicates to the Victoria 
Institute a so-called “ Critical Examination of the Flints from Brix- 
ham Cavern.”!! If Mr. Whitley had anything new to publish, the 
Royal Society was the place to which his discoveries should have been 
sent ; but as a matter of fact the paper consists of little more than a 
collection from Mr. Prestwich’s “ Report to the Royal Society” of the 
mistakes made during the inquiry into the contents of Brixham Cave, 
together with the author’s opinion that the flints found in the cave 
and presumed to be of human workmanship are accidental flakes. As 
his paper is illustrated with a photograph of the flints, it carries its 
own refutation to any one who is able to recognise a worked flint 
implement from its form. 

The new edition of “The Puzzle of Life” is improved by the 
addition of references to the rooms in the British Museum, where 
specimens may be seen of the fossils and antiquities mentioned in the 
text, and by new matter. In its revised form it ought to increase in 
favaur with children. We should, however, have liked to see the 
defective illustrations to which we drew attention replaced by accurate 
figures, 

Professor Pagenstecher of Heidelberg, in the second volume of his 
“ Zoology,” ® treats of the organs and functions of vegetative life 
in the animal kingdom. The digestive organs occupy more than 
half the volume, while the remainder of the 520 pages are given 
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to the circulatory vessels and the heart. A valuable feature of the 
work is that in each section of the subject the views of the several 
contributors to our knowledge are epitomised and discussed. The 
anatomical descriptions which follow are clear, sufficiently full, and 
greatly helped by the woodcuts. It is an obvious advantage to have 
one set of organs traced in this way through the several classes, from 
the simplest forms to the more complex among the Ccelenterata, Echi- 
nodermata, Vermes, Rotifera, Arthropoda, Mollusca, and Vertebrata. 
The work is as well written as planned. It makes an important 
addition to the student’s library, and supplies a place that is not occu- 
pied by any English work. 

Professor Fick of Wurzburg has printed in “ The Popular Science 
Series,” edited by Virchow and Von Holtzendorff, a lecture delivered 
at Wiesbaden on “The Nature of Muscular Work.” He deals with 
the involuntary action of the muscles, and shows that the work is not 
electrical or of a thermodynamic character, but is a chemical process, 

Mr. Darwin’s book on “The Forms of Flowers” ™ is described by 
the author as a reprint of a series of papers communicated to the 
Linnean Society, connected and corrected, together with new matter, 
and an abstract of the researches of others. Following the grouping of 
flowers adopted by Linnzus into hermaphrodite, moneecious, dizcious, 
and polygamous species, each of these types is expounded at length. The 
hermaphrodite class contains, among other less important groups, the 
heterostyled dimorphic, and trimorphic species, and cleistogamic plants, 
to which the volume is chiefly devoted. It is “shown that hetero- 
styled plants are adapted for reciprocal fertilisation ; so that two or 
three forms, though all are hermaphrodites, are related to one another 
almost like the males and females of ordinary unisexual animals.” The 
cleistogamic plants are adapted for self-fertilisation, and have two 
kinds of flowers, one of which is fully expanded and perfect, the 
other minute and closed, ‘with their elements more or less aborted or 
rudimentary, yet perfectly fertile. As in some other of Mr. Darwin’s 
books, the details and technical information are printed in smaller 
type. ‘Ihe book is well arranged, excellent in its clearness, well 
illustrated, and will take rank as one of the most perfect of the mono- 
graphs with which its author has enriched biological science, 

‘The Fern World” }¢is an attractive book, treating of ferns in many 
ways. The volume comprises five parts. In the first part, a short 
account is given of the structure and classification of ferns, which is 
too brief to be of much use to the young student. The second part 
treats of fern culture, and is full of information about soil, planting, 
formation of rockeries, &c. The third part is called “ Fern-hunting,” 
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in which the directions are full, practical, and excellent. The fourth 
part, called “ Rambles through Fernland,” takes us away to the shores 
of West Somerset and North Devon, along the Countisbury cliffs by 
Lynton and Clovelly, and then south to Torbay. The fifth part gives 
an account of the forty-five British ferns without dwelling unnecessarily 
on their varieties. The frontispiece is a photograph of a grand group- 
ing of ferns, and there are twelve nature-printed plates. The chief 
defect of the volume is an absence of emphasis of the technical charac- 
ters by which the forms are recognised. 

The wealth of illustration of ‘‘ The Vegetable World ” )’ will make it 
a favourite book with young people. It is so arranged as to serve the 
purpose of a popular handbook of botanical science, which has the 
merit of being thoroughly intelligible and well charged with facts, 

““The Royal Parks and Gardens of London” ?® consists chiefly of a 
reprint of articles from the “ Journal of Horticulture.” It is a book 
of no pretension, which the lover of the flower-beds in the public gar- 
dens of London will be glad to possess. It treats of the flowers and 
gardens at Buckingham Palace, in the Duchess of Teck’s garden at 
Kensington Palace, of Kensington Gardens, Horticultural Gardens, 
Botanical Society, Hyde Park, St. James’s and Green Parks, Victoria, 
Battersea, and Regent’s Parks, of Hampton Court, Kew Gardens, and 
the Crystal Palace ; and concludes with some chapters of designs for 
flower-beds. 

“ Agrostographia” 1 is an elegant pamphlet on grasses, with excel- 
lent plates of the several kinds. It gives an historical account of the 
cultivation of the several kinds of grasses, and treats of the quantities 
to be sown to the acre for pasture, hay, lawns, and other purposes, and 
mentions the proportions in which the several species should be com- 
bined with a view to the various possible results on different soils. 
‘The third chapter gives a short popular account of each of the natural 
and artificial grasses, It is a concise and useful book for those who 
use grass in large quantities for agricultural purposes. 

Dr. Lang of Sydney published as far back as 1834 a little book 
in which he set forth convictions that the Polynésians were of Malay 
origin, and that, drifting over the Pacific by way of Easter Island, they 
‘peopled America. The second edition,” now issued, states fully the 





17 “ The Vegetable World : Being a History of Plants, with their Structure and 
Peculiar Properties. Adapted from the Work of Louis Figuier, with a Glossary 
of Botanical Terms.” New and Revised Edition, with 473 Illustrations. Lon- 
don : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

13 “The Royal Parks and Gardens of London ; their History and Mode of Em- 
bellishment, with Hints on the Propagation and Culture of the Plants Employed,” 
&c. By Nathan Cole, Kensington Gardens, With Numerous Wood Engravings 
and Geometrical Designs. London: “ Journal of Horticulture ” Office. 1877. 

19 “ Agrostographia : A “Treatise on the Cultivated Grasses and other Herbage 
and Forage Plants.” By the Lawsdén Seed and Nursery Co. (Limited), Edin- 
burgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 

*0 “Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation ; Demonstrating their 
Original Discovery and Progressive Settlement of the Continent of America.” 
‘By John Dunmore Lang, D.D.- Second Edition, Sydney (Australia). 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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additional evidence in favour of his convictions which the author has 
gathered. Altogether, his book is a delightful one, full of quaint facts, 
and valuable learning about the Polynesian nation. He begins by 
showing the great distances of six hundred or one thousand miles for 
which these islanders are known to be drifted by gales in open canoes ; 
then discusses the means of determining their relationship with other 
nations. First, several of them have a caste similar to that of India. 
Secondly, the custom of taboo prevails throughout Polynesia and in 
India, though it also stretches across the continent of Asia to Greece. 
In strict taboo in the South Seas, when neither man nor beast may 
emit a sound, bandages are put on the snouts of the pigs and on the 
bills of the poultry to keep them quiet. Thirdly, in Tahiti, as in Bengal, 
women may not eat with their husbands ; like Asiatics, the people sit 
on the ground cross-legged; in the Fiji Islands there is a custom 
similar to the suttee of India; and in several of the islands the betel 
is chewed as by the nativesof India. And, fourthly, the languages are 
compared with those of Asia, so as to demonstrate their affinity with 
Malay and resemblance to Chinese ; and it is remarked that, like the 
Chinese, these people have a language for ceremonial purposes distinct 
from that of everyday life. An inquiry is then made as to the period 
when the separation from the Malay nation took place; and the 
abundance of Arabic and Sanscrit words in Malay which are not found 
in the Polynesian languages is regarded as showing that the separation 
must have been extremely ancient. The greater part of the book, 
which is divided into eleven chapters, treats of the migration of the 
people and of the American native nations. It is enriched with 
much pleasant ethnological learning, and the argument is skilfully 
arranged. 

Dr. Robert Brown, under the title of “The Countries of the 
World,” * is producing a luxuriously illustrated account of his travels, 
designed apparently to give in a popular form such a description of the 
peoples, life, and physical phenomena of the world as will constitute a 
physical geography. It has none of the characteristics of ordinary 
manuals, but is sparkling with personal experience; and by the 
humour and charm of its style will interest many people, young and 
old, who would not read text-books. For young people, it will ad- 
mirably pave the way for the systematic knowledge which should be 
afterwards acquired: The present volume treats of the Arctic regions, 
the Fur Countries of North America, of the Dominion of Canada, and 
of the Far West of the United States. 

A description of the River Volga,?? by Dr. Legrelle, embraces an 
account of much of Russia, dealing more with the people, their 
costumes, industries, religious belief and habits, than with the physical 
features of the country. The shores of the Volga are said to form a 
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sort of museum of comparative anthropology, and constitute a better 
ethnological boundary between Europe and Asia than the Ural 
Mountains. In its course the river runs through twenty Russian 
governments, and receives two hundred affluent streams. The right 
bank is everywhere higher than the left bank, but in descending from 
Nijnii-Novgorod the level of the right bank becomes lower until the 
inequality is lost in the steppes. ‘The river everywhere abounds in 
sturgeon and sterlet, and contains salmon and bream. Owing to the 
fall being only a thousand feet, its usual course is sluggish; but when 
the snows melt the whole country is sometimes flooded, so that steam- 
boats have passed over villages in a great sheet of water like a sea. 
The Volga is shallow, only occasionally reaching a depth of a 
hundred feet. In the upper part of its course the surplus waters of 
spring-time are dammed up by sluices, and kept in reservoirs, so that 
they may be poured into the river to stimulate it to flow faster. The 
author commences at the source, and in passing down the stream gives 
an interesting account of the several towns and villages on its banks. 
At Ruibinsk, in the government of Yaroslav, the fisheries are very ex- 
tensive, being visited in spring and summer by a hundred thousand 
people, who work incessantly ; in winter the population is reduced to 
fifteen thousand. Moscow is described in great detail, as is the great 
fair at Nijnii-Novgorod. Thence the author passes to Kazan and its 
university, where the first lay college in Russia was established in 
1758 ; and thus makes his way to the Caspian, describing Saratov 
and Astrakhan. The book is excellent and light reading, being the 
work of a newspaper correspondent, whose eye is always noting 
picturesque effects of dress and occupation, and is able to touch 
lightly on more serious subjects. 


The credit of therapeutics as a progressive science needs from time 
to time to be supported by new discoveries. A considerable period, 
however, is often necessary to discriminate between the real and 
imagined virtues of newly introduced remedies. At the present time, 
salicylic acid and its compounds are the fashionable drugs, in metro- 
politan practice at least, and current opinion has assigned to them a 
powerful influence over some diseases. Dr. Walter Douglas Hogg has 
rendered good service in condensing into his inaugural thesis for the 
Paris Doctor's degree * an excellent résumé of the history, properties, 
and therapeutical uses of this substance, and appending a series of 
carefully-recorded original observations. Since the employment of this 
substance seems likely to mark an epoch in therapeutics, and is still 
one of the novelties of medicine, it is worth while to enter at some 
length into the contents of Dr. Hogg’s short treatise. 

The history of the current use of salicylic acid constitutes an 
interesting chapter in that of the application of theoretical chemistry 
to practical medicine, and it illustrates also how an apparently useless 
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discovery may, by the progress of unconnected investigation, become 
of great practical importance. Salicine, obtained from willow-bark, has 
been occasionally employed in medicine for the last twenty years as 
an antipyretic ; and salicylic acid, originally obtained by submitting 
salicine to the action of potash, and also from the oil of winter-green, 
has been occasionally, although rarely, used in medicine. It was 
recommended, for instance, about ten years ago as a tonic, but 
attracted little notice. Subsequently carbolic acid, which had come 
into general use as an antiseptic, was found in 1869, by Kolber and 
Lautemann, to yield salicylic acid by exposing it to the action of 
carbonic acid. This led to experiments as to the antiseptic properties 
of salicylic acid, which were found to be considerable. It was found, also, 
that it could be taken in large quantities without producing poisonous 
effects. Its relation to salicine suggested its therapeutical use, which 
has been found fully to justify the expectations which were formed 
from its chemical character. It is a tasteless, inodorous substance, 
capable of irritating the mucous membranes, and producing in large 
doses, first flushing and then perspiration, together with some inter- 
ference with the special senses, and a little gastro-intestinal irritation. 
Its poisonous dose varies, but probably commences at about two 
drachms, when, as in a case which Dr. Hogg relates, the symptoms are 
those of an irritant poison with collapse. The author has collected 
very carefully all recorded instances of its toxic influence. In 
animals which are killed by a large dose there have been found, 
besides the evidence of irritation of the alimentary canal, remarkable 
fluidity of the blood and disseminated hemorrhages. The tempera- 
ture is sometimes raised. 

In spite of some adverse testimony, there is a fair concurrence of 
opinion as to the antiseptic influence of salicylic acid as an external 
application. It hinders the growth of the cell-fermentation and 
arrests the development of vibrios and bacteria. It may be employed 
with especial advantage when wounds are slow in healing, and in some 
affections of the throat and nose, especially in diphtheria, and in 
diseases attended with feetid discharges. It is especially, however, as 
an internal remedy that it has been most largely employed, and of the 
diseases in which it has been given, rheumatic fever is that in which 
it has been said to produce most effect. It does not prevent the 
development of cardiac) complications, but it is said by some to 
produce a remarkable effect on the fever and on the painful joint 
affections of that disease. Dr. Hogg, from his survey of recorded 
facts, is careful not to exaggerate its value, and indeed would assign it 
a lower place than most physicians in this country, where it is 
becoming generally recognised as the most useful remedy for rheu- 
matism yet introduced. Another disease in which it has been 
employed is typhoid fever, in which its antiseptic effect in the 
alimentary canal seems to be of distinct value, and it is said to relieve 
the blood of extractive matters which exist in excess in that disease, 
an influence very clearly shown by an analysis of the excreta. In 
intermittent fever its effects appear to be inferior to those of quinine. 
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In diphtheria it is said to be of great use as a local application, but to 
have no effect when given internally. In cystitis its antiseptic pro- 
perties are useful, and it seems to have a very marked influence on the 
catarrhal form of the affection. Erysipelas has been treated by it 
with apparent advantage. In lung diseases and in some gastric dis- 
orders it appears useful, but only for its local action. The author 
sums up his conclusions in the opinion that the praise bestowed upon 
it must be accepted with reserve, and is in no small degree to be 
ascribed to the influence of its novelty. He believes that it can only 
be usefully employed as a local antiseptic and not as an antipyretic ; 
that it may be given with advantage in some putrid diseases, whether 
of the alimentary canal, as typhoid fever, of the lungs, as pulmonary 
gangrene, or dilatation of the bronchi, and in some other affections as 
a local application, and that its antipyretic influence is solely due to 
its diuretic action relieving the organism of hurtful substances. 
Salicylate of soda and salicine behave in the system very much in the 
same manner as salicylic acid, but their action is less energetic. 
Salicine possesses, moreover, some tonic properties. Dr. Hogg has 
appended a series of cases, carefully recorded, of acute rheumatism 
treated by this agent, but in which its beneficial effect was not marked. 
The thesis is clearly and concisely written, and does credit to Dr. Hogg’s 
industry. 

The discovery by Drs. Bowditch and Buchanan of the relation of 
wetness of soil and its drainage to the mortality from consumption, is 
a fact of great importance and promise, not only for its immediate and 
practical bearing, but as a first and unexpected instalment of knowledge 
of the relation of disease to local physical conditions. An able attempt 
to extend that knowledge has been made by Dr. W. H. Pearse in a 
paper lately read before the Plymouth Institution on the mortality 
from consumption in Devonshire.** [t is an attempt to collate the 
geological and physical conditions with the mortality from phthisis, 
and the results reached are of much interest. They show, however, 
how great and many are the difficulties which beset the attempt. 
The influence of geological conditions is trifling in comparison with 
those of occupation and hereditary taint, where these exist. A single 
family highly predisposed to phthisis will bring up the death-rate of 
a portion of the healthiest districts to a level with the most unhealthy, 
and the influence of the crowded “schools” of lacemakers in Eastern 
Devon is evident in a high mortality. Several facts, however, seem 
to come out with clearness from Dr. Pearse’s researches, extended 
over a period of ten years. One is the very interesting observation 
that while dampness of soil is a powerful cause of phthisis, a high 
rainfall is not. The healthiest parts of Devonshire are those in 
which the rainfall is greatest. Of course, it does not follow that 
rain is conducive to health; the most rainy districts are also those 
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which are highest, most airy, and in which the inhabitants lead 
outdoor lives. These favourable conditions produce great salubrity 
in spite of the poor food and overcrowded cottages which obtain 
for the most part in the same districts; and it is clear that a 
high rainfall has no influence in neutralising the beneficial effect 
of these healthy conditions, although a wet subsoil has. Another 
fact is the healthy character of the Granite and North Devon 
Devonian formations. Many of the villages of the Ilfracombe and 
Lynton district enjoy an absolute or practical immunity from phthisis, 
and the death-rate of the whole district—Ilfracombe, as a health 
resort for invalids, being excluded—is extremely low. The death-rate 
of the Carboniferous is everywhere much higher than that of the 
Devonian formation, but this is in part to be explained by other 
influences, having to do with occupation, &c., which need special 
local investigation. Dr. Pearse ends his paper with some speculations 
as to the manner in which local geological conditions may influence 
disease, but it is evident that a much wider study of facts is needful 
before any generalisation can be safely drawn. 

Mr. Jackson of Kew has edited with much care Barton and Castle’s 
‘“‘ British Flora Medica,” 2° which appeared originally in 1839. The 
original work has been for a long time little known. Embracing 
almost exclusively indigenous plants, and confining itself to those to 
which popular or professional opinion has assigned medicinal virtues, 
it neither fulfils the purpose of a British nor of a medical flora. It is, 
nevertheless, a useful book, and thoroughly merits the careful editing 
it has received. It is truly remarked in the preface, that the in- 
digenous plants of Britain are too much neglected in physic, and all 
past and present experience shows that in them there probably lurks 
a vast amount of unknown and unnoticed utility. In the work before 
us, every plant is figured and described which is supposed to possess 
any remedial power. The figures are small, four being contained in 
each octavo page, but they are accurate and well coloured. The chief 
work of the editor has been the condensation of the letterpress, whereby 
the nine hundred pages of the original work have been condensed into 
the four hundred and fifty large-type pages of the volume before us. 
The English popular, the Latin, and the French, and German names of 
each are given, and a full botanical description, followed by an account 
of its distribution, its etymology, and its supposed properties and 
use. ‘The latter reflects the old opinion rather than that of the present 
day. The reputed virtues are fully given, and form, as may be ex- 
pected, a very interesting and instructive section of the book. The 
present use of the various plants is less accurately described, and 
appears to have been left much.as it was in the original edition. It is 
a curious illustration of the way in which experience and knowledge are 
passed over and forgotten to note, in connection with the present 
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furor for salicine and salicylates, that the willow was used for gout long 
ago in 1783. Stone cured fifty cases of ague by its use, and the 
willow-bark was recommended in “hectic fever,’ and other allied 
diseases, 

The publication of a third edition of Dr. F. T. Roberts’s ‘‘ Handbook 
of the Theory and Practice of Medicine” *° within a very few years of 
the issue of the first edition is sufficient evidence both of its popu- 
larity and of its merits. The author has in it attempted to combine 
the two elements of clinical and systematic teaching, and has succeeded 
in so far as the combination is possible. Each element in the work is 
well executed, but the result is very often to overload the pages with 
subdivided details, and certainly to render the work “ stiff reading.” 
But in its scope, it occupies a unique and certainly very useful posi- 
tion among the text-books of medicine. The present edition re- 
appears in two volumes instead of one; but this apparent augmenta- 
tion of bulk is, we are assured, not real, and is due only to the adoption 
of more uniform type and more convenient arrangement. Some 
subjects, however, have been more fully discussed, and some are treated 
for the first time. The encyclopedic character of the book will render 
it very serviceable to the student, and reflects the greatest credit on 
the author’s ability and industry. 

“The Hunterian Oration” of Sir James Paget,” delivered in Feb- 
ruary last, and published at the time in the medical journals, has been 
republished in more convenient form, and has received the addition of 
a series of notes of much interest to students of Hunter's life. This 
oration is the most eloquent of those of recent years, if not of all 
preceding ones, and worthily the most honoured by the unwonted 
presence of Royalty at its delivery. It is marked by all the thought- 
fulness, earnestness, sagacity, and rare command of the “ English un- 
defiled,” which render everything Sir James Paget writes alike delightful 
and instructive, and which has given a new charm to the somewhat 
hackneyed theme of Hunter’s life. The theme is hackneyed, however, 
only because it has too often been treated by those who have little 
sympathy with the spirit of Hunter’s work ; and when studied afresh 
by one who can enter into Hunter’s scientific enthusiasm, and see 
clearly the marvel of his work, and estimate accurately the merit of 
his motive and character, the spirit of the life is perceived with 
fresh reality, and its outward facts receive new light. It is as a 
surgeon and pathologist that Hunter is best and chiefly known. Sir 
James Paget has carefully considered his claims to the high position 
assigned to him as a practical surgeon, estimating the originality of the 
chief discoveries with which his name is associated, and comparing 
him with his chief contemporaries. But it is as a physiologist and 
comparative anatomist that Hunter’s chief original scientific work was 
done, and on which his claim to scientific fame must in large measure 
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be based. The way in which this latter work was pursued by him in 
untiring perseverance and yet in silence, and preserved unknown for 
long after his death, and the history of the. narrow escape of that 
work from entire loss, constitute one of the most remarkable chapters 
in the history of scientific investigation. The larger part of Hunter’s 
scientific research would have remained unknown had it not been for 
the rare personal devotion which genius often inspires in subordinate 
minds, and which has again and again preserved for posterity that which 
else would have been lost. As Sir James Paget relates in one of the notes 
at the end of his oration, Hunter’s assistant devoted a large part of his 
time for several years after Hunter's death to the task of copying the 
most important of the scientific manuscripts ; so that when, years after, 
a close connection of Hunter’s—with what Sir James Paget calls “a 
sort of senile degeneration in morals from which all who are growing 
old have to guard themselves ”—first pilfered from and then destroyed 
the record of most of Hunter’s best work, the copies which Clift had 
made preserved it to posterity. The whole story of Hunter’s work, 
indeed, abounds with facts most suggestive in their illustration of the 
natural history of genius. The strange contrast between his early and 
later intellectual life, the inequality of his natural endowments, the 
strange contrast between his accuracy in scientific observation and 
carelessness in some other things, the way in which some of his 
intellectual tendencies overbore ail others, and the way in which his 
work was pursued in spite of difficulties which in kind and degree 
were such as are rarely surmounted, are characteristics most remark- 
able, and as Sir James Paget shows, of wide suggestiveness. 

There are few aspects of disease more terrible, from both a social 
and an individual point of view, than that comprehended under the 
terms idiocy and imbecility. The subject is itself unattractive, except 
to a very strong and pure benevolence or an ardent pathological enthu- 
siasm. It has hence been-less studied than any other department of 
pathology of equal extent, estimated by the number of the afflicted ; 
and the competent treatises on the subject which we possess are very 
few. We welcome, therefore, such a comprehensive and scientific 
study of the whole question as that which Dr. Ireland has just 
published,*> and which not only embodies the result of a large, well- ~ 
studied experience, but presents very fairly the results of European 
investigation into the subject. Of the causes of idiocy, that which 
stands out in the most terrible prominence is its hereditary reproduction. 
Of all mental derangements, it is that which is most}frequently propa- 
gated by descent. In about’one half of the cases inherited neurotic 
tendency may be traced, sometimes showing itself as some other form 
of nerve disease. Idiocy may beget idiocy, as in the diabolical ex- 
periment recorded of some parish authorities, who, in order to get rid 
of the expense of maintaining a female idiot, hired a male idiot of a 
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neighbouring parish to marry her, by which the latter parish had to 
maintain the two, and also three idiot children which resulted from the 
union. The variation in the diseases resulting from hereditary taint, 
the manner in which generations and individuals may escape and yet 
transmit the tendency, is one of the strangest phenomena of heredity. 
Something more than the inherited taint is evidently necessary for the 
production of idiocy, and these exciting causes may produce it when no 
inherited taint exists. Dr. Ireland attributes considerable influence 
to profound mental emotions affecting the mother during pregnancy, 
and quotes evidence to show that the exciting and anxious male occupa- 
tions into which women are now rushing and are being led, increase 
the proportion of idiots in their offspring, and may probably prove a 
widely effective cause of degeneracy of race. A careful survey of the 
evidence relating to marriages of consanguinity indisposes him to 
attribute much influence to it, except as intensifying hereditary taint. 
The account of the causes of idiocy should, we think, include a more 
systematic description of the etiology of acquired idiocy, described 
under the several sections which follow, and in which Dr. Ireland first 
vindicates his classification of idiots, and then describes in detail the 
characteristics of some examples, the pathological anatomy, and the 
treatment of each variety,—viz., the genetous or congenital, the 
micrencephalic, the eclampsic, epileptic, hydrocephalic, and paralytic 
idiocy, cretinism, traumatic and inflammatory idiocy, and idiocy by 
deprivation. These sections are followed by chapters on the growth 
of idiots, on insanity in children, on the general sensory and 
mental deficiencies of idiots, and on the best methods of educating 
idiots and imbeciles. In the chapter on education a large amount 
of experience is embodied, and the subject is discussed in a very 
useful manner, It is one of the brighter lights on this dark sub- 
ject to learn how much may be and has been done in the education 
of idiots. This country was long behind France and America in the 
attempt, but our institutions, thanks mainly to private benevolence, are 
now among the best. That the task is one of great difficulty it is 
hardly necessary to say. It must be both physical and mental, and 
succeeds far better as carried on in institutions than in private life. It 
should, if possible, begin early, but the period between the twelfth and 
fifteenth years is that in which most can be done. Cleanliness has 
first to be taught, and then the simple properties of objects. Speech 
may be taught to a large proportion, and many who cannot be taught 
to speak may be educated to express themselves in signs. The educa- 
tion of the senses has to proceed on a regular method. <A few imbeciles 
can be taught to read, but the difficulties in the task, occasioned by the 
unsystematic character of English spelling, are great; and Dr. Ireland 
mentions an instance of an imbecile girl who had learned to read say- 
ing to him, as if a bright idea had just struck her, “‘ You sometimes 
can know how to say a word from the way it is spelt.” 

A very small pamphlet? from Berlin, one of an annual series, deals 
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very wisely with a great subject, that of the better education of the 
people in the laws of health, The question of whether the laws of 
health should be taught in schools is first discussed, and then the 
problem of the best method of instruction, followed by an example of 
a catechism on the subject. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


E have received “ The Annual Register for 1876,” ! and are glad to 
be able to say that this useful chronicle maintains its long-earned 
reputation. The chief events of the year are given under the main 
headings of “ English” and “ Foreign History ;” and a “ Chronicle” 
records the minor incidents. A few notes on remarkable trials, an 
obituary, the text of certain important public documents (including 
the Andrassy Note and the Berlin Memorandum), and an ample index, 
complete the volumé, We are disposed to think that a well-edited 
chronicle like the Annual Register is even more valuable in these days 
of inexhaustible literary production than in previous times. Histo- 
rians of these and of future times will certainly find far more material 
than they can use or even winnow with ease ; and they will be glad of 
a contemporary record which will at least show them what the events 
were which were thought of the greatest public importance at the time 
when they occurred. The real difficulty of such a chronicle is to 
accentuate the right events; and this the Annual Register appears to 
us to do well. 

Lieutenant -Colonel G. T. Denison, who commands the body- 
guard of the Governor-General of Canada, has brought out a “ His- 
tory of Cavalry.”? It appears from his preface that the Emperor 
of Russia, in 1874, offered three prizes for the three best historical 
books on the history of that arm, the competition being open to officers 
of all armies. Colonel Denison’s present work is a contribution to 
that competition. The prizes have not yet been awarded ; but the 
author has received permission to publish his essay in English at once, 
and the Emperor has accepted the dedication. Beginning, as he does, 
with the very beginning of things, and carrying his sketch down to the 
recent Franco-German war, Colonel Denison’s work is necessarily large 
and comprehensive. His style is plain and lucid, though not elegant, 
nor even spirited. His facts are well selected, and succinctly told ; 
and we are generally satisfied with his judgments. We note, in par- 
ticular, his correct estimate of the disastrous though heroic day of 
Balaklava. On the other hand, we think that he hardly emphasises 
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sufficiently the transfer of reputation from the Austrian to the Prussian 
cavalry in 1866. His remarks on the cavalry warfare in the American 
Civil War and in the Franco-German War are very valuable. His 
conclusions by no means favour the theory which was in fashion a few 
years ago, that the days of cavalry are past. On the contrary, he 
deems this arm to be more necessary than ever. Its use has, 
doubtless, been modified by the invention of arms of precision; but 
Colonel Denison looks forward to a day when cavalry also will reap 
the benefit of this invention, of which they appear so far to have been 
only victims ; and when some very revolutionary War Office will venture 
upon the bold innovation of arming cavalry with the revolver. The 
author also insists that cavalry soldiers should be men of picked intel- 
ligence. 

“The latest of the series of “ Epochs of Modern History,” edited by 
Messrs. E. E. Morris, J. 8. Philpotts, and C. Colbeck, is written by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, and is styled ‘‘ The Beginning of the Middle 
Ages.”*® It is intended to be a sort of preface or introduction to the 
series, giving a broad sketch of the events and tendencies which marked 
the times preceding the period covered by the other volumes, We are 
glad to say we think very highly of this work. We are not to look in 
it for any very profound or original contributions to historical know- 
ledge ; indeed, the author himself speaks with due modesty of his 
indebtedness to earlier historians. He has, however, produced a clear 
and intelligible sketch of the history of Europe from 450 a.p. to 1000 
A.D., a period of which we have hitherto had no brief general outline. 
Three good maps of Europe in 350, in 525, and in 800, form an excel- 
lent complement of a very useful book. 

Sir Alexander Grant has contributed an essay on Aristotle * to Mr. 
Lucas Collins’s well-known “ Ancient Classics for English Readers ;” 
and the high reputation which this series so deservedly enjoys will be 
in no wise diminished by this latest addition. Sir Alexander begins 


with a brief sketch of Aristotle’s life, and then devotes the bulk of his. 


book to a careful examination of his works and teaching. This exa- 
mination is very learned and very sound. An interesting chapter on 
the position which Aristotle has held at various periods since the diffu- 
sion of Christianity ends the volume. Sir Alexander Grant has pro- 
duced one of the most profound and learned works of the series, though 
not, perhaps, the liveliest or most “ popular.” 

From Edinburgh we receive a very beautiful book, full of the most 
charming wood engravings of the Scottish capital. The text, which 
is “by various hands,” is full of interesting historic reminiscences, 
The illustrations, however, form the more important part of the book. 


3“ The Beginning of the Middle Ages.” By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
London : Longmans & Co. a 
4 Aristotle.” By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D., Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 
“ Edinburgh Past and Present, its Associations and Surroundings.’ Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. Edinburgh : W. Oliphant & Co. 
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They are designed by several of the best-known Scottish artists, and 
are all engraved, with great success, by Mr. Ballingall, who, moreover, 
contributes a chapter, and edits the whole work. They are very nume- 
rous, and are well chosen ; and we notice, in particular, that moon- 
light effects have been used in several cases with the most gratifying 
result. This is one of the most beautiful works which have recently 
issued from the press; and we prophecy for it a very large sale as a 
gift-book, and also among the thousands of patriotic Scotchmen who 
are to the fore in all parts of the globe, and who retain everywhere a 
loving pride in the most beautiful of cities. 

The Rev. S. Kettlewell has written a ponderous work on the 
authorship of the ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi ;”® and when we mention 
that he finally refers it to Thomas 4 Kempis, some of our readers will 
perhaps wonder that he was at so much pains. Seldom have we seen 
a more vigorous pounding of dead dogs than the present volume con- 
tains. And it is not unfair to say that the dead dogs in question are 
occasionally beaten with the thickest and coarsest of sticks; for Mr. 
Kettlewell’s English is often not of the purest. For instance— 


“ We have but to call to mind the blessed change in the life of Monsieur 
de Renty, to which some allusion was made in the earlier part of this 
volume, and what the lives of others similarly influenced by such teaching 
as the ‘De Imitatione’ inculcates, and we shall feel persuaded how much 
better men they are in themselves, better both for themselves and for 
the world around them ; those who come within their reach and influence 
are the better for it in some way, for they live not unto themselves 
alone.” 


This sentence is so long that it really takes considerable time to arrive 
at the positive conclusion that it is ungrammatical ; and it is a type of 
much of the verbose and tautological outpour that makes so many men 
hate the word “sermon.” Of course Mr. Kettlewell, in the above- 
quoted sentence, and in many similar sentences which precede and 
follow it, only means to say that many a man has been the better for 
reading the “ De Imitatione.” However that may be, we feel pretty 
sure that no one will be better for reading this dull and wordy 
volume. 

Dr. Willis has devoted great labour to the history’ of one of the 
most illustrious and most unfortunate members of his own profession, 
Michael Servetus ; and his narrative of that remarkable career and its 
painful close is very interesting. Few events in history afford a more 
shocking illustration of clerical cruelty and bigotry than the treatment 
of Servetus by Calvin, or show more clearly the tendency of the 
clerical reformer to be simply one who wishes to be his own Pope. 





6 “The Authorship of the ‘De Imitatione Christi.’” By Samuel Kettlewell, 
M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Leeds. London : Rivingtons. 

7**Servetus and Calvin: A Study of an Important Epoch in the Early 
History of the Reformation.” By R. Willis, M.D. London: Henry 8. King 
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‘The early years of Servetus are veiled in much obscurity. He himself 
stated at one time that he was born in Aragon in 1509, and at another 
that he was born in Navarre in 1511. He was certainly a Spaniard, 
and was probably of gentle birth, We know that he was educated at 
Saragossa and Toulouse ; that he served, in some unknown capacity, 
Quintana, the confessor of Charles V. ; that he had some intercourse 
with Cicolampadius, Zwingli, and others of the Swiss Reformers; and 
that he studied Erasmus. In 1531 he published under his own name 
the treatise “ De Trinitatis Erroribus.” Bucer and Luther appear to have _ 
been offended with the book, while Melancthon and CEcolampadius, in 
their private letters, speak far more favourably of it than their posi- 
tions or subscriptions would permit them to do publicly. Finding 
that the work was likely to bring him into danger, and that the 
Reformers were not disposed to stand by him, Servetus entered him- 
self, under the assumed name of Michael Villeneuve, at the University 
of Paris, where he made the fatal acquaintance of Calvin. After this 
he became reader for the press of the Brothers Trechsel at Lyons, and 
edited Ptolemy’s Geography for them. In his notes to this work occurs 
the story of St. Gregory’s ‘Non angli sed angeli;” and he aptly 
remarks that the English language is so difficult to pronounce because 
those who speak it are a compound of so many races. The Irish have 
much in common from the Spaniards, from whose country they are 
distant only three days’ sail. The Spaniards are the most superstitious 
people in the world, In France he had seen the King touch for scrofula, 
but he had not seen that they were cured. Of Judea he says, un- 
fortunately for him as the event proved, that, far from flowing with 
milk and honey, it was without amenity. At Lyons Servetus became 
the pupil of the physician Champier or Campeggius, whose teachings 
induced him to return to Paris, where he became the comrade of the 
famous Vesalius as assistant to Quinterus (Winter von Andernach). Of 
these two the master says :—“ Auxiliarios habui, primum, Vesalium, 
juvenem Mehercule! in anatome diligentissimum ; post hunc, Villa- 
novanus familiariter mihi in consectionibus adhibitus est, vir omni 
genere literarum ornatissimus, in Galeni doctrina vix ulli secundus.” 
In 1538 Villeneuve (who was not known to be the Servetus of the “ De 
Trinitatis Erroribus”) incurred the censure of the University on account 
of certain reflections on the medical faculty, and of practising judicial 
astronomy or divination. A little later we find him residing at 
Vienne under the protection of the Archbishop. There he edited a 
second edition of the Ptolemy, in which, out of deference to his patron, 
and to his patron’s patron, the King, he suppressed the passage which 
objects to Judea as a land flowing with milk and honey, and altered 
that respecting the royal touch, “I did not see that any were cured,” 
into “I have heard say that many were cured.” Later he annotated 
Pagnini’s Bible, and in his notes he frequently attributes prophecies 
which were generally taken as referring directly to Christ to other 
persons, whom, however, he considers as types of Christ. In 1546 he 
approached Calvin by letter, seeking instruction on theological matters. 
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The great reformer was accustomed to be treated with great respect, 
and loved such flattery. Villeneuve, early in the correspondence, 
became outspoken and free ; first his want of politeness and then his 
unorthodoxy outraged Calvin, who soon writes, Servetus having offered 
to come to Geneva, “ Si venerit, modo valeat mea authoritas, vivum 
exire nunquam patiar.” Villeneuve intrusted Calvin with a MS. copy 
of his “ Christianismi Restitutio,” which he could never get back. In 
1552, however, he had the work secretly printed by Arnoullet of 
Vienne. On the last page occur the letters ‘“‘ M.S. V.,” the initials of 
his names, Michael Servetus Villanovanus. It should be borne in mind 
that Villeneuve’s identity with the Servetus of the “De Trinitatis 
Erroribus” was still unknown. Of the “ Restitutio” Dr. Willis 
remarks that it is a sort of “ paraphrase and new interpretation of the 
Gospel according to John, in which the Neo-platonic doctrine of the 
Logos is particularly discussed, and copiously interspersed with 
pantheistic ideas, whilst the dogmatic teaching of the Church of 
Rome and its practical application is repudiated in toto, and the 
chief doctrines of Lutheran and Calvinistic Christianity are con- 
troverted.” ° 

We will not follow Dr. Willis further in his able review of the “ Re- 
stitutio,” merely noting that the work contains undoubtedly a cleat 
mention of the circulation of the blood through the lungs by the pul- 
monary artery and vein. Servetus, however, did not‘dream of the cir- 
culation as now known. Like his contemporaries, he considered the 
liver the source of the blood, and the heart that of the body’s heat. 
It was, as the author well says, an act almost of insanity to publish 
such opinions as the book contains in those times of persecution for 
religious opinion. Calvin received an early copy of the work, and was 
shocked by its heresies, the more, possibly, as they were those of a 
deeply hated personal engmy. He could not himself denounce fhe 
writer to the authorities, because Servetus was living in a Roman 
Catholic country, under the protection of a Roman Catholic prelate, 
who would have smiled at a charge of heresy made by such a heretic 
as Calvin. The latter, therefore, instigated a young man at Geneva 
to write to a relative at Lyons denouncing the book. The trick suc- 
ceeded, The correspondence was laid before the clerical authorities of 
Lyons without any appearance of Calvin in the matter. Servetus was 
laid by the heels and tried at Vienne, but managed to effect an escape 
from prison before judgment was delivered. He was sentenced in his 
absence to be burnt, and the doom was executed on his effigy and on 
his book. The author escaped to Geneva. Here Calvin at once pro- 
cured his arrest and trial on many counts of heresy, and one of de- 
faming M. Calvin and the Church of Geneva. During the trial Calvin 
was requested by the court, who were evidently disposed to deal justly 
with the prisoner, to visit and endeavour to convert him. The at- 
tempt failed, and Calvin afterwards took a lively and bitter part in the 
proceedings, during which he touched on the old passage about Judea, 
and laid it down that whoever asserted that Judea did not flow with 
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milk and honey sinned against the Holy Ghost. The unfortunate 
prisoner was interrogated for a fortnight on all sorts of matters, from 
the deepest questions of speculative theology to his reasons for not 
having married. He had to wait during another fortnight of discus- 
sion among his judges, after which Calvin brought thirty-eight new 
charges against him, of which the following is a specimen— 


[* Theprisoner is charged with asserting that] one and the same divine- 
ness which is in the Father was communicated immediately, bodily, to His 
Son, Jesus Christ ; from whom, mediately, by the ministry of the Angelic 
Spirit, it was communicated to the Apostles ; that in Christ only is Deity 
implanted bodily and spiritually; all of the divine that others have being 
given through Him bya holy substantial halitus or breath.” 


To which the prisoner replies, ‘ This I say is the truth.” And on 
such an unintelligible passage an able man was destroyed in the name 
of Christ in 1553. After the hearing of the charges, many weeks were 
passed in consulting the Councils of the cantons. In the interval Cal- 
vin wrgte to a friend, ‘‘ Spero capitale saltem fore judicium.” Servetus 
meanwhile addressed to his judges several not undignified appeals, and 
an accusation of Calvin of which no notice was taken. Sentence of 
death was at length passed, in accordance with the hopes and inde- 
cently expressed anticipations of Calvin. Servetus sent for Calvin, 
and asked his pardon for any personal wrong done to him. The tyrant 
priest, of course, disclaimed all personal feeling, preached to the miserable 
prisoner on his heresies, and (to quote his own self-satisfied words), 
“Seeing that all I said went for nothing, and unwilling to trespass 
on the time of the magistrates, or to appear something more than my 
master (!), in obedience to the precept of Paul, I took my leave of the 
heretic airoxardxgros.” The next day Servetus was taken from his 
prison. After vainly praying his judges for a less painful mode of 
dégth, he rose with the words “ O God, save my soul: O Jesu, Son 
of the eternal God, have compassion upon me!” He was led away and 
suffered for half an hour the tortures of a burning death. And thus 
a man who would almost certainly have largely increased the physical 
knowledge of the world was burned because Calvin disliked him, and 
because he called Christ the “Son of the eternal God,” instead of 
‘the eternal Son of God,” as his persecutors preferred. Neither his 
own attempted defence, nor the apologies of all his biographers and of 
bigoted sectarians, can ever clear Calvin’s memory from the disgrace 
of one of the foulest murders ever committed. Dr. Willis has done 
his work well and clearly. We would have preferred to have more of 
the original language in the important letters or speeches, as we are 
not quite sure always of the author's translations. We cannot, for 
instance, think that “ Diabolus inesse divinitatem” p. (436), means 
“the devil was in the divinity,” although we freely admit that we see 
nothing that the words can mean as Dr. Willis quotes them. On 
the whole, the work is a valuable contribution to our biographical 


stores. 
‘We cannot but be pleased to welcome a biography of the greatest 
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statesman of the present century. Camillo Cavour was born at Turin 
in 1810, the second son of the Marquis Benso di Cavour. At eighteen, 
he became an officer of engineers, and three or four years later resigned 
his commission, after having been censured for some sympathetic utter- 
ance on the French Revolution of 1830. He now became what the 
translator of M. de Mazade’s work is pleased to term an “ agricultor,” 
at first in the capacity of manager of his elder brother's estates. He 
seems to have found enjoyment in this work, which did not hinder him 
from mixing in social life or from foreign travel. His mind ripened 
between 1832 and 1848. His views were always thoroughly liberal. 
Himself of aristocratic origin, he neither extolled nor despised this 
advantage. He possessed a temperateness of view which is rare among 
Southern men. He admired this land of compromise, and preferred 
among our statesmen Pitt, Canning, and Peel. In the extraordinary 
year 1848 he became editor of the “ Risorgimiento,” and deputy for 
Turin. He now supported the bold policy which brought on the tem- 
porary disaster of Novara. When the young King Victor Emmanuel 
chose D’Azeglio as his Minister, Cavour gave him firm support. Here 
we may note that Nicholas of Russia omitted to acknowledge the 
notification of Victor Emmanuel’s accession ; thus, probably, as he 
certainly did in the case of Napoleon III., embittering a future foe by a 
gratuitous incivility. In 1850 Cavour became D’Azeglio’s Minister of 
Commerce, to which post he shortly added the Ministry of Finance. 
The position of Piedmont in 1852, between France, Austria, and that 
impalpable but not feeble power the Papacy, was not enviable ; and 
her Government had to pass laws for muzzling the press in deference to 
her mighty neighbours. On this, D’Azeglio aptly said: “Suppose we 
had to pass close to a den where a lion was sleeping, and that one of 
our guides told us, ‘Do not speak ; make no noise, lest you awaken 
him,’ and if one of us were to begin to sing, I imagine we should all 
combine to shut his mouth.” Early in 1852, Cavour resigned, finding 
the members of D’Azeglio’s Cabinet opposed to his liberal views. 
With the Premier he remained fairly satisfied and on good terms. He 
now made a journey to France and England, where he left the most 
favourable impressions. In November 1852, he was appointed Prime 
Minister of Piedmont, and began his great all-too-short career. We 
soon find him opposing the payment of the clergy by salary with 
these words, remarkable indeed in the mouth of a Minister— 


“T have the misfortune—or the good luck, which you will—to be 
Minister in a country where a certain degree of centralisation reigns, and 
where the Government has quite enough on its hands. I declare to you 
that, if you add this one of which you speak to the powers of Government, 
you will give what will be threatening to liberty. ... It has been carried 
out on a very large scale in some European countries. In France... what 
ensued? I have a great respect for the French clergy, and I admit that it 





8 “The Life of Count Cavour.” From the French of M. Charles de Mazade. 
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is more moral and also more zealous than it used to be ; but no one can 
deny that it is also less national and less liberal than was the clergy of 
the old régime. .. . It will be said that there is another course, and that 
we might leave the faithful to remunerate their own clergy. What would 
be the consequence of this? A double amount of zeal, fanaticism, and 
Ultramontanism. Such a system exists in Ireland. There the clergy is 
unsalaried ; its means of existence consist of charity and the voluntary 
contributions of the faithful. That clergy is both more fanatical and less 
liberal than the clergy of France.” 


We have quoted these remarks at length because we deem them 
profoundly wise, and because we in England are far too apt to rush at 
an important conclusion on the ground of a passionate appeal, or of a 
brilliant mot from a popular orator ; and, save in matters pertaining 
to personal freedom, rarely study the examples afforded by history or 
by contemporary foreign nations. To how many Englishmen, for in- 
stance, has it now occurred that salaried officials either of Church or 
Dissent, and individuals closely connected with either, are persons who 
must on no account be listened to on the question of disestablishment ? 
In foreign policy, Cavour had the wisdom of patience. In the earlier 
years of his Ministry, for instance, he could look on calmly at the 
mistakes and outrages of Austria, because he knew that these must 
set the public opinion of Europe against her. To await events, 
to be moderate in everything, to make no new enemies, to spend 
liberally in productive works; these were the chief ends of his 
policy up to 1854. In the Crimean War he saw his opportunity 
of making Piedmont a power to which all things might be possible 
hereafter. Austria was the enemy with whom he knew that his 
greatest struggle would be; and her shillyshally policy at this epoch 
gave him the opportunity of allying himself with England and France 
in the war against Russia. Many wondered why the little Italian state 
should plunge into a war which concerned her so little, but the policy 
was clear and true to him who looks into things. Austria must either 
join the Allies, remain neutral, or join Russia. Cavour’s bold alliance 
prevented her buying a guarantee of her Italian possessions by the first 
policy ; it secured Italy the moral support of the Western Powers in 
the second case, and their material support in the third. Asa matter of - 
fact, Austria tried to carry out all three policies at once, and naturally 
failed in this attempt at the impossible. This alliance brought Cavour 
into intimate relations with one of England’s ablest and worst-used 
public servants, Sir James Hudson, whose name is not mentioned 
without respect by any lover of Italian unity. Of many blunders of 
recent Liberal Governments, few were greater than their shabby treat- 
ment of this eminent man; and, without expressing any opinion as to 
Sir Henry Elliott’s merits, we must say that the abuse of this gentleman, 
in which certain eminent Liberals had perforce to indulge last year, 
was at least a self-induced retribution. The Sardinian contingent 
behaved very creditably in the Crimea; and when the war ended, 
Cavour was careful that the demeanour of his country at the Peace 
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Congress of 1856 should be conciliatory towards Russia. Here again 
Austria aided him by assuming a bearing which provoked the Russian 
envoy to ask if it was Austria that had captured Sebastopol. During 
and after the Congress, which, perhaps, Sardinia influenced more than 
any other of the Powers, Cavour was steadily gaining the goodwill of 
Napoleon III. and of Lord Clarendon, Palmerston was more con- 
servative in his views ; at one time he accused Cavour of being too 
Russian, and he pointed out that it was not Sardinia’s best policy to 
be on bad terms with Austria, a power which could band the other 
Italian states against her. ‘To this advice D’Azeglio could well answer 
that Sardinia had no choice but to be on bad terms with a power 
which could only oppress and injure Italy as long as she held part of 
the country ; and Cavour replied aptly to the personal taunt that he 
was “liberal enough not to be Russian, and too liberal to be Austrian.” 
The whole result of his policy was such that he obtained a sway over 
the French Emperor, that England was warmly on the side of 
Italian progress, and that old Metternich himself said, “ There is only 
one diplomatist left in Europe, Cavour; and he, unfortunately, is 
against us.” It seems certain that Napoleon III. cherished a heartfelt 
wish for the independence of Italy, for which he had fought in his 
youth. It was a generous and noble impulse, and it was a fortunate 
circumstance for Cavour. Orsini’s attempt on the Emperor's life 
neutralised the good-will for a time ; but Napoleon showed himself 
generous in this too. The Italians undoubtedly owe him a great deal; 
and but for that unfortunate bargaining for Nice and Savoy, his admirers 
could have claimed for his memory one of the noblest achievements in 
history. In July 1858 a meeting of Cavour and the Emperor took 
place at Piombidres ; and here were discussed many things that were 
soon to bring forth good fruit—the Austrian War, the kingdom of 
Italy, the marriage of Princess Clotilde, the cession of territory to 
France. Five months later saw the famous journée of January 1, 
1859. The early part of the year was a cruel time for Cavour. The 
British Government was opposed to the idea of a war against Austria. 
A large mass of French opinion, including the religions and aristocratic 
sections, was equally opposed to it. ‘The French Ministers were at 
times somewhat difficult. In March he went to Paris to see the 
Emperor, and there found public feeling strongly hostile to his wishes, 
and very suspicious of himself. He returned in a desponding 
mood. Both England and France recommended a disarmament 
on the part of Sardinia, Fortunately, however, in April, Austria 
made this question the subject of an ultimatum. Sardinia refused, 
and France rushed to her side, her ruler making the famous utterance 
that the only choice lay between “ Austria lording it to the 
Alps and Italy free to the Adriatic.” The French army arrived in 
Turin April 30; ten bloody weeks ensued; and the treaty of Villa- 
franca was signed July 11. The abrupt end of the campaign came 
without Cavour’s consent or even knowledge ; and it so shocked him 
that he refused to countersign the treaty, and resigned office, Fora 
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time he was almost broken-hearted with grief and indignation ; it must, 
however, be admitted that Napoleon had much to say in defence of bis 
conduct, The war was not for the interests of France ; it had cost 
much French blood and treasure; its continuance, even if localised, 
would have been costly in a still higher proportion ; and France was 
threatened on the Rhine. On the other hand, Italy had gained the 
splendid province of Lombardy, her princes had been taught a whole- 
some lesson, the cause of her unity had received not only recognition 
but a powerful impetus, and the clauses respecting the minor states, 
which so offended the Italians, contained the saving condition of an 
appeal to the popular vote Whatever its merits or demerits may have 
been, the treaty was signed by the new Sardinian Ministry of La Mar- 
mora, But the treaty by no means restored quiet. The question of 
annexing the smaller states to Piedmont at once cropped up, supported 
chiefly by the Tuscan Ricasoli: and now, as France cooled in her sup- 
port of Italian unity, Excland became more zealous. The popular 
feeling brought Cavour back to power in January 1860. In March he 
performed that act which is the most painful for us to write of—he 
purchased French sympathy or indifference with the cession of Savoy and 
Nice, a step which for a while alienated nearly all the great powers. 
Two months later Garibaldi made his heroic invasion of Sicily. This 
event increased Cavour’s difficultiés with foreign powers, but it made 
impossible any doubt as to what Italy must do. ‘I'o the reproaches of 
Prussia, Cavour made this reply, which alone would stamp him as a 
statesman of the first order: ‘ He regretted that the Prussian Govern- 
ment should disapprove of his master’s conduct, but consoled himself 
with the belief that he was setting an example which, probably, some 
little time hence, Prussia might be very happy to follow.” For another 
year and a quarter Cavour was engaged in a perpetual struggle with 
absolutism abroad, and with opponents of all kinds at home, a struggle 
really with that monstrosity the temporal power of the Papacy. In 
this he was slowly but surely successful, though the success became 
visible only years after his death. That event took place in June 
1861. He died a Christian, receiving the last offices of the Church 
from the hands of his old friend Fra Giacomo, to whom he pronounced, 
among his very last utterances, the famous words, “ Libera chiesa in 
libero stato.” Not only Italy which he had created, but all Europe, 
mourned the loss of the wisest and noblest statesman of this century. 
His great wisdom has continued to bear fruits since his death, and 
Germany owes to his memory almost as great a debt as Italy. A 
grand life, and M. de Mazade’s account of it is worthy of the subject. 
The translation is neither very well nor very ill done. 

There appears to be a very strong demand at the present time for 
lives of eminent Scottish Protestants. We had, in our last number, 
to notice a life of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen ; and we now have 
before us a series of similar works. The examination of them is not 
entirely pleasant ; for the matter is apt to be uninteresting, and the 
method is generally dull, As contributions to mankind’s “ proper 
study,” they doubtless have some value, and are occasionally curious, 
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if not interesting. Thus it is to the ordinary Englishman not a little 
surprising to observe that religious young Scotchmen commonly write 
to their friends inordinately long letters full of the most wearisome 
discussions of abstruse questions of Calvinistic theology. This we 
saw in the correspondence of Thomas Erskine aforenamed ; and we 
now find that a friend of his, Dr. J. Macleod Campbell, was in the 
habit of inflicting the longest doctrinal letters on his own father, who 
was also a minister, a fact which reminds us of a saying about the 
sucking of eggs. Dr. Macleod Campbell was the ‘‘ Campbell of Row,” 
about whom much was said about the year 1831, when he was deposed 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland for teaching “the 
doctrine of universal atonement and pardon through the blood of Christ, 
and the doctrine that assurance is of the essence of faith and necessary 
to salvation.” His son has just written the record of his life,® which 
extended from 1200 to 1872. Dr. Campbell was intimate with most 
of the foremost men of the Scottish religious world, and by them he 
was regarded with boundless admiration and love. Norman Macleod, 
in a sermon which he preached on his death, declared emphatically 
that he was the best man whom he had ever known. He was, 
therefore, without doubt a nobly pious man. There was, how- 
ever, little in his life to call for a biography. His son has per- 
formed his task with becoming modesty, allowing his father’s letters to 
tell the story as far as possible. But the letters do not interest or 
instruct us much ; for Dr. Campbell’s opinions on books and men 
were not better than those of the ordinary run of educated men. For 
those who hold religious views similar to his, his doctrinal letters will 
probably bave an interest. 

Our next volume is a biography of the late Dr. Ewing, Bishop of 
Argyll,!° who was on intimate terms with Dr. Campbell, the subject of 
the preceding notice, and with Erskine of Linlathen, already named. 
Dr. Ewing was a liberal Ghurchman, a man of noble life, honest and 
fearless in opinion, and endowed with abundance of good common 
sense. For such men we must be thankful, especially when they arrive 
at positions in which they can help to make others resemble them, and 
restrain fanaticism and intolerance. We give some idea of Bishop 
Ewing’s views on ecclesiastical polity when we state that he was 
opposed to Bishop Gray’s efforts at disestablishment, that he welcomed 
Dr. Temple’s promotion, and that he regarded the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury with the warmest affection and admiration. Though his 
life contained few important incidents, we have found this volume 
fairly interesting ; the Bishop’s letters being naturally its best part. 
They are indeed excellent, being wise and manly in tone, and. lively 
in manner, One of them contains the origin of a well-known story. 
When the Bishop received his honorary degree at Oxford— 





* “Memorials of John Macleod Campbell, D.D.” Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Donald Campbell, M/A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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“ Dr. Routh, the venerable President of Magdalen, received me on my 
introduction to him very coldly ; but he afterwards apologised to me very 
humbly for his mistake, saying that he had supposed I was only a 
Colonial.” 


Mr. Ross has performed his biographical task very ably. 

Mr. Craven has added another biography of a French Catholic to 
those which have of late appeared in England, by translating the Life 
of ‘Augustin Cochin,” by Count de Falloux.!. We are bound to 
express a little surprise that an adequate sale is found for so many of 
these sketches of men whose names were almost utterly unknown, and 
whose lives contain so little incident. Within the last few months 
we have seen biographies of Gratry, Perreyve, and Ozanam, and to 
these we must now add the name of Cochin. Augustin Cochin was a 
man of deep and earnest piety, a pure and useful life. He possessed 
the difficult art of reconciling a certain amount of liberalism with a 
fervent belief in Pope Pius IX. He died in 1872, in his forty-ninth 
year. There is little to be learned from his life, but the record of it 
will probably interest a few sectarians. 

The biography of J. C. Schetky, by his daughter,” is a pleasant and 
chatty record of a life of ninety-five years. Mr. Schetky was appointed 
teacher of drawing at the long-extinct military school at Marlow in 
1808, and subsequently held similar posts at the Naval College at 
Portsmouth and at Addiscombe. Some of his marine sketches having 
attracted the favourable notice of the Duke of Clarence and the Prince 
Regent, he was made Marine Painter in Ordinary to George IV. ; and 
in this capacity, in this and later reigns, he was present at many im- 
portant events, and met many important persons. And as he was a 
good correspondent and wrote admirable descriptions of what he saw, 
he supplied the materials for an interesting book. Miss Schetky has 
performed her task very well indeed. 

Another volume on our table records the life of one who was a far 
greater artist than Mr. Schetky, but who as a man was his inferior. 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus send us a new and almost entirely re-written 
edition of the late Walter Thornbury’s “Life of Turner.”"* Of this 
book, we will begin by protesting against the illustrations, which pur- 
port to be “ facsimiled in colours” from the original drawings. It 
would not be an easy matter for any one except Turner himself to fac- 
simile Turner’s drawings ; and least of all can that difficult feat be 
performed cheaply and mechanically ; and the glaring daubs that are 
inserted in this book do not afford the slightest idea or reminiscence of 
Turner’s work. The biography is somewhat discursive, embracing, as 





1 * Augustin Cochin.” By Count de Falloux, of the French Academy, 
Translated from the French by Augustus Craven. Londen: Chapman & Hall. 

#2 “* Ninety Years of Work and Play. Sketches from the Public and Private 
Career of John Christian Schetky, late Marine Painter in Ordinary to Her 
| a tal By his Daughter. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
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it does, the history of water-colour painting, and describing ‘‘ Turner’s 
Predecessors,” in itself a vasty field. The squalid life of Turner, his 
obstinacy, his secret sensuality, offer little that calls for our admiration. 
It is, perhaps, not quite true, as has been said, that all that we now 
learn of him lowers him. Mr. Thornbury has shown that he pos- 
sessed much tenderness, and that he at times displayed a courage- 
ous generosity ; but, when full credit has been given for all this, the 
life still remains squalid, and Turner’s reputation will always stand 
higher with those,who know him only by his works. A man of his un 
doubted greatness must, of course, always afford something to interest 
the world, and that something has been well selected and put before 
the reader in an agreeable form in this volume. 

We are glad to commend Mr. Dean’s “ Life of Theodore Parker” 1* 
to all to whom the study of the way of life and thought of a really able 
and deeply pious man is welcome. We need not here discuss the 
teachings of Theodore Parker. Indeed, it would perhaps be hard to 
claim for him any distinctly vriginal contribution to our systems of 
morality. But throughout his all too short life he possessed a mighty 
influence on many of the leading minds among his countrymen and 
among our own; and he was regarded by his friends with a love and 
admiration that can hardly be over-estimated. In public and private 
his voice was ever heard on the side of right and progress; and this 
being so, we can hardly be surprised that he was rejected by the sect 
of which he was a minister, albeit that this sect was that of the 
Unitarians. The loss was, however, rather theirs than his. His 
influence was neither lessened nor weakened by it; and they now 
claim him as they claim Channing. Mr. Dean’s sketch is well drawn, 
and presents a full and faithful view of this noble character. 

From Germany we receive the correspondence between Jacob Grimm 
and F. D. Grater! in the years 1810-13. It treats exclusively of 
their researches and labours in the ancient literature of Germany. It 
is well known that these two eminent men became foes at a subsequent 
period ; and we think that a few signs of the wrath to come may be 
perceived in these letters by him who sees. Grater presents himself 
here as a rather pompous don ; and Grimm, then a young man, writes 
with great liveliness, and also with a bold sense of equality, which 
must have been distasteful to the older scholar, however much the 
judgment of later generations may have confirmed it. 

In opening Mr. Home’s “ Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism,” !* we 
rather expected to find an autobiographical work from which the sceptic 
would draw considerable amusement. This expectation has been de- 
ceived. Mr. Home’s work is not amusing, and is autobiographical only 








14 «¢ The Life and Teachings of Theodore Parker.” By Peter Dean. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

15 <* Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob Grimm und Friedrich David Grater, aus 
den Jahren 1810-1813.” Herausgegeben von Hermann Fischer. Heilbronn : 
G. Henninger. 

16 <*Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism.” By D. D. Home. London: 
Virtue & Co. 
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in a very slight degree. We are compelled to say that he has produced 
a dull book, in which he poses as a sincere believer in what he is 
pleased to term a “much-insulted truth.” He exhibits the fault 
which is so common in those who write on supernatural matters after 
having committed themselves to definite opinions about them : starting 
with the idée fixe, he ignores everything that is opposed to his views, 
and puts forward the most twaddling assertions that favour them as 
arguments. In the dedication of his work he tells us that his wife is 
“a Christian and a spiritualist.” He then proceeds to trace the pre- 
sence of spiritualism through ancient and modern history. He would 
have us believe that it is the one great truth that has been manifested 
continuously through all time and in all places, and that it is a sort of 
basis of orthodox Christianity. It is to be observed that he thus 
claims for it a more universal sway and a wider influence than have 
ever been claimed for the Mosaic revelation, or even for Christianity, 
by their most enthusiastic supporters. In the present day, when every 
shallow effort to “ reconcile” theological inconsistencies is applauded, 
many pious but ill-trained intellects will welcome this attempt to con- 
firm and prove the truth of Christianity by the performances of Dr. 
Slade and his likes. We, however, fail to see anything in Mr. Home’s 
evidence which proves any connectign between spiritualism and Christi- 
anity, far less anything which puts spiritualism in the light of a sup- 
port of Christianity. The ancient oracles, the daimon of Socrates, the 
prophecies of the Bible, the alleged miracles of the early Christian 
period : all are gravely cited as manifestations of spiritualism. Joan of 
Are, Savonarola, Luther, Bunyan, Fox, Wesley, and of course Sweden- 
borg, were among the more eminent mediums of past time. Even, 
however, if this be true, there is a great distinction to be observed 
between these famous men and their successors of the present day. 
The mediums of the past did not come exclusively from America ; 
they did not take money for their manifestations ; they did not hold 
dark séances ; and if they ever said or did anything, it was generally 
grammatical or sensible. It is not related of the daimon of Socrates 
that he ever put red-hot coals in the philosopher’s hair without burn- 
ing it ; the witch of Endor was never conveyed through the air and 
deposited upon Saul’s table in embarrassment caused by the loss of 
one of her slippers ; and if Luther did throw an inkpot at the devil (a 
fact which, we may observe, is doubted by some historians, hypercriti- 
cally perhaps), the dullest intellect can at least see that this action was 
wiser and more consequent than Mr. Home’s in causing a human eye 
to be painted by “the spirits ” upon an old shoe which had belonged 
to a lady’s dead child. It is true that Mr. Home disowns many of the 
more completely exposed mediums and impostures; but we cannot 
entirely accept his repudiation. We observe that the bulk of those 
who admire him admired Dr. Slade, and the numberless quacks who, 
under the pretence of spiritualism, have drawn money out of the 
pockets of the foolish, have discovered laws of nature which do not 
hold uniformly in uniform conditions, have attempted to defile the 
“name of religion, have traded on the most sacred feelings of the be- 
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reaved, and have corrupted the young. We see nothing in this book 
to avert from Mr. Home’s own theories the contempt which all must 
feel for many of the detected impostors whom he denounces so 
vigorously. 

Mr. Bowden Smith, the senior modern language master at Rugby, 
has brought out a very good school edition 1’ of the first two books of La 
Fontaine’s Fables. Prefaced by some instructive remarks on fables, 
the text is followed by a due quantity of excellent short notes, which 
are just what is needed by a boy who is studying French by the side 
of Latin and Greek. The fables which are not original are carefully 
referred to their old authors ; and the notes give due prominence to 
the identity of French with Latin. We believe that few authors are 
more useful than La Fontaine for teaching English boys, and his 
special virtue is the large number of words which have to be “ looked 
out.” Ordinary French prose is sufficiently easy to make it only a fair 
risk for a lad to go in with his lesson unprepared, which is not what . 
a teacher thinks desirable ; but there are not many boys in our public 
schools who are equal to the task of translating La Fontaine at sight. 
We congratulate Mr. Bowden Smith on having produced a very useful 
edition of this very useful book. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“TI\HE Cheveley Novels” were introduced to the public with rather 

an unusual flourish of trumpets, not unaccompanied with a 
certain amount of mystery. The title alone attracted attention. 
A challenge was thrown down to the past. Are the “ Cheveley” 
novels to rival the ‘“ Waverley”? asked the public. The critics, 
too, have welcomed the first instalments of the first of them, 
“The Modern Minister,” as far as it has gone, with an unusual 
unanimity of praise. We certainly cannot join in the chorus. We 
are, however, quite willing to agree with them that the author 
shows a great deal of fluency, that one or two passages are fairly 
good, and that here and there a certain degree of humour is 
shown. But here our praise must stop. We are at the same 
time, however, also quite willing to grant that it is unfair to judge 
an author by only two or three instalments. One novelty in this 
work we are glad to observe—and we trust other novelists will 
follow the arrangement—a list of the characters, with short notes 
upor each of them. We have found it of the utmost use. We 
would further suggest that there should be also given an analysis of 
the plot. This, like the list of characters, would also be a great boon 





7 «Fables of La Fontaine.” BooksI and II. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev, 
P. Bowden Smith, M.A., Assistant Master of Rugby. London : Rivingtons. 

1 ** The Cheveley Novels,” ‘* A Modern Minister.” Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 
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to reviewers. To return, however, to the novel itself. Once or 
twice the author, as we have hinted, is very happy in his descrip- 
tions. For instance, the accounts of the Rev. Westley Garland 
might have been written by Sydney Smith in one of his happiest 
moods ; ‘‘ he was so handsome, so wealthy, so talented, so unmarried” . 
(p. 9). But the author very often misses his mark. Thus we have 
a description of Miss Turner “scalping a corner of the fossil cheese” 
(p. 15). We have heard of a miser who would “skin a flint for six- | 
pence,” but we doubt if even he could scalp a fossil, even if it were a 
petrified Stilton. Further, the descriptions of natural scenery are 
far too ambitious, and, if we may use the term, “loud,” for our taste. | 
Here is a bit from an account of a house built on a cliff on the } 
Yorkshire coast: “It was grand to hear the winds sweep through 

} 

| 
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the shrubberies at night, and beset the craggy wall, as though an 
army of demons were scaling it with the lightning at their flanks.” 
As the former was a geological-wild-Indian metaphor about scalping 
a fossil, so this must be regarded as a military-meteorological simile. 
Here, however, is quite a different style, rich, glowing, Eastern, and 
Ouidaish: “Ashton St. Aubyn, smoking a hookah, was reclining 
upon a pile of skins; around him were new books from India, latest 
publications of the Presidencies, tropical flowers and broad-leaved 
plants, and clouds of gauze and lace, shading the low, earven cham- i 
ber, fragrant of woods as a spice chdlet of the Southern Islands” (p. | 
58). Surely in this passage we hear a very old note, or else a very 
close imitation of it. We had marked a number of passages for 
comment, some on account of their bad taste, and some on account 
of their blunders. But we shall stay our hand till further instalments 
arrive, and enable us better to judge of the author’s powers. 

“ Mottiscliffe”? is a fair example of the ordinary novel. The 
author, so to speak, knows his country. He falls into no blunders | 



















in his description of squires and country parsons. He uses the 
word “ eliminate” (ii. 79) quite correctly, although the generality of 
novelists from Dickens downwards, and of American essayists from 
Emerson downwards, use it in the sense of comprehending, inelud- ; 
ing. Are, however, the author’s views about the payment of novels | 
quite so correct? The average novel does not, we fear, bring in 
three figures, two of them only being oughts. Again, the author does 
not repeat quite accurately Sydney Smith’s excellent story about a 
widow. In our copy of Sydney Smith it is not a “ well-jointured,” 
but a showy widow on whose appearance the whole horizon is imme- 
diately clouded with majors. The writer possesses a much larger 
stock of what may be called literary information than most novelists. 
His principal fault is that he uses two words when one would do. 
“A Woman-Hater ” does not do justice to Mr. Reade’s powers. 
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He is, for the first time, dull. We waded through all the dreariness 
of the first volume te find ourselves in the second plunged into a 
fierce controversy about the Rights of Women, and we really could 
go no further. A novel is most certainly not the place for such a 
discussion. If Mr. Reade will turn a novel into a pamphlet, he must 
take the consequences. 

“ Shoddy ” ¢ is slightly superior to the average run of circulating 
library novels, but only slightly. The author has yet to learn the 
art of individualising his characters. Such a character, say, as Mr. 
Sherwin might be turned into a real success by a good novelist. The 
author’s strong point, we should imagine, lies rather in essay than in 
novel-writing. Here and there we meet with some shrewd and just 
observations on men and women and the world generally. 

‘“‘ Frank Carey ”° has vigour and dash about it. The author has 
a good eye for description, and seizes the salient points. This is 
no small gift. We cannot, of course, pretend to say whether his 
descriptions of Australian life are true or not; but at all events, 
they are very vigorous and lifelike, and that is saying more than 
ean be said for the generality of novels dealing with Australian 
affairs. 

We like “ Cleansing Fires ”® far better than Mrs. Sears’s last novel 
“ Kismet.” It is in every way more interesting and more human. 
The conversations are often really good. Mrs. Sears draws, we 
think, her women better than her men. The two characters, Nesta 
Mordaunt, the actress, and Monica Hazleton, are elaborated with 
skill and precision. Lastly, the scene of the fire at the theatre 
deserves a special word of commendation. : 

In spite of one or two slips, we can recommend “ Marjorie Bruce’s 
Lovers”? to ladies. There is, too, an intellectual flavour about the 
book which ought to count for something. A little more care, how- 
ever, would have avdéided one or two blunders, One of the best 
scenes is in the second volume, “‘ Dressing for the Ball.” Here we 
have a very pretty picture of a girl standing before a large mirror 
smiling at her own image, doing “ pretty, foolish things without 
end.” 

We hardly know whether we ought to call “The Dowerless 
Damsel”® a novel or not. It certainly is not without merit. The 
descriptions of scenery are firm and powerful. But the effect is 
spoilt by a certain jerkiness of style and great inequality. The de- 
scription and general account of Egypt will be read with much inte- 





* “‘Shoddy: A Yorkshire Tale of Home.” By Arthur Wood. London : 
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rest at the present crisis by many who are not professed novel- 
readers. The book is not of an ordinary kind. 

Was it worth while for Sir Garnet Wolseley to edit a novel, and 
so play into the hands of his opponents, who assert that he is only a 
mere “ pen-and-ink” man? Was it worth while, too, for him to 
edit such a story as “ Marley Castle?”® These are questions, how- 
ever, which rather concern Sir Garnet Wolseley than ourselves. We 
do not know what Sir Garnet Wolseley may or may not mean by 
editing. We will take it, however, in its most limited sense. That 
“Marley Castle” meets with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s approbation we 
must infer from the fact that he has allowed his name to appear on 
the title-page. He must certainly have a curious idea of what a good 
novel should be. He must, too, have curious views about the beauties 
of the English language. As he is editor, we must hold him re- 
sponsible for the penny-a-line style that pervades the book. Thus 
a silver spoon is called a “buccal ornament” (i. 3). How a 
spoon can be called an ornament of any kind we cannot imagine, 
still more how it can be called a “ buccal ornament,” which, if it 
means anything, means an ornament for the cheek. A savage 
might perhaps call an ear-ring an “aural ornament,” or his nose- 
ring a “nasal ornament, but even he would hardly call a spoon 
a “buccal ornament.” In much the same strain whiskers are 
termed an “hirsute appendage” (ii. 98), whilst a wig is a “ capil- 
lary attraction” (ii. 97), and a member of Parliament is “a 
fractional portion of the wisdom of Parliament” (ii. 102). 
This wretched would-be-witty style was first begun by Dickens, 
and has been followed by all his imitators who possess none 
of his genius and all of his faults. It has now become the pro- 
perty of penny-a-liners, provincial newspaper correspondents, and 
the writers in fifth-rate comic journals. Now we put it plainly 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley, does he really think it either sensible, or 
learned, or witty to call a spoon a “buccal ornament?” We shall 
say nothing more about the book beyond this, that if Sir Garnet 
Wolseley really wishes to turn his literary powers to account, that 
he had better go out to the East as war correspondent to one of 
the morning newspapers, and leave editing novels to publisher's 
“* readers.” 

Mr. Payn” has a reputation for sensational writing. He rivals 
Miss Braddon in her own peculiar line. We have often had railway 
accidents in a novel. When a lady novelist does not know what to 
do with her villain, and does not exactly like to hang him outright, 
she generally puts him into the “ Flying Dutchman,” brings down a 
fog from heaven as Homer did upon his deities, and then in the 
middle of a tunnel invents a terrific collision by which the villain’s 
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spine is smashed into splinters, so that, as she is always careful 
to inform us, his death must have been instantaneous. Mr. Payn, 
however, has far more imagination than the average lady novelist. 
In his third volume he invents quite a new thing in railway accidents. 
This alone shows genius of no ordinary kind. The newspapers have 
for some time past been full of music-hall advertisements about a 
‘“‘ Leap for Life,” but Mr. Payn has a leap fortwo lives. How this 
wonderful double leap is contrived from a’ train running at forty 
miles an hour, just as it comes into collision with the down express, 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Payn’s own narrative. It is utterly 
beyond our power to do justice to such a gymnastic. feat. 

“ Phyllis”! is another tale which, like ‘‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers,” 
we can on the whole recommend to ladies. It is told with much 
grace and force. The author’s strong point, however, is analysis of 
female character. The heroine is particularly well drawn. Her feel- 
ings in the tableau scene in the first volume, and again in the 
quarrel with her husband in the second volume, are described with 
great skill and fidelity to nature. 

We must now call attention to a few novels for which we have no 
space for any but the briefest remarks. First amongst them stands 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘“ Carita,” '* well known to all readers of the “ Corn- 
hill Magazine.” Then comes “ The Pilot and his Wife,” 1% a Nor- 
wegian story, told with much force and vividness, and which will 
certainly interest all Norwegian tourists, whose numbers every 
summer keep increasing. ‘Severed by a Ring,”™ and “ Shamrock 
and Rose” are two average novels. 

If Devonshire has no nightingales, she has many poets. One of 
the sweetest of them is Herrick.’ And to him we may truly say, 
rds Cwovow andéves. At last Mr. Palgrave has given the world a 
worthy edition of him, and from which the Muses themselves might 
read. Further, Mr. Palgrave has prefixed to this dainty edition the 
daintiest of dedications, quite Catullian in spirit. We read it over 
and over again with renewed delight. ‘Hoc non deficit incipitque 
semper.” Besides this charming dedication to the Lady Beatrix 
Maud Cecil, we have a critical essay on Herrick as a poet for the 
public. Mr. Palgrave is one of the very few literary critics of the 
day who is worth reading. This, too, is one of his best essays, in 
his best style, playful and yet earnest, light and yet incisive. Here 
is a sound bit of criticism on Herrick’s poetry : “*‘ Rural ditties,’ and 
‘oaten flute’ cannot bear the competition of the full modern orches- 


11 ¢* Phyllis”. A Novel. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 
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tra. Yet this author need not fear. That exquisite and lofty plea- 
sure which it is the first and the last aim of all true art to give, must, 
by its own nature, be lasting also” (p. xxvii.). And again : “ Hence, 
through whatever changes and fashions poetry may pass, her true 
lovers he is likely to please now, and please for long. His verse, 
in the words of a poet greater than himself, is of that quality which 
adds ‘sunlight to daylight,’ and which is able ‘to make the happy 
happier’” (p. xxvii.). Lastly, Mr. Palgrave has supplemented the whole 
with notes upon all the difficult passages and obsolete words. These, 
we need not say, are written with excellent judgment and taste. 
‘** Bents,” however, at p. 17, we think, cannot mean the sweet 
gale (Myrica gale), but rather some species of the Bent-grass family, 
probably Agrostis vulgaris. Again, at p. 70, “the gotwit” is not, 
in our opinion, as Mr. Grosart seems to think, “ the pewit or plover” 
(Vanellus cristatus), but the knot (7'ringa Canutus), which has a 
historical connection with the table, and is therefore placed with the 
pheasant, partridge, and the quail, “the choicest viands,” as Herrick 
calls them, of the feast. In conclusion, we will merely say that all 
lovers of poetry should buy this delightful little volume of “ golden 
apples.” 
Another volume of “ golden apples”— 


‘*MAAd re xptoea Kaha map’ ’Eorepliwy Wyvpwvav ”— 


is Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Proverbs in Porcelain.” 7 In his admir- 
able criticism on Herrick’s verse, Mr. Palgrave observes that modern 
poets have invented lyrical poems unknown to the singers of the 
West, in “forms more intricate and sevenfold.” Amongst these 
modern poets, masters of new measures, Mr. Austin Dobson must 
hold a very high place. He sings in triolets, and rondels, and 
rondeaus with the ease that a bird warbles its own woodnotes, and 
shows us what Pythagoras meant by Movoag Sezyvav ydioug. Here is 
a dainty poem addressed to millionaires and critics— 


“Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times, 
When only coin can ring, 
And no one cares for rhymes ! 


“ Alas ! for him who climbs 
To Aganippe’s spring :— 
Too hard it is to sing 

In these untuneful times ! 


“His kindred clip his wing ; 
His feet the critic limes ; 
If Fame her laurel bring, 
Old age his forehead rimes :— 
Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times !” 





17 ‘Proverbs in Porcelain.” By Austin Dobson. London: Henry §S. King 
& Co. 1877. 
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Here again is a another poem in a still higher strain, ‘ With Pipe 
and Flute,” addressed to E, W. G.— 


“With pipe and flute the rustic Pan 
Of old made music sweet for man ; 
And wonder hushed the warbling bird, 
And closer drew the calm-eyed herd,— 
The rolling river slowlier ran, 


“Ah! would,—ah! would a little span, 
Some air of Arcady could fan 
This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute ! 


“ But now for gold we plot and plan ; 
And from Beersheba unto Dan, 
Apolla’s self might pass unheard, 
Or find the night-jar’s note preferred ; — 
Not so it fared, when time began 
With pipe and flute !” 


And now, if the reader wishes to know who E. W. G. is, and further 
to learn all about triolets, and rondels, and rondeaus, let him turn 
to “The Cornhill Magazine” for last June. He will there find a 
delightful article, “ A Plea for Certain Exotic Forms of Verse,” by 
E. W. G. After having read it, let him place Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
new volume by the side of E. W. G.’s “ With Pipe and Flute,” to 
which we called the attention of all lovers of poetry on its first 
appearance a few years ago. 

Mr. Aubrey De Vere has sent us two volumes of his collected 
poems.* ® As he promises us a third volume, we will now merely 
say that we consider his shorter pieces by far the best. Some of 
his sonnets are really very beautiful, full ef nobleness of thought, 
tenderness of feeling, and often wrought with exquisite art. We 
are afraid, however, that only a select few will appreciate Mr. De 
Vere’s tranquil refinement and gracious sadness. 

We fear that Lord Southesk”™ is writing far too fast. Itis just a 
year ago since we noticed his “ Greenwood’s Farewell,” which gave 
indications of so great promise. We now have a volume of some 
three hundred octavo pages. It would be mere folly to deny that 
there are not many very beautiful passages scattered through the 
book, for Lord Southesk has too much feeling for nature and art to 
be commonplace. The best pieces, however, are the lyrics at the end 
of the volume. “ Lost in the Forest,” “Earth's Best,” ‘“ Robin in 
the Wood,” and especially ““A Summer Fancy,” are all good. If 





18 ** Antar and Zara, an Eastern Romance; Inisfal, and other Poems, 
Meditative;and Lyrical.” By Aubrey De Vere. London: Henry S. King & 
Co, 1877. 

19 “The Fall of Rosa; The Search after Proserpine, and other Poems, Medi- 
tative and Lyrical.” By Aubrey De Vere. London : HenryS. King-& Co. 1877. 

0 ‘* The Meda Maiden, and other Poems.” By the Earl of Southesk, K.T. 
London: Macwillan & Co. 1877. 
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“The Meda Maiden” does not show that advance which we had every 
right to expect, it is simply because Lord Southesk has not given 
himself time to do justice to his really great poetical powers. 

Mr. Douglas-Lithgow 7! repeats the old story. His verses are pub- 
lished by the request of his friends. He pleads for lenient criticism 
on the ground that they have been “ written at all hours of the night 
and day, and often under most romantic circumstances.” We should 
have imagined that romantic circumstances would have inspired the 
poet’s brain instead of making it prosy. Further, his poems, Mr. 
Douglas-Lithgow informs us, have been written in “ the intervals of 
study and active professional life.” But what has this to do with 
the question whether they are poetry or not? If Lord Southesk 
were to say, ‘“‘ My poems were written in the intervals of my Parlia- 
mentary labours and my social duties as a landed proprietor and peer 
of the realm, so please excuse any little faults,” it would not bea 
whit more absurd than Mr. Douglas-Lithgow’s apology. Nobody asks 
Mr. Douglas-Lithgow, except those friends mentioned in the preface, 
to write verses, and his verses must be judged like all other persons’. 
Just now there are a number of literary games, such as the mesotich 
or spelling sentence, much in vogue, for which prizes are given. We 
must confess these games are not. much to our taste. Yet we think 
a new literary poetical puzzle might be invented from Mr. Douglas- 
Lithgow’s pages. The method would be to print one of his poems 
as a piece of prose, and offer a prize to anybody who could turn 
it back into verse. 

Feebleness, with every now and then a touch of eccentricity, is the 
note of Mr. Thomas’s poems.” Here is a specimen of his descriptive 
powers— 

“The owl strikes up her dismal gush 
Of cooing, till across the glen 
Some mate responds, and thus the two 
Half through the night alternate coo” (p. 9). 


The cooing of owls is, we suspect, a fact quite new in the annals of 
natural history. Here, too, are sume lines to a girl— 
“Purity! thy priceless pearl is 
Grandly set in modesty ; 
But what makes my heart most whirl is 
That thou art so frank and free” (p. 67). 


They illustrate, we think, with great happiness the old saying that 
there is only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

Mr. Longfellow *° has in two volumes given us a collection of poems 
on places, with a map of England, thus uniting the useful with the 





ré “ Pet Moments.” By R. A. Douglas-Lithgow. London: Provost & Co. 
1877. 

23“ Boyhood Lays.” By William Henry Thomas. London: Triibner & Co. 
1877. 

33 “ Poems of Places.” Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. ‘‘ England.” Lon- 
don : Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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poetical. He of course, in his preface, enlarges on the pleasures and 
advantages of travelling. He does not, however, go very deep even 
in these matters. But there is another side which he does not see. 
Emerson has often enlarged upon it with much truth and insight. 
There are few real travellers in the true sense of the word, for as the 
proverb has it, “‘ Those who would carry back wealth from the Indies 
must take out wealth there.” Claudian, in his poem ‘De Sene 
Veronensi,” rightly summed up the whole matter between the average 
traveller who goes abroad and the true traveller who stays at home— 


“ Plus habet hic vite plus habet ille vic.” 


Mr. Longfellow’s preface takes, too, no notice of the fact that when 
we go to look for beauty we are nearly sure to miss it. As Emer- 
son well puts it: ‘‘ The shows of the day, the dewy morning, the 
rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, stars, moonlight, if too 
eagerly hunted, become shows merely, and mock us with their un- 
reality.” Further, Mr. Longfellow does not give us any criticism 
upon descriptive poetry—what it really is in its highest form. Gene- 
rally speaking, descriptive poetry is merely rhymed topography. 
Singularly enough the finest piece of descriptive writing in the Eng- 
lish language—Wordsworth’s “Tintern”—is omitted. Indeed the 
omissions are very remarkable. ‘Sherwood Forest” is given, but 
the Robin Hood ballads, and Keat’s ode, and Munday’s and Chettle’s 
drama are never mentioned. ‘The New Forest” is given, but no- 
thing from Rose’s “ Red King” or his “Gundimore,” quoted in 
Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” Lastly, we think, if only for the sake of 
contrast, as well as for its humour, we might have had some quota- 
tions from Brathwaite’s “Drunken Barnaby’s” famous journey. 
Still Mr. Longfellow’s book will be handy. It is conveniently 
arranged as a work of reference. 

Mr. Myers** must not be confounded with the average poet of the 
day. He possesses not only earnestness, but individuality and ori- 
ginality. What perhaps his verses want are more art. We do not 
mean polish in the common sense of the term, but that indefinable 
beauty which is, so to speak, the hall-mark of the highest poetry. 
It is this which his “‘ Acta Magnanimorum” want. We cannot but 
rejoice when we see a poet selecting such themes as “ The Wreck of 
the ‘ Birkenhead,’” and “The Death of John Chiddy.” But such 
subjects as these impose a double burden on the poet. The death of 
Leonidas and his noble five hundred have by time’s magic spell 
gathered a halo of glory round them, so that their mere names act 
and react both upon the poet and his readers, but the name of John 
Chiddy, the common day-labourer, who lost his life by saving some 
score or two of his fellows, has no such spell about it, although he 
was in a sense quite as much a hero and a martyr as Leonidas. 
Again, how much Mr. Myers rises above the narrow prejudices of 
most poets of the day may be seen by the fact that he inseribes a 





*4 “Poems.” By Ernest Myers. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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sonnet to Darwin. Most poets, and we may add very many painters, 
seem to look upon Mr. Darwin as Antichrist. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his “Study of Sociology,” quotes a letter from an American 
clergyman to Professor Tyndal, in which the writer says, “ Every 
suicide in our land, and they are of daily occurrence, is indirectly 
the effect of the bestial doctrines of yourself, Darwin, Spencer, and 
Huxley” (p. 419). Only a short time ago a highly cultivated Eng- 
lish clergyman said to us, evidently with perfect sincerity, that he 
ascribed all the vice and profligacy of the day to the teachings of 
Darwin. That Mr. Myers should perceive that Darwin is neither 
the Antichrist of morality or of art, but, on the contrary, that his 
doctrines are the strongest aid and support to both, makes his poems 
worthy the study and consideration of all earnest thinkers. To 
them we commend his volume. 

That volumes of poetry should keep increasing is no great wonder. 
The number of highly educated men is far greater than it was, say 
even ten years ago. We see the results in such a volume as Mr. 
Pyne’s.*> His poetry is highly finished, very graceful, but wanting 
in originality. There is not a single stanza in the minor poems to 
which we can object, but there is not a single stanza which lingers 
in our mind after we have read it... Far more originality is shown in 
Mr. Nicholson’s “ The Christ-Child,”° even if it were only in his 
protest against our senseless method of spelling certain words. His 
preface is a model of good sense. We think that he has very fairly 
estimated his own powers. He seems to be quite aware, what the 
majority of poets are not aware of, that to take any rank as a poet 
in these days, life must be dedicated to the Muses. Mr. Bennoch ** 
has evidently received so much pleasure from the composition of his 
poems that he stands in need of no compliments from his critics. 
This is as it should be. Poetry should be its own reward. Mr. 
Bennoch’s poems have been the means of attracting to him many of 
the greatest literary men of the day. This fact, and the pleasure 
which Mr. Bennoch must have derived from their society, is a far 
better testimony than all the favourable criticisms of all the news- 
papers. 

Amongst reprints of poetry we have to acknowledge “‘ The Globe 
Edition of Milton.” ?> When we say that it is edited by Professor 
Masson,we shall have said enough to recommend it to every intelligent 
person. The two last volumes of Messrs. Kings’ magnificent edition 
of Tennyson ® call for a word or two. We are now enabled to fairly 





5 «¢ A Dream of the Gironde, and other Poems.” By Evelyn Pyne, London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 

#6 «The Christ-Child, and other Poems.” By Edward Byron Nicholson, M.A. 
London : Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 

*7 «Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets.” By Francis Bennoch, F.S.A. 
London : Hardwicke & Bogue. 1877. 

#8 ‘*The Poetical Works of John Milton.” Globe Edition. With Introduc- 
tions. By David Masson, M.A., LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co, 1877. 

29 “The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate.” Vols. VI. and VII. 
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judge “ The Idylls of the King.” As we remarked in these pages, 
it was impossible to criticise it by instalments. It is the relationship 
of the pays to the whole and the whole to the parts by which we 
should judge the artistic merit of a work, and the grasp which a poet 
has of his subject. Into this we cannot, of course, now enter, but 
we may briefly say that, in certain respects, “‘ The Idylls of the King” 
appears to us to be the greatest of all modern poems, and that Tenny- 
son by it stands to all contemporary poets as Simonides said of 
Sophocles, cvboz dosduv, 

And here, at the end of the volumes of poetry, we may fitly notice 
Professor Shairp’s excellent little volume, ‘“‘ The Poetic Interpretation 
of Nature.”® It will not make poets, but it will enable those who 
are not poets to learn what they should love and admire in poetry. 
As far as we have observed, Professor Shairp puts forward no new 
theories about poetry, but simply acts as the interpreter both of the 
poets and of nature. And if any one should object to the volume 
that it is too desultory, and does not sufficiently notice the new views 
and the new philosophies that are abroad in the present day, we 
must remember that the volume is composed of lectures delivered to 
very young people. We shall look for a deeper and more searching 
and systematic treatment of some of the subjects when Professor 
Shairp addresses his new Oxford audience. The first chapter that 
we turned to was “ Will Science put out Poetry?” We are afraid 
there are many people, both poets and artists, who think so, and 
imagine that science is going to snuff out poetry as we snuff out a 
rushiight. The real fact is, that science will make poetry shine 
brighter and steadier. The aim of both science and poetry is the 
same—truth. Each discovery that science makes widens the realms 
of poetry. Of course Professor Shairp treats the subject, as might 
be expected from him, with a liberal spirit. But he does not insist 
enough, we think, upon this fact—that it is the discovery by science 
of absolute law in everything, the certainty that nothing happens by 
accident, which will deepen the spirit of modern poetry, and increase 
that reverence and awe which must be at the bottom of all poetry in 
whatever age it may exist. We have, however, nothing but praise 
for Professor Shairp’s work. The chapters on Shakespeare, and 
especially on Wordsworth, are excellent. 

Our notice of Mr. Long’s translation of Epictetus® has been too’ 
long delayed. It is most unfortunate, we think, that it should 
appear in Bohn’s Classical Series, a series renowned chiefiy for school 
cribs, as it will thus escape the notice of the general reader. So valu- 
able a book, to use Epictetus’s own illustration, should not be hid 
in the chorus, especially such a chorus. It would be simple imper- 
tinence to praise Mr. Long’s scholarship. We shall therefore say 





30 “Qn Poetic Interpretation of Nature.” By J. C. Shairp, LL.D. Edin- 
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nothing about the merits of his translation besides this, that it is the 
only one which an English reader should think of buying. Those 
who have the leisure can compare; Mr. Long’s version with Mrs, 
Carter’s or Stanhope’s translation of the Encheiridion, or M‘Cormac’s 
freer rendering of the latter. The great value, however, of Mr. 
- Long’s edition, in our opinion, lies in the notes and the introduction 
to the philosophy of Epictetus. From Mr. Long’s summary may 
be gained a full account of the Stoical doctrines as found in the 
writings of Epictetus. Here is a remark which we think may come 
home to a good many of our modern clergy: “I have not discovered 
any passage in which Epictetus gives any opinion of the mode of 
God’s existence. He distinguishes God the maker and governor of 
the universe from the universe itself. His belief in the existence of 
this great power is as strong as any Christian’s could be ; and very 
much stronger than the belief of many who call themselves Christians, 
and who solemnly and who publicly declare, ‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth’” (p. xxvi.). Further, 
it will probably astonish other Christians to find in Epictetus such sen- 
tences as, “ Let your talk of God be renewed every day rather than 
your food” (Fragment cxviii.) ; and, ‘‘ Think of God more frequently 
than you breathe” (Fragment, cxix.). Mr. Long’s notes, too, are 
excellent. They are like the text which they illustrate—thoroughly 
practical. At p. 77 will be found a most important note upon 
the right method of education, and another equally good at p. 
124, His criticisms, too, upon Mrs. Carter are also most valuable. 
We would refer the reader especially to those at pp. 149, 230, 231, 
362, 365. Our only regret is that we have not space to give some 
quotations from them. This is, of course, not the place to speak 
of the philosophy of Epictetus, or how far the later development of 
Stoical doctrines coloured and even modified Christianity Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in his well-known essay on Marcus Aurelius con- 
trasts Christian and Stoical morality, and we certainly think that 
his remarks are borne out by the pages of Epictetus. Mr. Long 
has, in the present edition, done all that he could to make Epictetus 
accessible to the English reader. He has also given a collection of 
Fragments of Epictetus, many of which, as he warns us, do not 
belong to Epictetus, but have been fathered on many great names, 
as may be seen by a reference to Orellius or Mullach. Further, 
he has added a most full and valuable index, so that any particular 
subject may be found at once. 

Dr. Ingleby *? is one of the very best of our Shakespearian critics. 
His exposure of the Perkins forgeries was masterly. His “ Shake- 
speare Hermeneutics” has contributed more towards sound Shake- 
spearian criticism than any book which has ever been written. His 
style, too—and this is a very great matter in essays which are purely 
critical—is incisive and trenchant. He drives the nail thoroughly 
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home. We have no Shakespearian critic who is so logical. A page 
of Dr. Ingleby’s closely reasoned arguments is worth all the volumes 
of fine writing with which we are just now so plentifully deluged. We 
cannot, however, consider the present work quite so interesting as 
most of Dr. :Ingleby’s Shakespearian writings, not because Dr. Ingleby 
falls short of his usual logical precision, but because the subjects 
are, to our mind, of less importance. -For instance, the first essay is 
upon the right way of spelling the name of Shakespeare. To our- 
selves this appears such an infinitely small question beside the great 
ones, What did Shakespeare teach, and what were his views of life, 
that we do not trouble ourselves about it. In all these matters 
fashion rules. One generation spells the name one way, and the 
next another, and the next again another. The paper which will 
have most interest for the general public is that upon the “ Por- 
traiture of Shakespeare ;” whilst the last but one, “Some Passages 
Reprieved,” will be most to the taste of the purely Shakespearian 
critic. The latter is in Dr. Ingleby’s very best style. 

“ Wortley and the Wortleys ”** does great credit to the local firm 
by which it is produced. The paper, type, and printing are excel- 
lent. The lecture, of course, possesses rather a local than a general 
interest. There are, however, one or two good stories in it. A 
young Wortley wished to run away with the daughter of a judge. 
“‘ How could such a marriage be made legal ?” he one day asked the 
father. “ Very easily,” replied the judge; “let the lady run away 
with the man.” Wortley acted on the suggestion, and confuted the 
father out of his own mouth. : 

Below will be found the titles of a number of reprints of novels, 
many of them considerably above the average, which we have received 
from Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co.*4 
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